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A banner day for Clatsop Lounty 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Vera Gault is 
a distinguished = graduate of 
wotman Colleae. She has tavaht 
clernentary, high school end com- 
murity college classes. She was 
pub'ic relations director for Crown 
Zellorbach Corp. for 21 years af 
Camas, Wash. She has been a 
res! jent of Clatsop County since 
ISK? and lives in one of Astoria’s 
historic homes, As a popular writer 
she has focused on history. In that 
role she was fhe organizer of 
Clatsop County Historical Society's 
fours of historic homes. She will 
write a weekly column on subjects 
of her own choosing. If will be on 
this sage each Friday. 


Ir 1975, the late Russell Dark, 
weli-known journalist and historian, 
compiled a history of the Port of 
Astoria, With deep appreciation for 
his achievement, this writer has 
selected portions of his work and 
exp inded some points by additional 
research to bring this account of an 
Important day in Astoria's history. 
am" excerpts from Mr. Dark's 

rial will appear from time lo 
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Ti e day was June 3, 1914. 

Tle morning sun soon overcame 
the wispy fog and shone brightly on 
the oldest town west of the Rockies 
— Soria, Oregon. Merchants 
closed their shops at midmorning 
and whooping children burst from 
their classrooms. This was a banner 
day for all of Clatsop County, for 
four long-heralded events were 
about to happen. 


At Westport, 20 miles east, 
hundreds of county residents and 
visiters sent up lusty hurrahs when 
the special SP&S (Spokane, Port- 
laná and Seattle) train pulled up for 
a 15-ninute stop (and stayed most 
an hcur), while dignitaries alighted 
for a momentous ceremony. Julius 
Meie:, of Portland's Meler and 
Fran: store, grasped the lines of 
the walling six-mule team, while 
C.C. Chapman, representing Gov. 
Oswald West, leaned on the handles 
of a walking plow. Together they 


~ 


broke the ground that brought the 
long-sought Columbia River 
Highway into Clatsop County. 

It was nearly noon when the train 
chugged to a stop. at Scow Bay 
Station in Astoria where a crowd of 


baskets for themselves and others.” 

Then festivitles began, Clifford 
Barlow, president of the Warrenton 
Development League, introduced 
the roster of distinguished guests 
{rom all over the Northwest and 


- 
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more than 3,000 lined the tracks 
cheering its arrival. 


The first depot. built in 1898 to 
service the new railroad In Astoria, 
was replaced by the present 
structure In 1925. The place was 
referred to as Scow Bay station to 
differentiate it from the other stops 
along the line and because it 
bordered the backwater of the 
Columbia where scows anchored. 
Scow Bay covered the area of the 
present sites of Columbia Memorial 
Hospital, the athletic field and the 
fairgrounds. 


The train on this special day 
paused only long enough for 
hundreds to board for the short ride 
across Youngs Bay to Flavel 
beyond Warrenton. There they 
witnessed the driving of the first 
piling for the terminal which Louis 
Hill, president of Great Northern 
Railroad, proudly proclaimed 
would soon become the largest on 
the West Coast. On the grassy 
expanse in front of the imposing 
Flavel Hotel, the Boosters’ Club, all 
the way from Spokane, provided for 
out-of-town guests what next day's 
Astoria Dally Budget opined was 
the “finest lunch ever served in the 
Northwest." The menu: “roast beef 
sandwiches, salmon steaks, crisp 
ham, delicatesse, hot coffee, and 
Havana cigars." Early instructions 
had gone out, “We want the home 
people to come with well-filled 
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presented the honored speakers: 


Mayor P.H. Kuhn of Hammond; . 


Mayor George Schmidt of Warren- 
ton; Gabriel Wingate, vice presl- 
dent of the Port Commission; and 
again, Jullus Meier, lalér governor 


` of Oregon. 


Fortunately, the speakers were 
mercifully short, for big events 
were stili ahead. By four o'clock, 
the crowds were back In Astoria 
where more crowds had gathered, 
all eager to view the setting of the 
piling at the foot of Ninth Street for 
the town's first public boat landing. 
Hitherto, all landings up and down 
the river had been privately owned 
and operated. 

With the Ninth Street event con- 
cluded, excitement grew, for the 
day's highest highlight was about to 
take place. The crowd, now grown 
to an estimated 10,000, surged along 
the streets graded -about 20 feet 
above the mud flats, clattered over 
the Taylor Street trestle, walked the 
railroad ties and thronged the 
hillsides. Dignitaries were trans- 
ported in decorated carriages and 
Model T Fords. All were pressing 
towards the new 4l-acre port site 
which the commissioners had 


purchased for the extravagant sum 
of $51,000. There at Smith's Cove (in 
the vicinity of the present Red Lion 
Inn), they were to watch the driving 
of piling to begin Pier 1, the 
magical first step in the develop- 
ment of the Port of Astoria. 


Once again the ceremony was 
brief. The celebrants quickly dis- 
persed io various places of re- 
ireshment. Distinguished in- 
towners hosted distinguished out- 
-of-towners at the new, ornate and 
elegant Weinhard-Astoria Hotel 
located on the corner of Duane and 
12th Streets, where the Columbia 
Travel Bureau and adjacent shops 
now stand, 

At the banquet that evening, 
Astoria's Mayor Edward Gray pre- 
sided. The principal speaker was 
Marshall Dana. editor of the Oregon 
Journal. “Puget Sound did 62 per- 
cent of the shipping business on the 
West Coast last year,” boomed the 
handsome orator, "but the natural 
advantage belongs to you right here 
on the Columbia River.” The au- 
dience sprang to its feet cheering 
wildly. 

Throughout the day's events and 
all around the town, musicians had 
energetically added to the festive 
air. William Haga, a wagonmaker 
at Lovell Auto Co. (which had been 
selling Reo Speed Wagons since 
1910), had organized a group 
especially for this glorious oc- 
casion, All day they had tootled up 
and down the streets and furnished 
fanfare for the speakers. Some- 
times they had found themselves 
competing with the thump-thump of 


the Columbia Theater's drum 
corps, led by Louis Kinkela. 
Moving picture men from 


Hollywood were on hand shooting in 
all directions. They told festival 
chairmen that they had some great 
pictures which would be shown on 
newsreels In 80,000 show houses 
across the country, thus assuring 
the continuance of this celebration 
for at least six months. The Daily 
Budget filled its pages with these 
great stories for the next two 
weeks. 

Despite the largest assemblage 
that Astoria, with its population of 
approximately 11,000, had ever 
seen, Police Chief Leb Carlson and 
his officers proudly reported that 
only one arrest had been made 
during the entire lime. 

it was truly a great day in 
Astoria. 


„Brin ging: the 


Last week's column’ based on’ 
Russell Dark’s history of the Port of 
; Astoria described the great day 
| when the first piling was driven for 
Pier 1. Mr. 
| relates not only to the history of the 
port but touches on many other 
| activities of those early days. The 
following are condensed from his 
account. 
: Aug. 4, 1912: The Ports of the 
! Columbia Association, headed by 
Dr. Alfred Kinney, also president of 
the Boosters’ Club, met in Astoria 
to urge action on improvements at 
the mouth of the Columbia River. 
j The impending opening of the 
Panama Canal with its expected 
increase in sea commerce made 
action imperative, 
Aug. 7, 1912; The Astoria Sanilary 
; and Reclamation Commission, 
. created to deal with the problem of 
; raw sewage on the tide flats, voted 
| to issue $100,000 infbdhds to con- 
; struct a bulkhead = along the 
| waterfront from Ninth to 23rd 
streets, 
Army engineers announced that 
| the South Jetty was completed after 

being under construction since 1885. 

Port authorities believed the jetty 

would soon scour out a deeper 

channel across the bar. The depth 
at low water was 28 feet. Depth of 
“re Panama channel was 41 feet. 
Aug. 16, 1912: The City of Astoria 
contracted with Palmberg & Went- 
jar to build the Taylor Avenue 
trestle along the waterfront to 

Smith's point. 

: The Van Dusen brothers, 

; : Brenham and A.G., offered to 

| : donate 1,500 feet of frontage on 

* . Cathlamet Bay, east of Tongue 

> =: Point, as a site for proposed docks. 

| D.H. Welch said he would give 20 

` acres, sites where the Maritime 

. Commission would anchor its re- 

serve fleet many years later. 

i Aug. 17, 1912: Attorney George C, 

° Fulton filed a suit with the In- 

terstate Commerce Commission 

demanding for Astoria the common 

point railroad rates enjoyed by 

Portland and Seattle. "The present 

i rates are not justified by law or 
morals,” Fulton declared. 

Sept. 11, 1913: A.B. Hammond 
sold a portion of his waterfront 
property for $6,000 to E.L. Smith 
Co. as a site for a flour mill. Aiding 
in the deal were George Sanborn, 
Frank Patton, George C. Fulton and 
* Frank Parker. 

Oct. 21, 1913: State Sen. Charles 

F. Lester of Warrenton died sud- 

denly. Later, when the port auditor 

obiected to a $25 item for flowers 


N 
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Dark’s compilation ` 


for Coimmisslonėť Lester’ s funeral, 


the surviving commissioners dug up- 


$5 apiece to pay the bill. 


April 12, 1914: With election time ` 


approaching, two new candidates 
filed for positions on the Port 
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I add the’ following’ notes about’ 
where they lived and worked., 


: Names listed below are only those 
“mentioned in’ the preceding ac:? 


count. The addresses listed for their ` 
homes are the current addresses, 


ar 


Commission. They were George W.. 
Warren of Warrenton, president of 
Astoria National ax sand Henry 


Hoefler, who! 
lates had see ence famous 


three years earlier. He was known. 


all over town as “the candy man.” 

Nov. 5, 1914: 
Election Day approved the annexa- 
tion of the communities of Skipanon 
and Flavel to the city of Warrenton. 
And Clatsop County was the only 
county in the state in favor of 
Prohibition, margin of 24 voles. The 


' National Prohibition Act was to 


take effect Jan. 1, 1916. Also at this 
election, Fred J. Johnson was 
chosen mayor of Astoria on the 
campaign promise that he would rid 
the city of rats. Johnson served one 
term. 

Mr. Dark concluded this section 
of his history with this summary, 
“With all the new organizations, the 
Booster’s Club, the new Port 
Commission, the Sanitary and Rec- 
lamation Commission, the Ports of 
Columbia Association and the 
committee to fight rats, Astorians 


were apparently in for. a busy: 


winter, especially since each group 
numbered many of the same indi- 
viduals on its membership roll.” 
eee 

To most of the readers of this 
column, the years 1912-14 seem long 
ago and far away, but history 
provides a living continuity for the 
people of Clatsop County as is 
attested by the familiarity of some 
of the family names. At any rate, 
the leaders of that day were real 
people whose homes were on our 
streets. They carried on personal 
and civic activities trying to im- 
prove the quality of life in the 
communily just as we do today. To 
make them seem more real to you, 
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James W.« Welch, was a financier: 
and land developer. His home was 
at the corner of 15th and Commer- 


cial about where the traffic island is — 


now located. 

Palmberg & Wentjar, builders. 
Charles G. Palmberg constructed 
many significant buildings in Asto- 
ria. The early family home was on 
the south side of Grand between 
12th and 14th streets. The location is 
now a vacant lot. His son, Herbert 
Palmberg, ple driving and dredg- 
ing contractor, lives in Warrenton. 


Andrew S. Wentjar was Palmberg’s . 


partner for a brief time. The 
Wentjar home still stands, a bunga- 
low at 1525 Sixth St. 

Henry Hoefler, “the candy man,” 
had his home on the northeast 
corner of lith and Grand. The 
house, vacant now, is undergoing 
some repair. Hoefler’s store was 
located about where Newberry's 
store is now. His candy factory was 
near the depot. 

Dr. Alfred Kinney, physician and 
surgeon, had his home and office at 
6&1 Commercial St., adjoining the 
First Baptist Church on the west. 
The building is now an apartment 
house. The church was erected in 
1923. 

Brenham and Arthur Van Dusen, 
sons of pioneer Adam Van Dusen, 
owned and operated a mercantile 
and insurance business. Their home 
address was 1681 Franklin Street, 
just east of the Clatsop Care and 
Rehabilitation Center. The house, 
long the home of Arthur and 
Caroline Young, will soon become a 
bed and breakfast inn. 

Attorney George C. Fulton, who 


Astoria’s street numbering ` 


coun ty’ s past. ‘alive 


did much ka work for ihe city, 
lived at 707 Eighth St., in recent 
years .thée home of . William, 
Margaret and Michael ‚Foster. At- 
torney Fullon was the grandfather 
of our present attorney, Georze C. 
Fulton. His father was: atlurney 
A.C. “Dick” Fulton, making three 
generations of Amoris attorneys in 
the family. 

A.B. Hammond, ‘president of 
Hammond Lumber Co., located his 
industry on the riverfront below the 
present Crest Motel. The lu:nber 
mill was at one time the largest 
employer in Clatsop’ County. 
Hammond lived in San Francisco. 

Charles F. Lester, real estate 
broker and state legislator, lived in 
Warrenton. 

George Sanborn, owner ‘of fish 
packing and cutting’ companies, 
lived at 1711 Grand, on the corner of 
i7th- and: Grand, one of: the fing 
Victorian homes in that neighbor 
hood. The house was occupied by: 
descendents. of the Sanborn Tamily 
until 1978. ey, 


_ Frank Patton, banker and civic 
leader, whose home was on the 
corner of 14th and Franklin. The 
house was later enlarged to become 
the convent for Holy Names Sisters 
operating Star of the Sea School, 
The Rosebriar’ bed and “breakfast 
inn now occupies the building. 


Frank Parker, deputy customs 
collector and secretary-treasurer 
for the Astoria Hardware Co., lived 
in a large house on 15th Street on 
what is now the ballfield at the -ear 
of St. Mary's church. ~- 

Fred Johnson, mayor of Astoria 
in 1914, had his residence and 
business in a bulding on the site of 
the present telephone operations 
buliding on the corner of 11th and 
Exchange. He was proprietor o/ the 
Johnson Phonograph Shop, quit an. 
innovation in those days. 

George W. Warren, son of D.K. 
Warren, founder of the tow: of 
Warrenton, lived in the family 
home next door to the Warren 
mansion which looks out to the 
Warrenton mooring basin. His 
grandson, George W. Warren, is 
chief pilot for the Columbia 
Helicopter Co. based in Aurora. He 
and his family live in the sume 
family home. 

According to an estimate re- 
ported by the Historic Landmarks 
Commission, 600 houses built in 
Astoria before 1900 are still in use 
as family residences. Many oti ers 
are located throughout Cla!scp 
County. 
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Flour mill a beacon of history 


Demolition of the flour mill and 
grain elevators at the Port of 
Asivria has been front page news in 
recent months. The following items 
bring additional insights. 

The story of the flour mill began 
Sept. 11, 1913, when A.B. Hammond 
of San Francisco, landowner and 
leader of the Flavel development, 
sold a section of his Astoria 
waterfront property for $6,000. The 
buyer was the E.L. Smith Co. of 
Pendleton with plans for building a 
flour mill. Port commissioners im- 
mediately decided to add a grain 
elevator. The story proceeds: 

Oct. 27, 1913: Charles B. Stout 
arrived to become manager of the 
mill and to oversee construction. He 
and his wife, Warda, took up 
residence at 1237 Kensington St. 
(present street numbering), which 
in 1913 was a fine new development 
up on the hill. 

Jan. 10, 1914: The steamship 
Anna Cummings arrived in Astoria 
with 10,000 sacks of wheal for the 
new flour mill nearing completion. 

March 1}, 1914: President Smith 
of the Astoria Fiour Milling Co. 
announced that the first sack of 
flour from the new mill would be 
auctioned and the money donated 
for a children's playground. 

April 1, 1914: Astoria Flouring 
Mills was incorporated for $100.000; 
owners, E.L. Smith, Edgar Smith 


and Charles B. Stout. Allen C. 
Barron became head miller. 
Another 10.000 sacks of wheat 


arrived that morning for storage in 
the new five-story elevator. 

April 14, 1914: Startup of the new 
mill called for an all-day celebra- 
tion. Bill Haga’s band played. 
Edgar Smith delivered a short 
address, then the machinery was 
turned on. Fred Johnson, later 
mavor, auctioned the first sack of 
flour: highest bid, $75, a small start 
for a playground. The buyer was 
W.E. Schimoff. owner of the North 
Pacific Brewery 

Schimpff closed the brewery a 


year later, before Prohibition took 
place in Jan. 1916. Twelve years 
later the interior of the building was 
redesigned by architect John Wicks 
to become the Uppertown fire 
station, now in use by the Astoria 


Warrenton sawed its first logs on 
Aug. 14; Henry Makela drove the 


first piling for the John Jacob Astor ` 


Hotel; and the port was receiving 
between 25 and 30 carloads of wheat 
a day from Montana growers. 
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Gymnastics Association. It has 
been accepted on the National 
Register of Historic Places. 

Sept. 10, 1914: Some 8.100 sacks of 
wheat for the Astoria mill were lost 
when the steamer Peacock struck a 
rock and sank near Hood River. 

Jan. 22, 1916: Activity in Astoria 
halted when three weeks of freezing 
weather climaxed in a bitter storm 
that raged across the estuary at 80 
miles an hour. Huge cakes of Ice 
Slashed against pilings, snapping 
timbers like matchsticks. The 
Marconi wireless station near 
Youngs Bay went out, cutting the 
town off from the rest of the world. 
Plate glass windows crashed. Roofs 
were torn off; boardwalks ripped up 
and signs went hurtling through the 
air. Old-timers said they had never 
seen such a blast. The stalwart 
flour mili stood unscathed. 

Sept. 21, 1916: The flour mill 
boosted its production to 1.200 
barrels a day because of orders 
from New York and New Jersey for 
six carloads of Nour. Astoria’s chief 
exports had become wheat and 
flour. 

The year 1922 had its ups and 
downs for Clatsop County. Among 
the ups: Prouty's Lumber Mill in 


Among the misfortunes: The 
Elmore cannery closed after 40 
years on the waterfront and 
Hammond's lumber mill located in 
Uppertown, largest employer in 
Clatsop County, burned to the 
waterline on Sept. 11, displacing not 
only mill workers but also the 
loggers employed in Hammond's 
14,000 acres of timberland. 

Then at 2 p.m. on Friday, Dec. 8, 
came the worst catastrophe of all. A 
fire began on Commercial Street 
between 10th and 1ith, wiping out 24 
blocks of Astoria’s business district, 


left. 2,000 homeless. and -caused a- 


loss of more than $12 million. Relief 
funds came from near and far. 
Portiand residents contributed 
$53.000. Vincent Astor sent $5.000 
from New York. The flour mill was 
out of the danger zone. 

Oct. 6, 1924: The mill began 
marketing flour under the brand 
names of the Pillsbury and 
Washburn Crosby companies. By 
the middle of August 1925, 1.000 tons 
of wheat a day arrived at the port 
and the flour mill was operating 
three shifts, 

Sept. 3, 1927: The steamship 
West Navaria crossing from Al- 
toona crashed into the Sanborn 


dock. Capt. Fritz Hirsch escaped 
seconds before the crash, bui re- 
tired Capt. Gustaf E. Anderson 
dropped dead when he heard the 
news. 

Sept. 19, 1925: Astoria Flouring 
Co. merged with Kerr, Gifford and 
Co. Soon they were operating with a 
crew of 42 and a $200,000 payroll. 

Sept. 4, 1936: The 140 flour mill 
employees went on strike. Scttie- 
ment was made Oct. 8, through the 
efforts of the Chamber of-Com- 
merce, J.C. Wright, presiden). In 
1948 workers were out from Aug. 2 
until Nov. 8 seeking a 20-cent raise 
above the hourly rate of $1.29. 

Aug. 23, 1961: Manager E.T. 
Christianson announced the flour 
mill would close on Dec. 1. Foreign 
countries, he said, were buliding 
their own mills. Also, Astoria's 
transportation problems caused un- 
favorable competition with other 
West Coast ports. Mayor Harry 
Steinbock and Chamber of Com- 
merce president Tony Stramictlo 
called special mectings to try to 
alleviate the situation. 

Dec. 1, 1961: The flour mill 
closed. About 70 mill employees and 
many dock workers lost their jobs 
and the $500,000 payroll was gone. 
For 25 years, the seven-story 
Structure, bleak and enspty, 
towered over the waterfront, 


--Feb. 17; 1986: Demolition crews 


moved in to topple the old mill. Port 
commissioners had decided the 
one-acre space should be cleared 
for log storage. After five days of 
work and six blasts of dynamite, 
(about 750 pounds) the structure 
still stood, supported by its heavy 
steel reinforcement bars and solid 
crossbeams. Then, after the crew 
had quit on the evening of the fifth 
day. all by itself, the old mill 
rumbled and collapsed. Now thr old 
flour mill is reduced to rubble. But 
during its almost 48 years of 
operalion. it supported many fami- 
lies and businesses and added much 
to the weli-pemz cf this community. 
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Portrait of a 


She welcomed me Into her pleas- 
ant apartment at the Owens-Adair, 
where she lives surrounded by 
treasured furnishings from earlier 
days. A large portrait of her 
hushand hangs on the wall by the 
window. LaWanda Dark Is the 


nev 


widow of Russell Dark, distin- 
guished journalist and authority on 


as 


Northwest history. She ts un- 
derstandably proud of her 
husband's achievements, but 


LaWanda is also her own person. 
Born LaWanda Melton in Molalla 
on. Sept. 25, 1897, she cheerfully 
admits her 89 years, though she 
could easily pass for a lesser 
number. She married early. Her 
first husband, a millwright, died in 
an Industrial accident, leaving her 
with thelr year-old daughter, 
Through the years, LaWanda 
worked as a beautician in Portland 
where she developed artistry tn 
making wigs and hair transforma- 


' tions. Later she took training to 


become a saleslady of women's 
ready-to-wear at Charles F. Berg's 
on Broadway, where she worked for 
13 years, ‘It was just Ilke going to 
finishing school,” she recalls. “We 
were taught how to sit and walk 
gracefully, how to make the cus- 
tomers feel welcome, and how to 
dress in good taste.” Upon con- 
clusion of the course, she was 
awarded a certificate of merit, 
which she still treasures. It’s no 
wonder that after all these years, 
LaWanda Dark still has style and 
grace. 


In 1942, when she was already a 
very young grandmother, LaWanda 
and Russell Dark were marricd. He 
was on the staff of The Oregonian, 
where he had gone afler graduation 
from the University of Oregon. 
When Russell went off to World War 
Ii, LaWanda immediately busied 
herself in related activities, fecting 
that was one way in which she could 
share life with her husband. She 
volunteered two nights a week al 
Good Samaritan Hospital, taught 
first aid classes and served as block 
warden. When Russell returned in 
1948 after service In the Pacific, 
including three years in Guam, he 
took work with the State Accident 
Commission. 


His first assignment sent them to 
Seaside, then Hillsboro, then on to 
Gladstone. There he look up news- 
paper work again, becoming editor 
of the Gladstone Review. The cou- 
ple came to Astoria in 1968 and he 
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joined The Daily Astorian. Russell 
started lo work here the day afler 
his 64th birthday. He also did 
feature stories for The Oregonian. 

So the Darks got settled In 
Astoria, where they both soon 
Immersed themselves in the com- 


a 


munity activilles thats Interested 
them most. Russell began his re 
search into the history of the area 
and LaWanda joined the American 
Legion Auxiliary Post 12, the 
Eagles and Moose lodges and the 
Methodist Church. 

When the- Darks had ‘lived In 
Seaside after the war, LaWanda 
had wanted to continue her volun- 
teer work, so she had first joined 
the Legion Auxillary there. From 
those years until the present, she 


has been a dedicated worker in the 


service projects of the auxiliary. 
She has advanced twice through the 
offices of the organizallon, except 
for serving only one term as 
president, 

The Legion Auxiliary has as its 
motto “For God and Country,” a 
standard which LaWanda says, “I 
believe -In with all my heart.” 
Through the years, she has been a 
leader as members visit hospitals, 
make robes, slippers and laundry 
bags for veterans in hospitals and 
send cookies at holidays. “I can 
crochel a pair of slippers In three 
evenings,” LaWanda says, “and 
I've made hundreds of them.” Now 
with other past presidents, she 
shares in special projects support- 
ing White City, the hospltal for 
veterans In Medford, 

On the first day of December 
1980, LaWanda was in Columbia 
Memorial Hospital recovering from 
a broken leg. As Russell was 
leaving from his afternoon visit, he 
remarked, “I don't feel very well, 
but I'll come back again this 
evening,” to which LaWanda re- 
plied, “Why not take It easy al 
home tonight and come back to- 
morrow.” 

But Russell didn’t come back the 
next day. A nelghbor al their home 
in the Mlahee apartments became 
concerned because the, morning 
paper still lay by the Darks' door at 
noon and went for the landlady, 
May Steele. Together they found 
Russell lying on the floor. He had 
died while removing his coat upon 
his return the day before. 

This last September,. LaWanda 
suffered another broken bone and, 
now back in her apartment, she 
uses a walker. However, she has 
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LaWanda Dark lives in the historic Owens-Adair. 


everything she needs conveniently 
placed and is always ready to serve 
a hospitable cup of coffee to her 
visitors. Her daughter, Dorothy 
Verdeman (her husband, August, 
diced in November), helps her with 
grocery shopping and other er- 
rands. 


“I'm very lucky,” LaWanda says. 


“I have so many friends like Don 
and Muriel Hafker and their daugh- 
ter, Carol Smith, and the other 
members of the auxiliary. They are 
like family to me. They take me for 
rides, and they brought me this,” 
Indicating her walker. "The Legion 
loaned it to me, and Leglon mem- 
bers did all the moving for me when 
I came to this apartmnt.” The 
auxiliary delayed its annual 
Christinas luncheon until Jan. 20, 
when LaWanda was sufficiently 
recovered to attend. 


“Then there are all my friends in 
the Methodist Church,” LaWanda 
continued. “Rev. and Mrs. 
Kingsbury aml Ruth Maki have 
been wonderful to me, and Sam and 
Dorothy Churchill and Clare Ritter 


and Helen Griffith. I coudn’t have 
made It through these last few 
weeks without my friends and their 
help and their prayers.” 


As I was leaving, I took her hand. 
“You're quite a lady," I sald, “with 


_ your. brave splrit.and lovely memo- 


ries.” Her reply was, “I've had my 
ups and downs, but I've always 
tried to smile." 


eee 


The Owens-Adair, where 
LaWanda Dark lives, is the former 
St. Mary's Hospital, located on 15th 
and Exchange streets. Converted to 
46 modern apartments in 1991, It Is 
named in memory of Bethenla 
Owens-Adair, first woman doctor 
west of the Rockies. 


eee 


I pay tribute to the late Russell 
Dark, whose painstaking work has 
provided a rich field for my own 
research. His complete history of 
the Port of Astoria may be found In 
the Astoriana collection at the 
Astoria Public Library. 
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nYWCA had roots in ‘early Astoria 


$ services. 


| 
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| Since the wich is conducting a 
large campaign for much-needed 
community support, it seems 
appropriate that we take a look at 
ils sister organization, the YWCA, 
with which it merged several years 
ago to form the present organiza- 
tion. Our account appears in two 
sections, today and a week from 
today. 


eee 


The national Young Women's 
Christian Association began in 


Boston in 1866, but it wasn't until . 


1904 that the movement gol any 
attention in Astoria, Then Mrs. 
Samuel Elmore hosted a meeting in 
her large home on the northeast 
corner of Eighth and Franklin 
streets to consider establishing a 
chapter, but apparently no action 
resulted. This is surprising, for the 
_Elmores, large cannery owners, 
were leaders in many E 
syd’ ‘ Sot i 

(The Elmore home, Soult ih -igas 
still stands. The two houses ‘now 
only a few inches apart were 


' originally a single dwelling. The 
| Elmores’ 


next home was the 
mansion on the corner of 14th Street 
and Grand Avenue, now known as 
the Elmore Apartments.) 


i It took World War I to bring the 


AN 


i YWCA to Astoria, for the war 
;created many problems in the 
‘town: housing for the influx of 
‘wartime population,» recreational 
needs and emergency service. The 
national YWCA, recognizing the 
.special needs of strategic communi- 
ties, organized the War Work 
Council and sent two organizers to 
‘sel up a Hostess House; then the 
local ladies took over. 

The first location of this endeavor 
was two rooms on the second floor 
of the Young building on the corner 
of 14th and Commercial streets. The 
committee's enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the furnishings included 
“five brown wicker chairs with 
matching desk, a couch covered 
with Nowered cretonne, blue carpet 
with draperies to match. Such a 
cheerful place,” the committee 
said, “for wives and mothers of 
servicemen to come to rest," and 
they did hope that someone would 
soon donate a piano. , 

Within a year, the project had 
outgrown its two rooms and had 
been moved to the former Fred 
Johnson residence and phonograph 


shop on 1th and ie ie streets, 
where the telephone building now 
stands. : 

Also that first year, the first of 
the Girl Reserves clubs was orga- 
nized in Taylor School and later in 
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duller was granted and Astorla 
had an official YWCA chapter. The 
ladies promptly put on a fund- 
raising campaign. . 

- The growth of the organization 
was awesome. With Mrs. W.S. 


others. The girls joined the adults in 
Red Cross projects, bandages, cook- 
ies for servicemen and work parties 
to hunt and sort sphagnum moss 
used for Surgical’ dressings In mill- 
tary © hospitals. ""{Now- t's! used 
chiefly’ ‘to’ pack ` shipments’ vof 
nursery plants.) © +- 

Many recreational activities were 
carried on for children and teens 
during the war years. Organized 
hikes were the favorite pasttime, 
hikes to old Telegraph Hill (atop 
Smith's Point) and to the new 
wireless station near Youngs Bay, 
up Coxcomb Hill for bonfires and 
marshmallow roasts and for picnics 
at the city park near the new 
reservoir. 

The YWCA brought in a pro- 
fessional director to produce in the 
city park a pageant performance of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, re- 
piete with music and dancing. 
Young ladies were thrilled when 
men of the Pacific Fleet squadron 
in port were invited as guests. 

At the close of the war, the 


Astoria Daily Budget reported that ` 


the effort of the national council 
would have been discontinued 
“except for a group of Christian 
women who recognized the services 
of the YWCA to the young ladies of 
the community.” A national orga- 
nizer came, did a survey, reported 
1,188 girls in the community be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 20, the very 
age group the YWCA proposed to 
serve. She praised the group, say- 
ing that in all the four Northwest 
stales, the war work of the Astoria 
chapler was second only to that of 
Tacoma, Wash. The national 


Kinney as president, membership 
grew to 300 and 20 Girl Reserve 
groups took root in the schools. A 
house on the corner of 10th and 
Exchange’: streets ` Awhere . the 
Walters Apartments now’ stand) 
Was leased and femodeled to meet 
the growing needs. Sixteen beds 
were in place for rent to working 
girls. The main floor provided a 
public cafeteria with seating for 49 
with a dining room in the basement 
where Rotary, Kiwanis and Ad 
Clubs held their weekly luncheons. 
And the house provided the only 
public ladies’ restroom in town. 

One big affair that brought credit 
to Astoria was the well-publicized 
“Hoover luncheon.” The luncheons, 
organized across the nation by 
Herbert Hoover, jater President 
Hoover, were to raise money for 
overseas relief. Dignitaries at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York City 


each paid $1,000 for a bowl of beef - 


stew, bread without butter and hot 
cocoa. Astoria ladies offered a 
choice of stew or salmon. They said 


“their cost per person was ZZ cents, 


“but we hope our guests will pay as 
many more times above 22 cents as 
their purses will allow.” More than 
100 patrons filled both dining rooms 
and the fund for the starving was 
$75 richer. 

The women, in spite of their hard 
work, always needed more money. 
They were reluctant to put on 
another money drive, so they had a 
great idea; they would set up a 
“superfluity shop,” a continuous 
rummage sale. Mrs. J.W. Tapscott, 
Mrs. Oscar Wirkkula and Mrs. 
Henry Hoefler were in charge. 


Space on 10th and Duane streets, 
back of the Troy Laundry, was 
donated (present site of U.S. Na- 
tional Bank parking lot). Now, 
instead of soliciting money, they 
sent out a plea for used clothing and 
household items. Profit for the year 
was $184.99 so the ladies had 
another finance campaign: . 

The year 1922 started ou! to be 
their most successful in spite of the 
death in April 1921 of Mrs. Elmore, 
one of their most gxperous 
benefactors. , Classes were orga- 
nized in swimming, needlework, 
gymnastics, French, millinery and 


. charm. 


Then on Dec. 8 came the Great 
Fire. The house and furnishings 
were a total loss except fo- a few 
pieces of furniture the residents 
dragged out. Jobs were lost too as 
the Girl Reserve secretary, the 
house mother, the cafeteria women 
and the janitor now had r place to: - 
work. However, within three days, 
the director; Miss Grace Wiliams, 
had rented office space in a small" 
residence on Franklin Avenue be- 
tween 11th and 12th streets, and had 
obtained a building at 1834 
Exchange St. (now an apartment 
house) for the YWCA roomers who 
had been displaced. A curtailed 
program was offered at once, 
staffed by volunteers who set up a 
registry of rooms available for rent 
and a job placement service. 
Classes were held at the YMCA 
which had survived the holocaust. 


During this time, the director sent 
out an appeal, endorsed by the 
national board, to all the YWCA 
chapters in the nation. In response, 
a total of $2,700 was contributed to 
the stricken chapter. “These gifts,” 
said Miss Williams, “are gratefully 
received since no local drive can be 
made in a town where all are 
suffering from disaster.” 

During the months that followed, 
the women worked hard to re- 
plenish their treasury, organizing 
weekly food sales, a bazaar, an 
outdoor carnival and a cafeteria at 
the county fair, Thus they not only 
kept the YWCA operation but grad- 
ually restored many of jts pro 
grams. 


Then in November 1924, they 


were ready to take on the venture of 
buying a building for permanent 
headquarters. 

(Concluded next week.) 


A 


YWCA opeis, then 


Last week we traced the history 
of the Young Women's Christian 
Association in Astoria from Its 
beginnings during World War I 
through the recovery of losses from 
the Great Fire in 1922 until Nov- 
ember 1924 when the group was 
ready to buy a permanent resi- 
dence. 


Earlier, the ladies had purchased 
a lot on the corner of Lith Street and 
Harrison Avenue thinking to build 
headquarters which would precisely 
fit their needs. Then when some 
deemed that too great an un- 
dertaking, they sold the site to Lhe 
Flavel estate, which in turn gave it 
to the Presbyterian Church where 
their education annex was con- 
structed in 1936-37. 

So, in November 1924, the YWCA 


bought a portion of the Kirchhoff. 


estate located on the corner of 12th 
and Franklin, They paid $7,300 for 
two residences built in 1905 for 
$6,000 for the Kirchhoff family by 
C.G. Palmberg, contractor. The 
houses faced the present Hughes- 
Ransom Mortuary. The one on the 
corner, now standing vacant, 
became the YWCA headquarters. 


The other, known as the Olney . 


house, was rented to Mrs. G. 
Hanson, who kept roomers. It stood 
on the site now occupied by the 
office of Peace Lutheran Church. 
For the purchase, the ladies used 
the $2,500 fire insurance money they 
had collected on the loss of their 
furniture, $1,500 they had in the 
bank at the time of the fire and 
$1,500 they had collected in earnings 
and donations since the fire. 

The house committee, with Mrs. 
J.C. TenBrook as chairman, (her 
husband was elected mayor that 
fall) worked hard to make the new 
home attractive, but they needed 
more money for remodeling, 
furnishings, and staff salaries. So, 
in June 1925, they organized a $7,000 
fund-raising campaign wilh 200 
ladies in eight sections of 25 each 
with its captain. Mrs. Frank Wood- 
field and Mrs. W.E. Grace headed 
the winning sections; altogether 
they brought in $8.200, so painting 
and remodeling proceeded with 
speed. The place had an attractive 
reception room wilh fireplace and 
rooms to rent to young women who 
shared the kitchen to prepare their 
own meals. Just two vears later, 
Jan. 23, 1927, they burned the 
mortgage. 
á ™ 


Board members delayed the of- 
ficial open-house reception until all 
the furnishings were complete. At 
one meeting, finance chairman 
Mrs. D.W. Appleton plead for the 
donation of a badly needed outdoor 
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took visitors into their own homes. 
One young girl from Virginia came 
to meet the soldier she was to 
marry. A board member took her 
home, arranged the wedding and 
her husband gave the bride away. 
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sign and a bulletin board for the 
entrance hali. At the next meeting, 
Bess Spicer, secretary, ‘reported, 
“Mrs. Appleton thanked Mr. 
Appleton for the splendid new sign 
and bulletin board," revealing that 
husbands of 60 years ago were just 
as supportive of their wives’ pro- 
jects as they are today. 

When the open house finally 
occurred, it seemed that half the 
town came to admire the well- 
furnished rooms made more festive 
by decorations supplied by 
Erickson's Floral and Seed Co. A 
poster on the new bulletin board 
reported thal the YWCA now had 
190 adult members and 150 Girl 
Reserves. 

Another big event that year was 
the mother-daughter banquet. When 
200 reservations were received, the 
affair was moved to the Methodist 
Church, where 50 more hopefuls 
were turned away. Among those in 
charge were Mrs. Harry Burke, 
Mrs. F.C. Green and Mrs. G.W. 
Spicer. 

Then came the 1930s and the 
Great Depression. The chapter kept 
its roster of officers but in July 1932 
doors were closed for lack of funds. 
However, in 1933 they had a 
Christmas celebration rejoicing 
that all their back bills were paid. 
Many meetings were held to try to 
find ways of staving open. 

The 1910s and World War Il 
brought renewed activity. Once 


again, the ladies of the YWCA were 
needed to help wives and mothers of 
servicemen who thronged the area, 
raising the population to more than 
29.000. Every corner of the YWCA 
residence overflowed with women 
needing lodging. Members often 


Another girt, this time from South 
Carolina, came to marry her sailor 
boy who had been shipped out the 
night before she arrived. The 
weather was hot when she had left 
home and cold when she got here 
and she had no money. Y women 
gave her warm clothes and lodging 
and found a job for her. A mother 
from Minnesota arrived late, spent 
the rest of the night on the YWCA 
couch and had a quiet place next 
morning to visit for one precious 
hour with her son before he went 
overseas. 

In the midst of 1943, the board had 
to find a new secretary-hostess. 
Their choice was Violet Bowlby 
Chessman, a native Astorian, 
daughter of Judge J.Q.A. Bowlby. 
The June 16 tea to welcome her was 
described as the “outstanding 
social event of the season.” The 
affair was held at the home of Mrs. 
W.F. McGregor on 45th Street, 
whose house was ‘‘resplendent with 
summer flowers,” Among those in 
charge were the mesdames J.P. 
Trullinger, Albert Engbretson, 
Garnet Green, Don Mitchell, Ward 
Quarles and Henry Leinenweber, 

At the membership tea in 1546 the 
committee included Mrs.. James 
Bowler, Mrs. Harley Slusher and 
Mrs. Fred Hellberg. Past presi- 
dents poured: Mrs. J.C. Ten Brook; 
Mrs. John Acton; Mrs. E.B. 
Hughes; and Mrs. Garnet Green. 

At the Tri-Y banquet held May 5, 
1945, Annie Jean Jarvis was 
chairman and Anna Marie 
Friedrich conducted the installa- 
tion. On Mav 6, 1947, when ceremo- 
nies at the Episcopal Church 
honored graduating members, 
Loraine Allen gave the welcoming 
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speech and Nancy Lovell in- 
troduced the guests. Geraldine 
Beemer and Gloria Stiger provided 
the music, 

The YWCA residence on the 
corner of 12th and Franklin was the 
scene of many festivities through 
the years, including at least one 
wedding. On June 20, 1948, a young 
lady resident, Miss Audrey Broce, 
secretary at Tongue Point Naval 
Station, was married to Charles A. 
Paetow. The Rev. David Hunter, 
naval chaplain, performed the ccr- 
emony and Miss Bess Spicer played 
the piano. The Pae:ows have made 
Astoria their home these 39 years. 
“Chuck” Paetow retired in 1978 
after 24 years on the Astoria police 
force, the final eight as chief. 

One of the big projects of the 
YWCA was participation with other 
community groups in the prepara- 
tion of Christmas food baskets. This 
was always preceded by the 
“hanging of the greens.” This 
festivity was one of the last held in 
the old house, for en June 3, 1955 
The Daily Astorian carried this 
Story: “It is good news that the 
YMCA and the YWCA are going to 
merge their operations.” 


The YMCA had deen shut down 
since August 1954. The YWCA had 
managed to stay op2n with minimal 
programs. Now they decided to 
reopen as one unit to start summer 
programs. The Rev. Paul McFarlin, 
Presbyterian pastor, and Mrs. 
Leroy Steinmann became the 
committee to choose supervisors for 
summer activities for both boys and 


girls. 


The YWCA building was sold to 
the Knights of Columbus, the men’s 
organization of St. Mary's Catholic 
Church. They used i! for church and 
community activities unti) August 
1966 when they in turn sold the 
building to the Zion Lutheran 
Church. The Zion Church became 
Peace Lutheran Church after its 
merger with Trinily Lutheran in 
November 1974. The Lutheran 
congregation utilized their purchase 
as an education annex and meeting 
place for some community groups 
for several years. 

Now, the 82-year-old building 
stands vacant, a forlorn reminder 
of the useful and happy activities 
that took place there during the 30 
years it was the YWCA residenze 
and in more recent years as the 
location for church-related furc- 
tiens. 


„Scouting has distinguished past 


a) 


This is a tribute to the’608 Cub 
Scouts and Boy Scouts and their 
leaders in the Fort Clatsop District 
who along with Scouts around the 
world have been observing Febru- 
ary as Boy Scout month. 


In Clatsop County, the adage 
“Boys will be boys,” should read 
“Boy Scouts will be Boy Scouts” for 
they have carried on in a continuous 
line of honor and achievement since 
they earned their first merit badges 
until they became Scoutmasters 
themselves. That's the way the 
Scout movement has persisted in 
the Fort Clatsop District for more 
than 70 years. 

Ralph Stevens, an Astorian whose 
chief interests were music.and the 
ouldoors, had been following the 
growing Scout movement ever since 
the first Scout troop was organized 
in the United States in 1910, Finally, 
in October 1916, he called a meet- 
ing. told about Daniel Beard. one of 
the national founders, discussed the 
Scout Law, talked about hiking trips 
and merit badges, and signed up 30 
lads, enough to start four patrols. A 
little later, the YMCA enlisted 14 of 
their members. Scouting in Astoria 
was on its way. 

In February 1917, the City Parks 
Commission, meeting in the office 
of Attorney Frank Spittle, gave the 
Scouts a great boost. The Astoria 
Daily Budget reported, “The Boy 
Scouts of Astoria will have the most 
unique headquarters in the 
Northwest. none other than old Fort 
Astoria now standing in the most 
conspicuous place in the City Park 
on the hill.” 

Just six years earlier, the city, 
with John Wicks as the architect, 
had built a replica of Fort Astoria in 
what is now called Shively Park as 
a feature of the big Centennial 
celebration in 1911. Now the news 
story effervesced, ‘The old 
stockade will welcome the lads to 
their permanent Scout home and 
every morning's sun will revive 
memories of pioneer days to inspire 
them until they are called to take 
tneir places in the industrial and 
social community where they live.” 
The stockade was torn down three 
years later because of unsafe un- 
derstructure and rotting walls. 

The Scouts’ first organized field 
trip occurred on Memorial Day, 
May 31. 1917, when they climbed 
Saddle Mountain and firmly planted 
the American far atop its highest 
point. 

After the aemolition of their 
headquarters is. the City Park, 
Scoute were piven another mecting 
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place. On Aug. 2, 1920, the City 
Council voted unanimously to “turn 
Liberty Temple over to the Boy 
Scouts for permanent headquarters 
with the edifice to be moved from 
the courthouse lawn to the city- 


side of the building so the Y 
structure, still in use, was saved 
from the holocaust. Later, the boys 
worked long hours carrying coffee 
and sandwiches to sailors who had 
been called in to help patrol the 
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owned property al Ninth and 
Duane.” Ed Ross, a Scout at the 
time, now living with his wife, Eda, 
on West Lexington Avenue, re- 
members the building was moved to 
the corner now occupied by the 
parking lot of the U.S. National 
Bank. The structure was built on 
the courthouse lawn to serve as 
headquarters for the sale of Liberty 
Bonds to help finance World War I. 

In December 1924, Scouts in 
Astoria were given another “per- 
manent” home. The evening paper 
reported, “The biggest boost came 
to Scouting when Executive Ralph 
Stevens announced the donation of 
the use of a log cabin in the deep 
woods at the head of First Street.” 
The article went on to say that the 
donor wished to remain anonymous, 
but that the cabin with living room, 
bedroom; kitchen and a spacious 
attic would provide lodging for 30 
boys. Stevens further said that 
three troops at a time would 
alternate weekends there where 
they could practice their Scout 
crafts in the dense woods without 
ever leaving town. 

Whenever disaster hits, Boy 
Scouts are often among the first 
volunteers on the scene. Of course, 
Astoria’s greatest disaster was the 
Big Fire of 1922, when most of the 
downtown area went up in flames. 
Scouts gave greal service during 
the crisis. Herbert Palmberg. now 
of Warrenton, recalls that when he 
and his brother, Bill. looked out 
from their home then at Fourth and 
Franklin and saw the soaring 
flames in the town below, they 
raced down to the YMCA building to 
retrieve their basketball. They were 
immediately commandecred into a 
bucket brigade and for hours 
passec buckets of water from the 
swimming pool to the roof and north 
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Streets. Palmberg tells that when 
he and a companion were hurrying 
around charred piling, they saw a 
dead man hanging from a stringer 
above. Others saw him, too, but no 
one took the time to cut him down. 

Ed Ross remembers his Scout 
service during the Big Fire. As 
merchandise and household items 
were rescued from burning, they 
had to be carried to a safe place. 
Ross and his fellow Scouts, 
Mortimer Brown and John 
Verschueren, helped with the car- 
rying and then were placed on 
guard. Ross remembers he was 
handed a gun and told to spend the 
night guarding the collection stored 
in the Presbyterian Church. Later, 
Executive Stevens presented him 
with a gold Elgin watch in appreci- 
ation of his services. Ross still 
treasures the watch but is having it 
inscribed to pass along to his 
grandson, David Haskell. Ross also 
telis about having lost a gold 
stickpin sometime before the fire. 
He had been sorry to lose it for it 
was a gift brought from Finland by 
his friend, Kasten Fellman. Days 
after the fire, as he was scuffing 
through the ashes, he saw some- 
thing bright and there was his gold 
stickpin. 


Through the years, Scouts have 


helped in other emergencies. In 
March 1943 Sheriff Paul Kearney 
and his deputy, Myron Jones, asked 
the Sea Scouts and older Boy Scouts 
to help search for a young woman 
missing from her home near 
Youngs Bay. A group led by 
Scoutmaster Lester Horton oul- 
fitted themselves with heavy boots 
and warm clothing. carrying axes 
to chop out the thick underbrush. 
They found the girl at noon the next 
day in the deep woods southeast of 
Lewis and Clark School. In more 


recent times, Scout Floyd Holcom 
saved a man from choking to death 
by applying the Heimlich maneuver 
which Dr. Charles Linehan had 
taught him in earning a merit 
badge. 

Ever since Scouting began, 
parents have been needlessly anx- 
ious about the comfor! and safety of 
their sons who leave home boister- 
ously and joyfully to face the rigors 
of Scout camp. (With three Scout 
sons and a grandson, I know the 
feeling!) So it must have heen thus 
when on Aug. 5, 1924, 52 lads 
gathered their gear fer the biggest 
encampment Fort Clatsop troops 
had ever had. They camped the 
first night in Astoria, marching 
through downtown in uniform to the 
beat of drums and flags unfurled 
while proud fathers, misty-eyed 
mothers, admiring sisters and 
envious small brothers lined the 
streets. Early next morning with 
Stevens in charge, fiey ‘oarded 
buses for Seaside. then hited over 
the mountain and through the 
woods to Cannon Beach, where for 
two hours they were given the 
freedom of the new natatorium. 
Scouts who had passed their Red 
Cross tests demenstruted life sav- 
ing techniques for vacationers on 
the beach. Then on te Arch Cane. 
where they made comp along Arch 
Cape Creek for a two-week stay. 

One week later came the word 
which worried parents always fear 
— a disaster. A violent thun- 
derstorm and sudden freshet had 
washed out the camp. The boys had 
grabbed what clothing and bedding 
they could and waded to higher 
ground. Next morning. local resi- 
dents dried them out and fed them. 
and the boys salvagec' shoes and 
canned food along the creek banks. 
“All the boys are saf2,"" Stevens 
phoned back to Astoria, “and none 
of them wants to come home.” 
Among the boys at the camp were 
Sam and Jack Spittle. Joe 
Boyington, George Flavel, Harley 
Slusher Jr., Carl Thorsness, Robert 


. Carruthers, Lester Butterfield, Ted 


Stokes, Emil Leppa. Ralph 
Driskell, John Hagmeizr and Hal 
Snow Sr. 

Interest in Scouting ruse and fell 
in the years after 1825. In fact, & 
news story in July 1926 announced 
that Scout activities in the county 
were being suspended because of 
lack of interest. Then with new 
volunteers came increased 
participation and in April 1951. Fort 
Clatsop District hac its first can- 
didate for the Eag!e rani. highest 
award in Scouting. 

(To be continued.) 


Scouting has lifelong benefits 


ENITOR”S MOTE: This ts Part 


Two of a two part series on Scouting 
in Clatsop County. 


ler years of ups and down in 

‘ning interest, Fort Clatsop 
District achieved a milestone. On 
Thursday evening, April 16, 1931, In 
the cirenlt courtroom of the county 
courthouse, the district's first Eagle 
Scout presentation was made. The 
recipient was iS-year-old Arthur C. 
Johnson, member of Moose Patrol, 
Troop 21t ‘To attain Eagle rank, he 
had earned 21 merit badges as he 
proceeded all the way from Ten- 
derfoot, Second Class, First Class, 
Star, Life and finally lo Eagle, the 
hiphest rank to be earned by any 
Scout, Now a lifelong resident of 
Clatsop County, Johnson lives with 
his wife. ‘Thelma, in the house 
where he was born, Since retiring 
on Dee 31, IRG, afler 10 years as 
appraiser and 12 years as county 
assessor, he devoles his time fo 
raising beef caltle on his Youngs 
River farm 

When Johnson was asked about 
memories of his Scouting years, he 
recalled summers at Camp 
Meriwether south of Tillamook. On 
one occasion, he and a dozen other 
older lads in the group agreed to 
hike from Meriwether to a camp 
near Lincoln Ciy ‘To pet the feel of 
pioneering. they avoided apen 
tomis, hiking over dense mountain 
lerrain and wading rushing 

ams: mly near Neskowin did 
S harter a boal to cross a river. 

«emote was their route that their 
supply truck didn't catch up with 
them until the afternoon of the third 
day, 

In the 56 vears since Arthur's 
achievement, dozens of other Clal- 
sop County Scouts have become 
Engles. Ralph Olson, George Peeke 
and Donald Riswick followed Ar- 
thur in 1922 and °33. Robert Lovell 
received his Eagle rank in 1937. 
Judge Thomas Edison and Bryson 
Lausch campleted their work In 
12. Jack Lundeen, Westport, was 
the first to attaln the award in his 
community, later becoming an ex- 
ecutive In the steel industry on the 
Fast Coast. Paul Reimers, Leonard 
Vernon and Bob Drucker carried on 
active Scouting in the Olney com- 
munity for many years, Relmers 
remembers that he once had nine 
boys in his Troop IBRI and five of 
(hem became Faples, his own son, 
Paul, Phillip White, Henry Tongess, 
Mike Jensen and Lee Fisher, Fisher 
has said that Scout training helped 
him cope with the rigors of 
Vietnam Craig Johnson, Eagle of 
‘74, is now in mission work In Brazil 
in preparation for — full-time 
ministry. Jaek Phillips, Seaside, 
beeame an eagle in 1952, about the 


py that flush Kerwin, Seaside 


druggist, achieved Eagle rank, 
Several pairs of brothers have 
entered the honored Ust of Eagles. 
Two sets of twin brothers from 
Seaside top the lst. Chris and Greg 
Cole, sons of Judge and Mrs. 


Jon Levy, director, (retired) of 
Camp Kliwantlong; Dr. Eric Re- 
horst, U.S. Coast Guard dentist; 
William Reuter, retired educator; 
Dr. Raynor Smith, adjutant of 
American Legion Post 12; Thomas 


George Cole, heeame Fagles in 
1965. Twins Delbert and Robert 
Rarnatd neifleved Fagie about 1950. 
Robert was a member of the first 
graduating class of the Air Force 
Academy and arranged for his 
Scoutmaster, John Royce, to attend 
the ceremonics. (Royce, now de- 
ceased, was the “patron saint” of 
IMagle Scouts in Seaside for 30 
years.) Warrenton brothers, Ward 
and Gale Plummer, sons of Emily 
Phimmer, became Scouts in 1954 
and '57. Ward, with his doctorate in 
physics from Cornell, is on the 
faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Gale, now of Port- 
land, has his own statewide busi- 
ness In scales service and sales. 
Duncan Law, Astoria Scout volun- 
teer for 30 years, recalls that in the 
1970s (here were at least five pairs 
of brothers who attalned Fagle 
rank: John and Richard North, 
Clive and Kyle Campbell, Michael 
and Steven Dubb, Allan and Lauren 
Linehan (1981) and John and Billy 
Webb. Then there were the three 
brothers in the Clare Edwards 


family, Jeffrey and Steven 
Edwards and half-brother John 
Corbin. 


Scoutmaster Victor Kee almost 
has a palir of Eagles in his family. 
Son Robert received his award in 
1981 and younger son Roger has his 
papers in and is preparing for the 
Board of Review. Another name 
being added to this long line of 
honor Is that of Dale Searles, son of 
Michael and Arloine Searles and 
grandson of Dale and Jean Curry. 
Young Dale has already passed his 
Board of Review. 

Another pair of brothers earned 
their Eagle rank In Vancouver, 
Wash. Obie O'Bryant and his 
brother Wiillam became Eagles in 
the 1940s when their father, Obie 
Sr.. was their Scoutmaster. Other 
residents of this community who 
earned their Fagle rank elsewhere 
Include Dr. ‘Timothy Borman, or- 
thopedic physician and surgeon; 
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Scoggins, unit manager of the state 
Forestry Service; and the Rev. Bud 
Coates, pašto? of Iminbituel : Lu- 
therah Church in Knappa. ' 7 

Throughout the yeats, càmping 
experience has been one of the 
strengths of Scouting. Early 
campsites were located in the 
county. In 1932, Edward M. Cherry, 
local shipping magnate, made 
available an acreage on the trail 
between Lewis and Clark and 
Seaside. This, named Camp Cherry, 
was for use by all the Scouts of the 
district. A cabin was built for 
meetings, a flag pole erected and 
the grounds prepared for camping 
and outdoor activities. The camp 
was later phased out when the 
Cullaby Lake area was developed. 

In 1940, Scouts leased a plot on the 
northeast corner of Cullaby Lake. 
For two years they held work 
partles and campouts to prepare 
the grounds for Scout activities. On 
July 12, 1942, the first encampment 
was held there with 50 boys enjoy- 
ing fishing, games, hiking and 
working for merit badges. This 
camp was in use for a number of 
years. 

Scouting, now a worldwide orga- 
nization, has demonstrated over 


. and over again that it has a lasting, _ 
beneficial effect upon its members. 


A survey reveals that 33 percent of 
Cubs become Scouts. Of that 
number only about one out of 200 
achieves the Eagle rank. However, 
there are many fine Scouts who for 
various reasons had to give up the 
effort. To attaln that final honor 
requires energy, persistence, 
strength of character, and the 
support of dedicated Scoutmasters 
and the candidate’s family. The 
Eagle Scout must have earned 21 
merit badges in such areas as 
health, communications, lifesaving, 
and citizenship. The final step is the 
planning and completion of a com- 
munity project and the vow to give 
back to Scouting by his own service 
the benefits he has received. 


Local Scout leaders are proof of 
the saying, “Once a Scout, always a 
Scout." Take Bob Lovell for exam- 
ple, He received his Eagle award in 
1937 at the national jamboree In 
Washington, D.C., with Daniel 
Beard himself, one of the founders 
of Boy Scouts of America, as the 
presentor. In the 50 years since that 
day, Lovell has worked continu- 
ously In Scouting, so that one of his 
colleagues said the other day, “Bob 
Lovell Is Mr. Scouting personifted in 
the Fort Clatsop District.” Take 
Duncan Law for another example. 
He spent 30 years in Scouting, 
Including portions of 19 summers as 
counselor at Camp Baldwin. Now he 
says, ‘I’m supposed to be retired, 
but I can’t stay away from Scout- 
ing.” And then there Is Leland 
Westley, who during his years as 
Scoutmaster took all the work along 
with his boys and became an Eagle 
at age 30. (Now Eagle work must be 
completed by the age of 18.) Such ts 
the dedication of the leaders who 
are keeping local Scouting alive and 
well. 

Scout work In Fort Clatsop Dis- 
trict (Clatsop County) is carried on 
by Don Cornell, district executive, 
and by many volunteers. Ernest 
Davis Is chairman of the district. 
District officers and advisers in- 
clude Bob Lovell, Dale Collins, 
Thomas Edison, George Cole, 
Kathleen Sibson and Tom Scoggins. 
Others who have served in various 
capacitles through the years in- 
clude John and Anita Finel of 
Knappa (thelr son, Larry, ts an 
Eagle); John Royce and Jack 
Phillips, Seaside; Ward Buell of 
Gearhart; and Nick and Phyllis 
Dubb, Astoria. 

In addition to the volunteers 
mentioned, there are 10 Cubmasters 
and 10 Scoutmasters in the district. 
Execulive Cornell says all the 
volunteers are the backbone of the 
organization and there is always 
need for more. Often there are boys 
who want to become Scouts, but 
leaders can’t be found to organize 
them. 


However, Cornell and Davis are 
encouraged. They say membership 
in the district has increased 30 
percent in the last two years as 
more parents become aware of the 
values of Scouting. 
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My thanks go to the several Scout 
Jeaders who cheerfully answered 
my questions during the prepara- 
tion of this recognition of worldwide 
Scout month. Because of the innu- 
merable persons involved in Scout- 
ing over the years, it has been 
Impossible to give credit to all who 
deserve it. For these omissions we 
are truly sorry. 
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First train ride unfor; 


Are you interested in railroads? 

If so, you will enjoy the next 
meeting of the Clatsop County 
Historical Society. The speaker, 
Walter B. Grande, retired executive 
of Burlington Northern, will show 
slides and talk about early raliroads 
in Clatsop County. 

The announcement of this meet- 
ing set me to recalling my first 
train ride. I am sure many readers 
of my vintage have similar memo- 
ries. I was four going on five, but I 
remember the trip clearly and 
hearing my parents’ conversations 
in later years kept the details alive. 

The year was 1909. My parents 
had struggled on a 160-acre farm in 
Kansas for the nine years of their 
marriage. Now because of the 
glowing accounts of free homestead 
land in Montana and the urging of 
relatives located near Glendive, my 
parents decided that was a chance 
to get ahead. So my father and my 


í uncle chartered space on one of Jim 


“Hill's immigrant trains that were 


moving settlers to the West by the 
thousands. 

On a bitter cold day in March a 
boxcar for moving stock was swit- 
ched to the siding in our small town 
of Mont Ida in eastern Kansas, The 
men, along with kind neighbors, 
worked all night loading a cow, a 
team of horses, pigs, chickens and 
as much farm equipment and 
household stuff- as the shipping 
rules and space would allow, along 
with buckets to carry water to the 
animais at every water stop. 
Lastly, they had to stow their own 


- clothing, bedrolis and food for the 


men could not travel with their 
families in the day coaches; they 
had to take care of the animals and 
protect their possessions. 

At noon the next day, the jong 
train from Kansas City, with im- 
migrants already aboard, made a 
brief switch to hook onto our stock 
car. This barely gave my father 
time to hurry my mother, my 
nine-month-old brother and me with 


all our Gia onto one of the 
passenger coaches. He turned one 
worn green velvet seat to face 
another, then raced back to the 
stock car. That double seat was our 
home for the next four days and 


mete ae tm ae 


was warmer than: we were, 
The trip was rough and noisy as 


the train jerked and clanged at 


switching points. Inside the car was 
the quarreling, of exhausted 


mothers, the crying of car-sick’ 


three nights. 

The day coach had flimsy walls 
and small dirty windows which 
were iced over most of the time. A 
pot-bellied stove at the farthest end 
of the car furnished the only heat. It 
was flanked by a stack of kindling 
on one side and a sack of coal on the 
other. The car was not crowded at 
first, but along the way, other 
families were hustled on, all laden 
with boxes of food and valises of 
clothing. The children usually 
dragged flour sacks bulging with 
towels, washrags, homemade soap 
and didies (diapers), all for ready 


use. 

The pot-bellied stove had two flat 
lids on top providing space for 
heating food. 1 was glad when It was 
our turn to go to the stove so I could 
get warm. My mother had prepared 
a good supply of bread and butter, 
fried chicken and navy beans, but 
those nearer the stove usually 
crowded in first, so we often ate our 
food cold while mother nursed the 
baby. We were glad when my father 
came to eat with us sometimes and 
to share the events of the inbetween 
times. Mother worried that he was 
cold in the stock car, but he satd 
that with the heat of the animals 
and his bedroll deep in the hay, he 
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children and the morning retching 
of three women “in family way." 
Worst of all was the vile odor in the 
coach caused by unbathed humani- 
ty, burned beans. and unwashed 
diapers hung on a line over the 
stove to dry so they could be pinned 
on again. . 

In St. Paul, my father’s car was 
switched to another train, so he 
couldn't come to see us any more. I 
think my mother cried all the way 
to Glendive, where my father ar- 
rived two days after we did. 

Well, so much for my first train 


ride. Thousands of families were on - 


the move In those days, getting off 
at stations all along the line. Sam 
Churchill’s father, “Big Sam,’*eft 
Maine in 1902 and rode the train to 
St. Helens, then in 1911, with his 
wife, Caroline, came on to Astoria. 
Dorothy Churchill's parents trav- 
eled from Illinois and detrained in 
Mabton, Wash. The mother of Ethel 
Wicks and Ebba Wicks Brown came 
across Canada by train to Van- 
couver, B.C., then down to Kalama, 
Wash., across by boat train to 


Goble, then on to Astoria. 

Many immigrants, including the 
Hildebrands and the Frickes, took 
the central route to San Francisco, 

up to 


then Astoria. The 
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rgettable 


PE T of MEH and Bill 
Ritter and their sister, Jean Smith, 
left Kansas to settle in Kelso, 
Wash., settling a second time near 
Pasco, Wash. In 1909, Kristina 
Berney’s mother, Esther Palmrose 


‘Pernu, at age 2, came with her 


mother and older brother through 
Ellis Island all the way from New 
York to the very end of the line, 
Holladay Station in scuth Seaside. 
Then travel began to change. 
When Mary Mason left Kansas with 
her parents in 1922, they traveled in 
the family touring car with the back 


, seat piled so high Wat little Mary 


and the dog bumped their heads on 
the top all the way to Portland. But 
the plano came by train. r 


The first passenger train from 
Portland to Clatsop County and the 
beaches arrived on May 16, 1898. 
Hundreds of exuberant passengers 
filled its 16 coaches, with crowds 
cheering at every stop. Fares were 
$3 each,” though later in fierce 
competition with steamer service, 
they dropped to 50 cents for the 
round trip and even for a brief time 
to 25 cents. Some people rode to 
Portland most every day. 


In 1951 when the SF&S (Spokane, 
Portland and Seattle) Company 
announced plans to terminate pas- 
senger service, coastal residents 
were dismayed. A large group of 
concerned citizens traveled to Port- 
land to-protest the closure. When 
the railroad spokesman asked how 
many had made the trip by train 
only one hand went up. On Jan. 15, 
1952, the last scheduled passenger 
train made its run into Clatsop 
County. 


To hear more aboul railroads in 
Clatsop County, make reservations 
for the historical society luncheon 
at the Sunset Empire Room, 2813 
Marine Drive, Astoria, March 18 at 
noon. Phone the Heritage Center, 
325-2203. 
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Red Cross offers range of services 


March is American Red Cross 
month, Our Clatsop County chapter, 
with others across the nation, has 
been marking the month with 
special events. One was the highly 
successful CPR training school on 
March 7 at Camp Rilea where 95 
volunteers gathered to receive free 
instruction in lifesaving techniques. 

Another special event was the 
open house held this week at 
chapter headquarters at the Car- 
riage House on the grounds of 
Flavel Mansion. Linda Ornelas, 
chapter manager, and volunteers 
were on hand to welcome the guests 
and explain highlights of the orga- 
nizalion. One area of information 
was that chapters everywhere 
carry on five major services. 

Service to military families: The 
Red Cross assists active military 
personnel and their families with 
emergency communications and 
may make small emergency loans, 
also providing counseling services. 

Disaster relief: The Red Cross is 
the primary voluntary disaster re- 
lief agency in the nation. Assistance 
covers immediate needs only. Since 
1950, the National American Red 
Cross has provided $137,718 in 
disaster assistance to residents of 
Clatsop County, such help coming 
when local funds were exhausted. 

First Aid and CPR: The Red 
Cross is famous for its first aid 
assistance and for its instruction 
classes. The local chapter is always 
in need of more instructors. Train- 
ing classes will be scheduled any 
lime when al least eight candidates 
are available. 

Water safety: Classes are taught 
at Sunset Pool in Seaside and at 
Tapiola Pool in Astoria. Programs 
progress from beginners to 
advanced techniques with classes 
for the handicapped. 

Blood services: To meel the 
needs of patients in 74 hospitals in 
Western Oregon and southwest 
Washington, the Red Cross must 
gather an average of 515 units of 
blood ver day. Our chapter 
participates by sponsoring blood- 
mobiles around the county — 18 last 
year, coliecting 1.600 units of whole 
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blood from volunteer donors, This 
year so far, 12 bloodmobiles have 
collected 777 units. Eight more 
visits are scheduled. 

Administering local programs is 
the executive committee with Jack 
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McRae as the very active 
chairman. Manager Ornelas says 
the chapter will miss him greatly 
when he leaves Astoria, but she has 
already alerted Tillamook that he is 
moving to their territory. Other 
execulive members are Rachel 
Lundell, Waverlie Warila and Diana 
McAlpin. 

The blood donor program is one of 
the most publicized of the Red 
Cross services. McRae and his 
executive committee administer 
this with the additional help of 
George Gunn and Martha 
MacDonald, health and safety 
services are headed by Mary 
Gabriel, Dick Ford, Doris Girard 
and Mary Blake. 

The American Red Cross took 
root in 1904 when Clara Barton 
needed funds to care for Civil War 
wounded. She started 
memberships at $1 each. I was 
amazed to learn that never during 
the intervening 83 years has the 
cost of membership risen. Clatsop 
County Chapter presently has 400 
members. 

The Astoria Chapter got its start 
on the afternoon of April 3, 1917. 
Mrs. E.M. Cherry and Miss Sadie 
Crang called a meeting at the 
Cherry home in the newly built 
Franklin Apartments. Within the 
weel:, they had 80 names on the 
membership roll. When permanent 
orgen:zation was completed on July 
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27, 1,502 members were signed up. 
B.F. Stone, manager of Elmore 
Cannery, was elected president. 
Vice presidents were chosen to 
represent the various communities. 
Drs. R.J. Pilkington and J.A. 
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Fulton represented Astoria, along 
with Mrs. A.A. Finch and Mrs. W.F. 
McGregor. Seaside representatives 
were Sarah Middleton and L.L. 
Paget. George Warren, Warrenton; 
Mrs. Hurlburt and E.A. Taylor, 
Pacific Grange; Mrs. W.S. Kinney, 
Lewis and Clark; Mrs. J. Jameson, 
Jewell; and Mrs. K.F. Johnson, 
Youngs River. 

The activity of the local chapter 
expanded dramatically during 
World War 1. Henrietta Hobson 
Prael, daughter of Richard Hobson 
and early cousin of Marjorie 


Halderman, performed devoted 
service as chairman of military 
relief. Volunteers gathered 
sphagnum moss {for surgical 


dressings and bushels of fruit pits 
for medicinal use. Bandages by the 
mile were cut and rolled. 

The Great Depression in the 1930s 
Imposed new duties on the Red 
Cross as it, along with other county 
agencies, administered relief pro- 
grams such as WPA and CCC. In 
1933, Miss Patricia Flavel gave the 
Flavel Mansion to Clatsop County to 
be used “for Public Philanthropic 
Enterprises," specifying the Red 
Cross as one of these. In the 1950s 
when the mansion became a 
museum, the Red Cross renovated 
the carriage house into attractive 
headquarters where its offices are 
today. 

Minute: c’ the 


jocal chapter 
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through the years note many 
persons who have helped the Red 
Cross give effective service to the 
area. A few of these are Mrs. F.H. 
Haradon, daughter of the Samuel 
Elmores, committee chairman, 
1920; Ira Miller.. treasurer, 1929; 
Bill Seeborg, membership 
chairman in 1931 and ‘38; John W. 
Halderman, chairman in 1935; Mrs. 
Vernon Fowler, 1941; Dr. Ed 
Harvey, drive chairman in 1944; 
Daniel Webster, chairman, 1572; 
Pat Barnum, 1978: and Obie 
O'Bryant, 1980. Edna Ohlmann and 
Janet Boyd were sonored in 1981. In 
1982, Jan Kalmbach. Luise Tetzlaff 
and Sue Casberg were credited with 
many accomplishments and the 
blood donor protraim receive: three 
regional awards. 

Also in 1882. the loca! chenter 
faced onc of ils greatest challenges. 
Relief efforts reauired when a 
Youngs River flood control dike 
broke exhausted the funds budgeted 
for disaster relief. hut volunteer 
help and money was gathered to 
assist the 30 members of 13 families 
who had to evacnate their homes. 
Later one of the victims said, “Tne 
Coast Guard helped, and so did the 
Red Cross. They were beautiful." 

In another instance, the’ Red 
Cross took care of a family, which 
included six children from age 11 
months to 6 vears, when the home 
was burned. Since July 1. the local 
chapter has given assistance to five 
families whose homes burned at an 
expenditure of $1.911, besides solic- 
iting food, clothing and volunteer 


-help. - 


Funds for carrying on local Red 
Cross programs are provided by the 
United Way drive, membership 
fees, memorial gifts and personal 
donations and by the fees charged 
for some of the training classes. At 
the present time, tne Clatsop 
County Chapter has 58 certified 
instructors to give training in the 
wide range of lifesaving tecnniaues 

“Clatsop County peeple are 
wonderful ta help m cur programs 
and emergencics." srys Crnelas. 
“The more help we pet. Uu mere 
help we can give.” 


fidi 
Railroading was big business in 
Clatsop County early in this centu- 
ry. That was the word brought by 
Walter B. Grande, guest speaker at 
last week’s luncheon of the Clatsop 
County Historical Society. 


Railroading history in this area 
began in 1889 when a line was being 


built from Portland through 
Hillsboro to Tillamook. The 
Seashore Railroad built from 


Youngs Bay to Seaside was in- 
tended to meet the other line at 
Hillsboro, but the plan was aban- 
doned. Then in 1897, Andrew Benoni 
Hammond, Northwest lumberman, 
bought the Seashore line and con- 
nected it with the Northern Pacific 
at Goble, 40 miles downriver from 
Portland. He named it the Astoria & 
Columbia River Railroad. On May 
16, 1898, Clatsop County held a 
rousing celebration when the first 
passenger train made the 122-mile 
trip from Portland to Seaside with , 
hundreds of exuberant passengers 
filling its 16 coaches. 

What a boon this new transporta- 
tion was to the North Coast! Service 
soon expanded to six trains a day. 
Riders could take an early train to 

ortland, have breakfast in the 

ning car at tables set with fine 
linens and silver served by white- 
coated waiters, then enjoy a sump- 
tuous dinner as they returned on 
one of the evening trains. 

Heavy competition developed be- 
tween river steamship passenger 
service and the railroad, with $3 
round-trip tickets dropping, for one 
brief period, to 25 cents as each 
company tried to win patrons from 
the other. 

Competition also grew between 
the Portland-Seaside run and the 
Portiand-Tillamook line. Flashy ads 
appeared extolling the scenic al- 
tractions of each. The Clatsop ads 
flaunted the beauty of the beaches 
and gave Astoria the dubious de- 
scription, “that city in the romantic 
history of which the flags of Spain, 
France. Russia, Britain and Amer- 
ica mingle. and over which Astor's 
men and Hudson's Bay wrangled.” 
Tillamook people waxed poetic over 
their region as “the land of cheese, 
trees and ocean breeze ” 

During Mr. Grande’s talk, he 
showed a slide of the Portland- 
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Seaside timetable. Fortunately, 1 
later found a copy of the schedule in 
a volume at the Astoria Public 
Library, “Stations West,” by Edwin 


g the rails in Cla tsop 


the crew had to shovel snowdrifts. 

In San Francisco, we had four 
days of sightseeing, then at noon on 
the fifth day, we boarded the ship 


D. Culp, It listed 58 stations, bound for Flavel-Astoria. (We 
including flag stops, between Port- pronounced if Flay-vel.) Poor 
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land and Seaside with a travel time 
of a little less than five hours. The 
Stations nearest our area were 
Knappa, Svensen, Burnside, Fern 
Hill, John Day, Tongue Point, 
Hume, Astoria and Sunnymead, 
named for the nearby farm of 
Bethenia Owens-Adair. 

Stations on to Seaside were 
Meriwether, Warrenton, Skipanon, 
Carnahan, West, Clatsop, But- 
terfield, Gearhart, Necanicum, 
Seaside and Holladay. 

Train travel reached its heyday In 
1915 when -the Panama Canal 
opened, and San Francisco staged 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
Grande showed slides of the com- 
peting ships built by the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific 
Railroads at a cost of more than $3 
million each. Narrow and sleek, 
they were called the greyhounds of 
the Pacific as they raced from the 
new docks at Flavel, west of 
Warrenton, to San Francisco, re- 
ducing travel time to 26 hours. 

By coincidence, my family and I 
traveled from San Francisco to 
Flavel on the Northern Pacific 
steamship in November 1915. My 
parents had harvested two or three 
good wheat crops on a tableland of 
eastern Montana, so they decided 
my brother and | should have the 
experience of travel. (He was 7 and 
] was 11.) So we set oul for the 
World's Fair by taking the train in 
the litlle town of Lamberg. The 
train was three days late because 
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mother soon became so violently 
seasick that she stayed in the cabin 
for the entire trip. My brother too 
was Indisposed, but my father and I 
had a fine trip. Later he liked to tell 
my mother, with a twinkle in his 
eye, about the great meals we 
enjoyed. My chief recollection of 
Flavel was the crush of the crowd 
as we transferred hurriedly from 
the ship to the train waiting to take 
us to Portland. l 

When Mr. Grande was telling 
about trains, he said, “If you really 
want to know about trains, you 
should talk to Bud Howell. He 
knows more about trains than 
anyone.” So after the meeting I 
went to see Lloyd “Bud” Howell, 
recovering from surgery, and his 
wife, Eileen, at their home near 
Astor School. What a delightful hour 
that was! Both are from longtime 
local families. His father, Ernest, 
was a railroader. Her father, Jack 


L'Amie, was plant superintendent 


for Columbia River Packers 
Association. Lloyd's sister, Ruth 
(Mrs. Lloyd) Halsan, lives on Leif 
Erikson Drive. Daughter Linda 
(Mrs. Kenneth) Johnson, lives in 
Gearhart, and son Mike has mi- 
grated to Portland. 

Reflecting on railroading, Howell 
sald, “Glenn Davis of Warrenton 
and I are just about the only 
old-timers left. He was section 
foreman in Seaside and later in 
Astoria until he retired in 1984, and 
l was chief clerk at Astoria until I 
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retired in 1977.” He went on to say 
with pride that no bad train wreck 
had ever occurred in the county, 
“but,” be added, “there were 
plenty of minor derailments.” 
These were caused chiefly by faulty 
switches and mudslides. Animals 
often obstructed the rails, 
especially the elk around Wauna. 

Howell especially recalis the 
blackout rules during World War 11, 
when the Coast Guard completely 
shut off all lights along the 
waterfront. “Can you imagine,” he 
asked, “running a train filled with 
war materials and military 
personnel without headlight or even 
switchlights? I tell you it was 
eerie.” (Mary Mason remembers 
that black shades had to be pulled 
down over windows as the night 
trains approached Tongue Point.) 

Howell remembers one famous 
passenger who was as gracious as 
That was 
Claudette Colbert, the actress who 
starred with. Clark Gable in the 
movie, “It Happened One Night.” 
In 1943, she came in on the train to 
be with her husband, a ship’s doctor 
who was going out on one of the 
small flat-tops launched here. 
Howell made cof'ee for her while 
she waited in the depot for a staff 
car to pick her up. I suppose Clark 
Gable rode a train to Astoria, for in 
1922, he was leading man in a 
theatrical stock company that. put 
on plays at Wailuski Grange Hall. 

The train history that Howell 
likes best to remember took place 
on July 4, 1937, the day he married 
his Astoria High Schoo! sweetheart, 
Eileen L'Amie. She graduated in 
the Class of '36, and he in °37. After 
the ceremony was performed in the 
Presbyterian manse by. the Rev. 
David Ferguson, the couple 
boarded the train for Bend, to go to 
Bud's railroad job there. They 
found the crew had decorated the 
rear end with flowers, bunling and 
a big ‘Just Married” sign. In the 
dining car, the tride and groom 
were treated to a royal wedding 
dinner served in high style com- 
plete with finger bowls. 

“Oh, my,” Lloyd Howell sighs 
happily at the memery, “I tell you 
that was a great day and a great 
train ride!" 
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Sale puts spotlight on library 


Books, books, books — and maga- 
zines too. The Fiag Room of the 
Astoria Public Library will be filled 
to overflowing Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday of next week. The 
event is the 14th annual used book 
sale sponsored by the Astor Library 
Friends Association. 

Through the years, book lovers 
have looked forward to these sales 
to pick up a supply of good reading 
matter at little cost. Books dis- 
played on the table will be priced at 
25 cents each and magazines at 10 
cents. Some special volumes will be 
found in the Flag Room shelves; 
they go to those persons who place 
the highest written bids. These 
often include sets of encyclopedias, 
classics of prose, poetry and history 
and sometimes attractively bound 

children’s books. 

i Books for sale are donated by 
interested citizens, an excellent 
to clear out one's home library, 
ing the books useful to someone 
eise. Donations of books are being 
welcomed at the library this 
weekend through Wednesday, so 
they can be ready for the sale which 
begins Thursday at 10 a.m. and 
continues on Friday and Saturday 
from 10 a.m. till 5:30 p.m. each day. 
The library magazines on sale are 
from before the year 198] because 
the library retains for five years 
those magazines indexed in 
Reader’s Guide, such as Popular 
Photography, Good Housekeeping 
and Yachting. Such magazines of 
more recent years are gladly ac- 

cepted from donors for the sale. 

Libraries have always been an 
important part of our culture, filling 
such needs as informational read- 
ing. recreational activity, source of 
research material and a location for 
discussion and meeting groups and 
art displays. 

The first mention of a local 
library occurred in the Weekly 
Astorian, Dec. 8, 1877. The article 
stated: “The Good Templars 
Association met Monday evening to 
report the result of their labors in 
establishing a free library... 


measures were then taken to pro- 
ceed with the work and soon we will 
have a long-needed necessity, a fine 
free library in a popular location 
accessible to all.” 

The newspaper went on to men- 


brate 20 years in the new building. 
Bruce Berney came as its director 
in January 1967. 

Throughout the years, the library 
has received faithful public support. 
In the 1890s, ladies gave elegant 
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tion an additional use for a library 
— that a public reading room would 
reduce drunkenness because 
drinkers could choose to spend their 
time reading. Apparently this pre- 
diction didn’t happen, for six 
months later, a news item reported 
that the free reading room no 
longer existed. An open letter by 
E.C. Holden stated, “Billiard tables 
and other games have moved into 
the reading room and so changed 
the character of the institution that 
I as a Good Templar can no longer 
have any stock in the place.” 

Other events in the progress of 
the Astoria library system: 

1892 — Incorporation of the 
association at $3 per member. 
Reading room in the Page Building 
at 11th and Duane (present location 
of the chiropractic center across 
from City Hall.) 

1905 — Moved to second floor of 
old City Hall (now the Clatsop 
County Heritage Center). 

1934 — Moved to main floor, Elks 
Building. 

1958 — Moved to Sheahan Build- 
ing, 11th and Exchange (now the 
Astoria Senior Center). 

1967 — Moved into present build- 
ing on 10th Street between Duane 
and Exchange. 

This October, ALFA will cele- 


Oregon, I 


teas, asking a donation of one book 
as admission. The first tea recorded 
a list of 125 donors. Ladies of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union organized a fair for the 
benefit of the library. Musicians of 
the town produced Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s ‘“‘Mikado“ to the delight 
of a large crowd giving an ample 
contribution. A year later, alas, a 
news Item reported that from then 
on, only the librarian would have 
access to the shelves because of 
“too much theft.” 

A good library is an asset to any 
community and the Astoria Public 
Library ranks high among those in 
towns of this size. Many visitors and 
newcomers express surprise and- 
pleasure at finding such a com- 
prehensive collection. Scholars do- 
ing research, especially in 
Northwest history, come from great 
distances to use its resources. The 
Whitney Genealogical Library, 
founded by generous contributions 
by Dorothy Whitney of Seaside and 
aided by annual donations from Tau 
Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma, as 
well as other donors, is widely used 
by visitors researching their family 
roots. One such pair last summer 
came all the way from Georgia. 

Speaking of the influence of a 
good library, one instance is re- 


counted by Muriel Simpson of 
Astoria. When she and her husbnd, 
Charles, then living in Monterey, 
Calif., were seeking an interesting 
community in which to retire, they 
narrowed the search to a half dozen 
places, then subscribed to the local 
newspapers. By reading The Daily 
Astorian, they became aware of the 
assets of this community, the fre- 
quent mention of Astoria's scenery, 
history and its up-to-date library. 


It was a lucky day, 13 years ago, y2 
when the Simpsons arrived and L 
immediately began to make their 
own contributions to the communi- \ ` 
ty. Charles, as a volunteer, 
supervised the installation of the 
communications systems at the city 
police/fire station complex being ' 
built at the time. Now he is X 
chairman of the extensive restora- ~ 
tion project going on al the centu- 
ry-old Grace Episcopal Church. 
Muriel immediately offered volun- 
teer services to the library, where 
she served for several years on the 
board, as she had when they had 
lived in Kansas and California. 
Some of the most desirable books in K 
next week’s sale have been donated 
by the Simpsons. 


ALFA is in charge of the three- SEJ 
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day sale next week. Bill Reuter, ~ 
retired high school instructor, is the 
new president. The Rev. William 
Arbaugh is vice president; Mary yY 
Stickney, secretary; and Barbara™ Y 
Wagner, treasurer. The last three 
are comparative newcomers to the 
community who immediately 
became active supporters of the 
library. Proceeds from the sale are 
used for library enrichment pro- 
grams and new equipment, such as 
the microfilm reader-printer. 

Chairman of the sale is library 
board member Donna Gustafson 
who, upon returning from vacation, 
is working energetically with volun- 
teers to get the books in order. They 
are anticipating a fleod of custom- 
ers eager to get the ber! Ecrezins 
when the sale opens at 10 n.m. 
Thursday morning. 
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The m ystery of Coxcomb Fill 


Ilave you ever wondered about 
the origin of geographic names In 
our region? How did Saddle Moun- 
tain pet its name, or what Is the 
meaning of Walluski? 

A man is coming to town next 
week who has answered these 
questions and more in his book 
“Oregon Geographic Names.” He ts 
Lewis A. McArthur, featured 
speaker at the April 15 luncheon 
meeting of the Clatsop County 
Historical Society. McArthur's vol- 
ume Identifies 2,000 place names in 
Oregon and is a best seller in 
Oregon markets and an essential 
rescarch tool for students of Oregon 
history. 

I had occasion to use the place 
names hook last week as | have on 
many other occasions. T received a 
phone call from a downtown shop 
and a trusting voice said, “I have a 
tourist customer here who asked 

moe why Coxcomb Hill was given 
f Nei a name, and | know you can 
cell me.” T couldn't, but my curiosi- 
ty sent me scurrying to the public 
library and to the exact shelf where 
I've learned McArthur's book is 
placed 

1 immediately located the item 
ahaut Coxcomb Hill. 1 read that it ts 
the highest point in Astoria located 
midway between the Columbia 
River and Youngs Bay and that it 
has an elevation of 595 feet with the 
Astoria Column at its crest adding 
another 125 fect. Then the author 
stated, “The compiler has been 
unable to learn who first applied the 
name.” 

Undaunted, } went to the index 
files. They led me to a wealth of 
information about Coxcomb Hill. I 
read that as early as 1898, a 
committee suggested building. an 
observatory tower on the top. and 
James Welch offered to donate the 
land. John Chitwood, energetic sup- 
porter of many public affairs, 
canted the county fo build a vault 
ir there for the safe storage of 


historical and legal documents, 
Someone else suggested building a 
cemetery there in memory of 
Comcomly, the great Chinook 
chieftain who had befriended Lewis 
and Clark. 


Astoria Daily Budget, Oct. 8, 1914. I 
sensed victory at last. 

Apparently, as plans for the new 
city park were going forward, a 
controversy had developed over the 
selection of a name. Fidward E. 
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In 1911, Chitwood hacked a trail 
up the hill. That led to talk about 
making the eminence a city park. 
But first, the city had to acquire the 
property. So, in 1914, the city 
fathers authorized purchase of 16 
acres from the owners, James 
Welch and Simpson Lumber Co. at 
a cost of £175 per acre. Five months 
later they bought 10 acres from 
Capt. G.W. Wood and his wife and 
jubliantly announced, “Now we own 
the hill.” Yet, in February 1915, 
they bought four additional acres, 
making a total of 30 acres to be 
developed asa city park. 

In 1916, the city acquired tand for 
the access road leading from 
Niagara Street, and in June 1917, 
Chitwood and August Hildebrand, 
founder in 1905 of Hildebrand's 
Furniture, drove the first car to the 
top of Coxcomb Hill. A few exuber- 
ant citizens then wanted to establish 
a tourist campground up there. 

Well, 1 was fascinated lo read all 
this, but 1 still found no mention of 
the origin of the name of Coxcomb. 
Finally, a reference card with the 
note "E E. Gray writes about the 
history of the name Coxcomb Hill,” 
ied me to the microfilm of the 


Gray, mayor al the time, could 
maintain a neutral stance no 
longer, so he wrote an open letter 
which was printed in a full-length 
column on the front page of the Oct. 
8 issue of the newspaper and 
extended to an inside page. In 
impassioned verbosity, Mayor Gray 
pleaded for the city council to retain 
the name Coxcomb Hill and not to 
submit to that faction who wished to 
name the new park Astor Heights. 
Gray sald he did not know the 
origin of the name Coxcomb Hil. 
Me thought maybe Capt. Robert 
Gray who discovered the Columbia 
River might have named It, since 
the ridge above the river was long 
and narrow like a cock's comb, or 


maybe Lt. Wiliam Broughton. of - 


George Vancouver's Canadian 
expedition had named it while he 
was naming Tongue Point and 
Youngs Bay. Or maybe, Gray's 
letter continued, Lewis and Clark 
had named it, or Astor's men, or the 
Britishers of Fort George. 

“At any rate,” he went on, "this 
venerable name of Coxcomb has 
been on maps and mariners’ charts 
since the Idos and ‘50s It is fixed 
there by the long process of history 


and is part of the achievements of 
the historical archivists of two 
great nations. Let us then guard 
zealously the name of Coxcomb 
um.” . 

After that cloguem plea, Mayor 
Gray continued to pursue the sub- 
ject by saying in effect that those 
who wanted to give fitting honor to 
the respected name of Astor should 
build themseives another park 
somewhere else. Then the mayor 
closed his letter with the simple, 
blunt statement, “1 do not like the 
name Astor Heights and Judge 
Bowlby endorses my siews,” 

In 1914, Mayor Edward Gray end 
Judge J.Q.A. Bowlby were 
neighbors. Gray lived In the histe: ic 
Fisher house on the corner of 2thn 
and Grand streets now being re- 
stored by Ralph and Roberta Wirfs, 
while the judge lived a half block 
away on the corner of 12th Street 
and Franklin Ave. 


1 can imagine that those two 
distinguished gentlemen carried on 
many animated conversations on 
the problems of park names and 
other civic matters. But somewhere 
along the channels of time, media- 
tion between “factions must have 
occurred; for now, 75 years later. 
we have Coxcomb Hill with the 
Astoria Column at its crest. Nearby 
is the replica of an Indian burial 
canoe honoring Chief Comcomly. 
Tourists visit the park by the 
thousands so it seems everybody's 
wish came true. 


Now after all the fun I had doing 
my research, I must agree with Mr. 
McArthur's statement which I read 
in the beginning; we do not know 
the origin of the name Coxcomb. 

eee 

Those who would like to hear Mr. 
McArthur at noon on Wednesday at 
the Pacific Room of the Astoria Red 
Lion Inn may make luncheon reser- 
vations by calling the Heritage 
Center, 325-2203 by Monda: noon. 


O Strangers ma strange land 


Astorians are accustomed to 
seeing people from other countries 
and to hearing them speak in 
different languages. Usually they 
are dressed in western style and are 
a natural part of our street scene. 
But early in this century, some 
stood out. Their brown skin was 
accentuated by the white garments 
they wore and the white turbans 
wound around their heads. 

These were Hindoo (Hindu) men. 
They had come all the way from 
their native India seeking a better 
life, or at least to earn money to 
send back home. Or maybe they 
were political refugees. They 
worked al Hammond's lumber mill 
and at Hume's cannery, both 
located along the river in 
Alderbrook. They lived in bleak 
little row houses belonging to their 
employers. 

For one brief moment, the 
spotlight of Astoria’s history was 
turned on them. On the back page of 
the Budget, Oct. 31, 1906, in a 
crowded column headed City 
Briefs, appeared this item. “Sunday 
Sing has died of consumption. He 
was found on the street in serious 
condition and taken to the hospital, 
where he was a county ward. 
Nothing is known of him excepl 
some Hindoos working al Hume's 
cannery visited him.” 

We could shed a tear for poor 
Sunday Sing. He was 10,000 miles 
from his sunny homeland dying 
{rom the dread lung disease then so 
prevalent in damp climates. But, at 
least in his last days, he had the 
compassionate care of the Sisters of 
Charity al St. Mary’s Hospital, and 
he had friends. 

The next day’s paper added 
details, including the man's real 
name, Rauma Singh. When his 
countrymen learned of his death, 
the paper said, they immediately 
stopped their labors at the mill. 
When Coroner Max Pohl was re- 
quested by the men for the body of 
their friend for the burning of it on a 
pyre according to their religious 


beliefs, the request was naturally 
refused. 

But the Hindoos wanted all to be 
done in a proper and legal manner. 
They went to Peter Cherry, British 
vice-consul, whose home still stands 
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He repeated all the details of this 
extraordinary case, concluding, “I 
respectfully petition the court to 
issue an order in this matter.” 
Judge McBride's response was 
immediate and to the pont. “I order 
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at 836 15th St. They sought his help 
because India was a part of the 
British Commonwealth and they 
therefore were British subjects. 
They explained they wanted to give 
their friend a proper burial. Cherry 
understood, for he had lived in 
India, so he went with them to see 
Coroner Pohl. Pohl was perfectly 
willing to grant their request If he 
received the proper legal papers. So 
the whole group journeyed to the 
office of Judge Thomas McBride. 

In the judge's office, Cherry 
wrote a request for the Hindoos to 
sign, which read in part: “We the 
undersigned hereby ask you to 
surrender to us the remains of 
Rauma Singh for the purpose of 
disposing of same in accordance 
with the customs of his country and 
his religion, that he be burned on a 
pyre and his remains be converted 
to ashes.” 

The request was signed by three 
Hindoos. Then Consul Cherry 
followed with a formal petition to 
Coroner Pohl, “1 most respectfully 
request that the above demand be 
granted." 

Now. Coroner Pohl, wanting all to 
be legal and proper, wrote a formal 
letter to Judge McBride who was 
sitting on the other side of the desk. 


you to surrender the body of the 
deceased to his countrymen for 
cremation according to the rites of 
his and their religion.” 

The newspaper concluded that 
day's story, “As soon as the order 
of the court was received, the 
Hindoos took charge of the body and 
no one will be permitted to touch it 
or the pyre until the ashes of both 
are blown to the winds. After that, 
the men will return to their daily 
tasks and praise Allah that they are 
still faithful altho strangers in a 
foreign land.” 

In the next day’s paper, Nov. 2, 
1906, Rauma Singh rated headlines. 
The cremation, “the first ever 
solemnized in this country,” had 
been held in the center of the deep 


forest above the bay near 
Williamsport. The ceremony, the 
paper said, had lacked the 


gruesomeness that had been antici- 
pated. The Hindoos had gone about 
the matter as though performing a 
daily task. 

The body had been taken to the 
scene by Coroner Pohl accom- 
panied by City Physician Voss 
Mohn, then turned over to those 
who were to conduct the cremation. 
They had already constructed a 
pyre of cordwood three feet wide, 


seven feet long and two feet high. 
The body, wrapped in a sheet, was 
placed on top. The cordwood was 
then extended to a height of 5 feet. 
The fire was started with pitch 
blocks and melted butter at nine 
o'clock and burned nearly all day. 

At the start cf the ritual, 10 
persons were present. These in- 
cluded the Rev. William Short of 
Grace Episcopal Church and the 
Rev. W.S. Gilbert of the Pre- 
sbyterian Church. Later in the day, 
the spot was visited by many 
curious people, but the Hindoos 
were not interfered with, and they 
paid little attention to the 
spectators. 

At the end of the day, the friends, 
as they returned to their little 
shacks on the riverbank, must have 
had a good feeling because they had 
carried out theif duties in a legal, 
proper and respectful manner. 


So, too, the consul, the coroner, 
the doctor and the preachers, as 
they returned to their homes on the 
hill, must have had a warm feeling 
because they had carried out their 
duties legally, properly and re 
spectfully. 

Such nice people, all of them, 
doing their duty in kindness and 
consideration. 


Then, on the back page of the next 
day's Budget, in the middle of a 
crowded column marked City 
Briefs, appeared this item: ‘The 
aftermath of the Hindoo cremation 
is not as pleasant as the affair 
itself, as a vulgar curiosity seeker 
has already dug up from the ashes 
of the pyre a portion of the skull and 
several bones of the body of the 
man who was cremated by his 


..Hindoo countrymer:.” 


Some Hindu workers continued in 
areas along the coast until 1957-49 
when India severed lies with Great 
Britain. Then they chartered planes 
at Seattle and San Francisco and 
returned to their homeland. 
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We live in familiar surroundings 
and use familiar place names every 
day. Usually we take them for 
granted, but sometimes we wonder 
how such names ever got started. 

Lewis L. McArthur, speaker at 
the April luncheon of the Clatsop 
County Historical Society, whetted 
interest in the origin of geographic 
names and the sources from which 
they came. He explained that Or- 
egon names can be traced to the 
Indian period; early exploration; 
the pioneer period, often using 
names of settlers; Indian wars and 
mining days; the homestead cra 
from 1875 to 1925; and the modern 
period of made-up names usually 
attached to new real estate devel- 
opments. 

McArthur is the author and com- 
piler of the new fifth edition of the 
book, Oregon Geographic Names, 
which his father, Lewis A. 
McArthur, developed in 1928. This 
latest edition contains more than 
5.000 place names in Oregon, more 
than doubling the number contained 

e first edition. Of this most 
N: number, 124 Clatsop County 
p-e names are listed. 

From the book Oregon Geograph- 
ic Names, I have chosen descrip- 
tions of some of the local names 
which may offer most interest. 
These are not direct quotations. In 
some instances, I have shortened 
the accounts; in others I've added 
an item or two that I ran across 
elsewhere. I shall not dwell on the 
name of Astoria, for most everyone 
knows it was named for John Jacob 
Astor, New York fur merchant 
whose men established the first 
trading post west of the Rockies. 
However, for the benefit of some 
newcomers. I'll start with Clatsop 
County. 

Ciatsop County: The Clatsop In- 
dians were a tribe belonging to the 
Chinook nation, Their area was on 
the south side of the Columbia 
River from the ocean to Tongue 
Point and south to Tillamook Head. 
Their most numerous camps were 
situated around ‘longue Point. on 
the south side of Youngs Bay where 
sthe airport now stands and at the 
confluence of the rivers in the 
Seaside area. 
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Tongue Point: Lt. Wiliam 
Broughton of Capt. George Van- 
couver’s Canadian expedition, 
brought his armed tender, the 
Chathan, into the river on Oct. 22, 
1792, and noted “a remarkable 


Vernonia, reached from Astoria by 
traveling Highway 202 about 60 
miles southeast into Columbia 
County, was first settled in 1876 by 
two pioneers from Ohio, Judson 
Weed and Ozias Cherrington. When 
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projecting point that obtained the 
name of Tongue Point on the 
southern shore, appearing like an 
island.” 

Youngs River: On the same day 
that Lt. Broughton spotted Tongue 
Point, Oct. 22, 1792, he also explored 
Youngs River and Youngs Bay. He 
named them for Sir George Young 
(1732-1810) who became an admiral 
in the Royal Navy. The river is a 
short stream, rising on the 
northeast slope of Saddle Mountain. 

Smith Point: Named for Samuel 
C. Smith who took a donation land 
claim which included what is now 
the most western point of Astoria. 
Many fine homes are built around 
its crest. Highway 30 meets 
Highway 101 at its base. During the 
years, common usage has some- 
times referred to it as Smith's 
Point. The Lewis book omits the 
apostrophe and s. 

Smith Lake: This lake is south of 
Astoria on the west side of the 
highway on the way to Seaside. 
Solomon Smith was first employed 
by Dr. John McLoughlin to teach 
school at Fort Vancouver. When he 
settled in Clatsop Plains, he mar- 
ried Celiast. daughter of the Clatsop 
Chief Coboway. Together they 
started the first school on the north 
coast. Smith. one of the organizers 
of the provisional government. died 
in 1891. 

Vernonia: 


The community of 


Astoria Public L y, Astoria, Oregon 
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the time came to name their 
settlement, Cherrington chose the 
name of his daughter, Vernona, 
back in Ohio. When the post office 
was established on Jan. 11, 1878, 
with David F. Baker as postmaster, 
the sign read Vernonia, so the name 
was not exactly that of the daugh- 
ter, afler all. Cherrington never 
saw his daughter again after com- 
ing West. He was killed in a haying 
accident on Sauvie Island in 1894. 

Jewell: This community in Clat- 
sop County was named by Its first 
postmaster, W.H. Kirkpatrick, who 
opened the post office in 1874. He 
chose the name to honor Marshall 
Jewell, U.S. postmaster general 
from 1874 to 1876. 

John Day River: Two rivers in 
Oregon bear the name John Day, 
one in Central Oregon and one_in 
Clatsop County east of Astoria. Both 
were named for John Day, a 
member of Astor's overland party 
with Wilson Price Hunt in charge as 
they sought to open an overland 
trail to the Pacific Coast. Day was a 
Virginia backwoodsman. He, with a 
companion, got lost from the Hunt 
party in the winter of 1811-12 and 
suffered untold hardships crossing 
the Blue Mountains. Friendly Walla 
‘alla Indians rescued them and set 
them on their way down the Col- 
umbie River. When they reached 
tiie voint where the Clatsop County 
Jont Day River flows into the 
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Columbia, they were attacked by 
hostile Indians who robbed them, 
even taking their clothes. They 
were rescued by Robert Stuart's 
party which was descending the 
Columbia. Now his name is perpet- 
uated by two Oregon rivers, the 
John Day Dam east of. The Dalles, 
and the towns of John Day and 
Dayville in Central Oregon. 


Bradley Hill: The name came 
{rom the Bradley-Woodard Lumber 
Co., incorporated in 1930. A smal} 
river port developed around the 
mill, which was called Bradwood, a 
combination of the names of its 
owners. The location is 20 miles 
east of Astoria on Highway 30. Its 
elevation is a few fegi higher than 
Coxcomb Hill, so when road condi- 
tions seem risky, travelers do well 
to ask, “How’s the road on Bradley 
Hill?” 


I can't end this listing without 
adding a name which is less 
familiar. Did you know that Clatsop 
and Tillamook counties share God's 
Valley? It lies east and south of 
North Fork Nehalem River. Many 
years ago, John Hunt and E.K. 
Scovell, elk hunters badly in need of 
food, followed a trail over the ridge 
and down into an unknown valley, 
where they shot severzi elk. "What ` 
shall we call this valey?” one of 
them asked. To which the other 
replied, “We needed meat and God 
led us here, so let's call it God's 
Valley." 


Suggested name changes or 
names fer unnamed geographic 
locations are presented to the Or- 
egon Geographic names Board 
before being officially adopted. 
Bruce Berney, director of the Asto- 
ria Public Library, is a member of 
the state board. He invites residents 
to come to the library to make use 
of McArthur’s book, which is a 
publication of the Oregon Historical 
Society. The book may also be 
purchased at Flavel House Museum 
and at local bookstores. 


We'll list more place names in a 
later column. 
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‘Headstones reveal old stories 


Thad not been aware of the Lewis 
and Clark cemetery until ] went to 
the Astoria Garden center on 
Niagara Street before Christmas. 
There the Madsens told me about a 
meeting to be held to form a 
cemetery association. They 
explained thal the land had been 
donated almost a hundred years 
ago by John W. Relth. Now his son, 
RR-year-old John H. Reith, who had 
been directing affairs of the ceme- 
tery for years, had decided he must 
relinquish the responsibility. 

Then a couple of weeks agn, a 
phone call came from Belly 
Dybvik. As we talked about her 
genealogical interests, she men- 
tioned that there were more than 
1,000 praves in the Lewis and Clark 
cemetery, the location of which I 
Qdidu't even know. Naturally my 

curiosity was whetted and oul I 
went to find the spot. 

1 located the entrance, a little 
road on a sharp turn to the left, just 
past the Reith home. I've traveled 
that road dozens of times but had 
never noted that turnoff. I suppose 
my attention has always been 
focused on the Reiths’ impressive 

_ Victorian house which I have ad- 
mired for years. 

There al the top of the steep little 
road lay the cemetery. I was 
amazed at its expanse, hundreds of 
fravestones and markers, some 
imposing. others fallen over, some 
so weather-worn that inscriptions 
were obscure, others bright and 
Shiny. 

The air was sharp and chill. The 
ground was spongy with moss and 
rain, and dried blackberry thorns 
lying flat caught at my feet. But the 
view was awesome. The Lewis and 
Clark valley with its dikes and the 
river Jay below, while fat. black 
cows grazed quietly in the brilliant 
preen pasture alongside. What an 
idvili¢e spot, 

At some of the graves 1 found 
evidence of plantings that had once 
been made. a struggling heather, a 


clump of scilla. Dandelions bloomed 
here and there, and a few wisps of 
Scotch broom. 

Wealher-beaten artificial bou- 
quets were being blown around on 
the brown grass thal at some time 


start a dairy farm perhaps where 
(hey ralsed thelr children and grew 
old together? 

Another stone bore the name and 
inscription “Arne Joki, 1896-1965, 
Guard Artillery, 
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had been slashed down. The oldest 
grave, genealogist Lilsa Penner 
tells me, was dug In 1880. A few 
burials still take place there each 
year. 

As one browses In a cemetery, 50 
many thoughts come to mind, 
Behind every name on every stone 
Hes a lifetime. As I read, 1 could 
only guess at the stories. One of the 
oldest birthdates I happened to find 
was that of David Heckard, 1840- 
1891. Several other Heckard stones 
were nearby. Had they maybe come 
by boat to this peaceful valley? 

On another plot, a handsome 
stone was centered with the name 


Boudreau and ‘the insignia of the ~ 


Odd Fellows Lodge. A headstone, 
badly weathered, sald, “Abbie, wife 
of Napoleon Boudreau, b June 20, 
1896; d July 18, 1917; in memory of 
my beloved wife...” followed by 
some terms of endearment that 1 
couldn't decipher. Next to Abbie's 
stone I found a small slab, 
“Norman Napoleon Boudreau, b 
and d. June 3, 1917." One can sense 
the grief behind those simple 
statements. 

Then there was “Kersten Olson, 
mother, 1845-1935" and "Lars 
Olson, father, 1811-1918." Did they 
make a clearing in the valley to 


WWI." So young when he went to 
war. Bul, at least, he came back. 
X The Harder family stone had 
several headstones clustered 
around it. The earliest birthdate I 
found in the cemetery was Carl F. 
Harder’s, 1838, Next was Louis 
Harder, born 1847. The most recent 
burial date for the family was that 
of Arthur Harder, 1872-1974. Close 
by was the imposing stone of the 
Eliasson family. It recorded “Fa- 
ther, 1861-1931" and ‘Mother, 
1863-1930." They died within only a 
few months of each other. 

Then there were markers in- 
dicating that persons far from home 


had found™their last-rest- in -this—--- 


peaceful spot. Two names suggest 
Japanese ancestry, “Shinishi 
Nakamura, died 1938," with the 
notation, “By Soko GloGyo Club." 
The other name, K. Kawamura, 
was followed by a vertical inscrip- 
tion In Japanese symbols. What had 
brought them to this peaceful 
valley? Maybe to work on dairy 
farms or help build the dikes? 
Another inscription indicated 
foreign origin, “Hans F. Bruhn, 
Born in Schleswig Holstein, Sept. 
24, 1812; died June 5, 1906. Gone but 
not forgotten.” 

Once stone was embellished with a 
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poetic farewell: "Alice A. Carter, 
Died Nov. 10, 1905, Aged 31 years, 6 
mos. Like a flower she passed 
away, destroyed in all her bloom. 
She left this world and all her 
friends to molder in her tomb." 

Prominent on the hill is the 
splendid red granite stone of the 
Relth family engraved with 
Masonic symbols. There is the 
name of John W. Reith, (1856-1950) 
and wife Emma (3855-1933). He 
gave the land for the cemelery and 
had it platted in 1896. His sens 
name, John H. Reith, ts there with 
only his birthdate, 1697, as John still 
lives in the family home across the 
road. He is the only one of seven 
children who stayed to take over the 
family farm and dairy operations 
and to follow his father's profession 
In building dikes. Both he and his 
father were known as the expert 
dike builders of the lower Columbia. 
John's wife's name, Helen 
Gronholm Reith, ts on the stone 
with dates, 1900-1982. With her 
resting In such a lovely spot just- 
across the road, it must seem that 
she never left home. 

Just as IT was leaving the quiet 
hilltop, a car parked und an elderly 
couple walked over to a gravesite to 
do some cleaning and to bring alive 
again loving memories of earlier 
days. 
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The newly formed Lewis and 
Clark Cemetery Association and the 
Netel Grange with Jorgen Madsen 
heading up both groups, have 
scheduled a clean-up day at the 
cemetery at 10 a.m. this Sunday. All 
are Invited to bring rakes and other 
garden tools to join in the work and 
the potluck dinner to follow at 1 
p.m. at the Grange Hall. A Memo- 
tial Day service will be held at the 
cemetery on May 24 at 2 p.m. 
Madsen says that in early days, 
folks used to ke2p the grounds 
beautiful and have picnics there 
and tnat can happen again. 


Canoe pays tribute to 


At the top of Coxcomb Hill near 
the Astoria Column stands a 
seven-ton rock in which is carved 
the name Comcomly, On the frame 
above the rock rests the replica of 
an Indian burial canoe, 

When families visit this park, the 
first thing the children do is to 
scamper up the 165 steps of the 
column to wave to their parents 
below. The second thing they do Is 
scramble up the framework of the 
canoe to see If there is a body 
inside. There Isn't now, and there 
never was, but the canoe Is an 
authentic symbol of history. 

The legend of one side of the 
[rame reads: ‘“‘Comcomly — 1765- 
1830. Great Chief of the Chinook 
Nation. Known to Lewis and Clark. 
Honored and Respected by the 
Founding Astorians, the 
Northwesters, and Hudson’s Bay 
Furtraders.”’ 

The canoe, dedicated in 1961 as a 
memorial to Chief Comcomly, is 
much like the one in which he was 
buried; for it was the custom of the 
Indians to wrap the body in 
blankets and place it in a canoe 
raised above ground level on posts 
and facing west. 

Comcomly was the chieftain of 
the Chinook nation which was made 
up of the several tribes speaking 
dialects of the Chinook language. In 
general, they occupied the territory 
on either side of the lower Columbia 
River ranging from Shoalwater Bay 
north of the Long Beach Peninsula 
south to Neahkahnie Mountain and 
inland to Wishram, Wash., and 
across the river south to Wasco, 

lieadquarters for the Chinooks 
were across the river from Astoria 
at the present town of Chinook, 
Wash. From there, Comcomly 
reigned over his subjects, estimated 
at the time of Lewis and Clark to 
number about 10,000 in the im- 
mediate area and 16,000 over all. 
With royal skill, he kept his tribes 
living in comparative peace and 
prosperity. Inland Indians came 
from as far east as the Dakotas to 
trade for the Chinooks’ salmon and 
furs. 

The tribe that we feel closes! to 
was the Clatsops with Cobowy as 
their chief. They lived on the south 
side of the Columbia River. Their 


most numerous camps were set up 
around Tongue Point, on the south 
shore of Youngs Bay where the 
alrport is now, and at the con- 
fluence of rivers in the Seaside 
area. Their tribal name is perpetu- 


Still another daughter, 
El-lo-wa-ka, married in her tribe 
and died in 1861 at Ilwaco, Wash., 
the town that bears her name. 
Another daughter married Thomas 
McKay, the son of Alexander 
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ated in the name of our Clatsop 
County, Fort Clatsop National 
Monument, Clatsop Community 
Coliege and Clatsop Plains. 

Chief Comcomly, though his 
headquarters were across the river, 
was close to the Clatsop tribe, His 
eldest daughter, Lichee, married 
Duncan McDougall, factor at Fort 
Astoria, Comcomly was proud of his 
son-in-law until one day when he 
rowed across the river he found 
McDougall hoeing potatoes. Angrily 
the chief returned to his tribesmen 
proclaiming that Ilchee had mar- 


ried a squaw. 
Another daughter, Princess 
Raven, married Archibald 


MacDonald, a later factor at the 
fort. Their son, Ranald was sent to 
school at Fort Vancouver then on to 


Montreal. At age 24, he became the - 


first teacher of English in Japan, 
thus enabling Commodore Perry to 


open trade with Japan in 1854. 
A third daughter, Princess 
Margaret, Kau-at-lau, married 


Louis Rondeau, a Hudson's Bay 
trapper. Their daughter, Mary, 
educated at Fort Vancouver, mar- 
ried Rocque Ducheney, both names 
well-known in early settlements on 
both sides of the river and in the 
Willamette Valley. A descendant of 
the Ducheney family lived In Asto- 
ria at 697 38th St. until his death in 
1°70. He was Joseph Howe Elliott, 
rrefessional snag and salvage diver 
until his later years when he made 
vein for fishermen. 
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McKay, Astor partner who perished 
with the Tonquin. Thomas McKay 
was a Hudson’s Bay employee. 

Chief Comcomly died in 1830 at 
age 65. He was the victim of a 
plague which swept through the 
tribes. Some say it was smallpox; 
others claim it was a form of 
malaria. At least 80 percent of the 
Indian population succumbed to the 
fever. It is believed the chief’s body 
was brought across the river for 
burial, probably in the woods near 
the fort. 

Sometime later, a Dr. Meredith 
Gairdner, surgeon employed by 
Hudson’s Bay Co., invaded the 
burial spot in the dark of night, 
severed the head and sent it to 
England as a medical curiosity 
because it had been flattened ac- 


cording to Indian custom as a mark 


of aristocracy. It was displayed in 
the Hasler Royal Naval Hospital 
Museum for 114 years. In 1953, 
through the efforts of Burnby Bell, 
local historian, and the Clatsop 
County Historical Society, it was 
returned to Astoria and displayed in 
the Flavel House Museum until 
1971. It was then returned to his 
native land across the river, where 
Chinook descendants quietly buried 
it in the Ilwaco Cemetery. 

The memorial canoe near the 
Astoria Column was dedicated in 
1961 as a feature of Astoria’s 
sesquicentennial year. The model 
from which the replica was made 
was a hand-carved 26-inch canoe 
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fashioned by Tostum, the last ch 
of the Clatsops, and given to Burni 
Bell's grandfather in 1853. H 
passed It along to Bell's mother, 
Polly McKean Bell, who died tn 
1964. Tom Dyer, son of Joseph 
Dyer, did the drafting for the 
replica while he was ar engineering 
student at Stanford, using the scale 
of one foot per inch. Rolf Klep, 
nationally known artist and founder 
of the Columbia River Maritime 
Museum, made the drawing for the 
artwork from the symbols on the 
model. 


Construction of the memorial 
then proceeded on a non-profit basis 
with many donating time and skills. 
City employees Dan Brownson and 
Larry Snider installed the base. 
Denny Thompson, of Astoria 
Granite Works, did the engraving. 
Joe Dyer and Astoria Marine Con- 
struction Co. built the frame. Mate- 
rials and parts were transported by 
Bob Larson and Crown Zellerbach. 
Finally, local artisan Gene Ettro 
laid three coats of concrete over the 
steel mesh canoe frame. Thus the 
memorial canoe became a real 
community tribute to a great chief. 
Bell, who initiated the project, died 
in 1968. 


At the dedication ceremony, 
Comcomly’s family and the Chinook 
people were represented by J. 
Grant Elliott of Skamokawa, Wash., 
a descendant through the line of 
Comcomly’s daughter, Princess 
Margaret. Ten years later, at the 
time of the burial, Eliiott’s daugh- 

“ter, Jéan Elliott Wakefield of Port- 
land, wrote an open letter to The 
Dally Astorian, (Aug. 6, 1971) de 
scribing her grandfather four gen- 
erations back as “a king, a leader, 
the first bar pilot and a grandfather 
who wanted better things for his 
grandchildren so much that he sent 
them away to school.” 

This, in brief, is the story of the 
Chinook Chief Comcomly, an 
essential figure in Northwest histo- 
ry. The symbolic burial cance on 
the crest of Coxcomb Hill is a 
tribute to him and to the Chinoo!: 
Nation whose burial canoes always 
faced the Pacific Ocean from 


whence came the life-sustaining 
salmon runs. 
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Day dedicated to bawdy maid 


Saturday Is Jane Barnes Day in 
Astoria. The celebration begins at 
10 a.m. when the Coast Guard Air 
Station opens its doors for public 
tours and the ladles stage a bazaar. 
The day hits a high point al noon 
with a flag-raising ceremony at 
Fort Astoria, 15th and Exchange 
streets. There the British flag will 
be hoisted alongside the Stars and 
Stripes recalling the 32 years it flew 
there after Fort Astoria became 
Fort George in 1814 until the 49th 
parallel was established in 1846. 

The gala day will end with the 
crowning of Miss Jane Barnes. 
Barmaids of Astoria, Warrenton 
and Hammond are selling $1 
festival buttons. The maid who sells 
the greatest number wiil be 
crowned at midnight at the Elks 
Lodge. 

Between noon and midnight will 
be a parade, walking tours of 
historic downtown Astoria, ice 
cream social by the “Temperance 
League” al the Methodist Church 
where documentaries of early Asto- 
ria will be shown (from 6-8 p.m.) 
and tavern tours of Astoria, War- 
renton and Hammond with free 
shuttle bus service from 7:30 to 
10:30 for those wearing festival 
buttons. The celebration is a project 
of the Clatsop County Historical 
Society, so follow the program and 
have fun. 

Who is Jane Barnes, many will 
wonder, and why does she have her 
own day? In 1813, Jane Barnes was 
a lively, 18-year-old barmaid in the 
English seaport of Portsmouth. She 
had blue eyes, golden hair and a 
“comely figure. Kenneth Foster, 
writing in the June 1930 issue of the 
Oregon Historical Quarterly, ob- 
served that “the character of Jane 
Barnes may be described as much 
more interesting than inspira- 
tonal.” 

At any rate, the beauteous Jane 
caught the fancy of the aging, 
portly Donald McTavish, about to 
sail on the isaac Todd to take 
charge of Fort George, the newly 
acquired trading post at the mouth 
of the Columbia River. McTavish 
had provided for the long, tedious 
iourney by “stocking bottled porter, 
excellent cheese and prime, tinned 
English beef." Now he added Jane 
Karnes to supply all the comforts of 
home 


Jane was signed on as the ship’s 
seamstress ‘‘to do any needlework 
that may be necessary on the 
passage or elsewhere.” He evi- 
dently gave her ship's credit to go 
shopping for ‘necessary articles of 


protectors, for while going from the 
fort out to the Isaac Todd, Donald 
McTavish, Alexander Henry and all 
boatmen but one were drowned 
when their boat capsized. The body 
of McTavish washed ashore two 
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clothing suitable for the country,” 
and he promised “to procure her a 
passage home when suitable to both 
parties.” By now, we may deduce 
that Miss Barnes was a young lady 
with a fair amount of courage to 
brave the dangers of sea, war and 
unknown land with a benefactor 
whom she had met only four days 
earlier. 

Alter a voyage of 13 months, 
some of which were spent seeing 
the sights of San Francisco, the 
Isaac Todd entered the Columbia 
River on April 17, 1814, with 
McTavish ready to take regal 
command of Fort George. Then to 
the wonderment of all eyes on 
shore, who should disembark with 
him but the flaxen-haired Jane, 
wearing ruffed skirts and a hat 
with plumes, She thus became the 
first white woman to set foot in 
Astoria, 30 years before the arrival 
of the proper wives of the pioneers. 

Within a few days, for whatever 
reason, McTavish arranged for 
Jane to live on shore under the 
protection of Alexander Henry Jr., 
official at the fort. This new ar- 
rangement went into effect on 
Sunday when “the longboal came 
with Jane, bag and baggage, and at 
about sunset, the jollyboat took Mr. 
D. McTavish back on board alone." 

On May 17, the account relates, 
McTavish proceeded to temper his 
loneliness by taking on shipboard a 
Chinook Indian woman, whom he 
clothed “in fine black broadcloth 
which cost 23 shillings a yard." 

Then, less than a week later. both 
women were deprived of their 


days later and was buried in “the 


northeast corner of the grounds of 
the Fort” probably about where the 
Herltage Center is now, at the 
corner of 16th and Exchange 
streets. The worn, gray headstone, 
moved several times as the area 
expanded, is now an artifact at the 
Heritage Center, museum of the 
Clatsop County Historical Society. 

During the summer, Jane Barnes 
doubtless had many offers of pro- 
tection. One admirer, mesmerized 
by her blond beauty, came from 
across the river. He was the son of 
Chief Comcomly, Cassakas, crown 
prince of the Chinook nation. He 
had often watched Jane on her daily 
strolls along the river bank, dressed 
in the finery she had bought before 
leaving Portsmouth, So Cassakas 
came courting one day, his head 
arrayed with eagle feathers, his 
body glistening with red paint and 
whale oil. His princely offer. was 
that if she would become his wife, 
he would make her mistress over 
his four other wives, would never 
ask her to carry wood or water or to 
dig for roots and she would always 
have an abundance of fat salmon to 
eat. Jane rejected this royal pro- 
posal several times before 
Cassakas angrily retreated to his 
own side of the river. 

The summer may have grown 
tedious for Jane. Her daily walks 
along the river, elegant in her 
ribbons and ruffles. were restricted 
because of a rumor that Indians 
were planning to kicnap her. She 
sought to impress: lir men at the 
fort witii her int: Hez: 27 well as her 


beauty. At appropriate times, she 
arranged herself prettily to scan 
any old newspaper at hand, but a 
clerk observed that she often held 
the paper upside down. 

The men at the fort could see that 
keeping Jane meant trouble. In 
fact, when officials of the North 
West Fur Company in Montreal 
heard there was a whitt woman at 
Fort George, they were aghast. 
They sent word to put that woman 
on the next ship going out, no 
matter what its destination. Accord- 
ingly, Jane left in August on the 
ship Columbia or in September on 
the Isaac Todd (the records are not 
clear as both ships were bound for 
China). Two years later, the agency 
in Portsmouth sent a letter to the 
{ur company in Montreal “regard- 
ing Jane Barnes.” It deals with “to 
whom should the very heavy 
expense of her passage be charged“ 
and “the poor womun further de- 
sires to know where and to whem 
she is to apply for the annuity 
promised her.” 

Through the years Jane Barnes 
has received a surprising amount of 
attention from numerous historians 
considering that she graced these 
shores for no more than six months 
173 years ago. But such is the stuff 
of history. 

When preparation for Jane. 
Barnes Day began last February, 
Bruce Berney, committee member, 
wrote to the mayor oi Portsmouth, 
England, sending literature telling 
the story of Jane and Astoria's 
plans for the festival. The letter of 
response and greeting will be read 
by City Council Chairman Willis 


-Van Dusen at tomorrow's flag 


raising. An attractive boolJet de- 
picting the town of PertemeLti, 
which received its charter frem 
King Richard JI in e4 : 
enclosed and may be seco at th 
Astoria Public Library. 

A cover letter accempctying the 
mayor's letter an the booklet reads 
in part, “It is always good to hear 
from our friends across the 
Atlantic, and I was very interested 
to learn something akosi r t 
Portmuthian who obvii. « i 
quite a stir on her vi : 
shores ... I have moc oom: 
celebration will be : ot: coi 
(signed) Miss Biure : 
Councillor, Guildhai:, ! 
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Indiam woman wins acclaim 


Last week the community gave 
lighthearted altention to the ven- 
turesome Jane Barnes. This week 
we turn another page in history to a 
woman who made a more sobering 
imprint upon the early days of this 
area. Madame Dorion, an Indian 
woman, lived in these parts at the 
time of Jane Barnes’ sojourn. In 
fact, they probably knew each 
other. 

In 1810-11, when John Jacob Astor 
sent his ship the Tonquin around 
Cape Horn to set up a fur trading 
post on the Pacific Coast. he also 
sent a party overland to determine 
the better route. 

The overland party, headed by 

(Nilson Price Hunt, was such a 
4isaster that little has been written 
about it. If reports had been 
published, as were those of Lewis 
and Clark, Madame Dorion would 
doubtless have become as well- 
known as Sacajawea. 

When Hunt's expedition was 
assembled in St. Louis, Pierre 
Dorion, a French Canadian, was 
recruited as interpreter. Like Lewis 
and Clark’s interpreter, 
Charboneau, Dorion insisted on 
bringing his Indian wife with him. 
Marie Dorion was of the lowa tribe, 
many of whom had migrated to the 
St. Louis area. 

The trip, with inexperienced 
leaders, was badly managed. Re- 
ports touch on many hardships, but 
interspersed (throughout are brief 
mentions of the helpfulness of 
Marie Dorion. She skinned the 
game the men caught; she sewed 

_the hides into clothing, and ad- 
ministered medicines from herbs 
and roots. Besides that, she took 

` care of their two little boys, ages 2 
and 4. Besides all that, Marie was 
pregnant. But never a word of 
complaint is mentioned as she 
endured the hardships of the trip. 

The party had left St. Louis tate in 
the summer. After several delays 

along the way, they = found 
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themselves in the Grand Tetons of 
Wyoming in midwinter. Pierre 
traded the old horse he was riding 
for a buffalo robe to keep his little 
family from freezing. On Dec, 30, 
near present-day Baker, Ore., 
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Marie gave birth to a daughter. 
Seven days later, the baby died and 
was buried somewhere in the Blue 
Mountains. 

A month later, in February 1812, 
the party straggled into Fort Asto- 
ria, more dead than alive. The 
Dorions lived here until the summer 
of 1813. During those months, 
Dorion worked for Astor’s men, 
hunting and trapping all over the 
coastal and mountain regions, 
always taking his wife and sons 
with him. When they were at the 
fort, Marie worked as cook and 
dressed pelts. She was often helpful 
in dealing with the Indians. 

in the fall of 1813, Pierre Dorion 
was one of four trappers sent to the 
Boise, Idaho, area. Marie and the 
boys went with him. They built 
brush huts for shelter while the men 
went hunting. Indians of the region 
were incensed at their encroach- 
ment. One day the men did not 
retum. When Marie went out 


searching, she found her husband 
and the others scalped and dis- 
membered. 

Fearful that the marauders would 
find them as well, Marie and the 
boys hid in a brush hut banked by 


snow for 2% months. She killed 
their one horse for food and used 
the skin to cover the boys. Finally, 
at mid-March, Marie dared to 
venture out. She left the boys in the 
hut and found her way down the 


older sons, Baptiste and Paul, who 
had suffered so much with their 
mother, became well-known guides 
and trappers, ranging all the way 
from the Pacific Ocean to the 
Missouri River. Paul is often men- 
tioned as guiding distinguished 
mapping parties. 

Marie Dorion progressed with the 
times. She became a highly re- 
spected member of the community 
north of Salem, now known as St. 
Paul and St. Louis. So generous and 
helpful was she that her neighbors 
gave her the title of Madame 
Toupin or Madame Dorion. She died 
in 1850 at the age of 66 and was 
buried in the churchyard of the 
original log church of the Catholic 
mission at St. Louis, an honor 
reserved for only the most highly 
respected members of the parish. 

The history of Madane Dorion 
and her family is preserved in the 
church records by the entries of 
their births, baptisms, marriages. 
and deaths. Many were signed by 
Father Blanchet, later bishop of the 
Portland Diocese, and by Father 


Blue Mountains to a camp of the 
Walla Walla tribe. 

They retraced her steps, which 
was not hard to do, for, in her 
weakened condition, Marie had 
crawled the last few miles. The 
children were in a stupor of hunger 
and chill, but they were alive. The 
Walla Wallas placed the little fami- Demers, early Northwest 
ly on a raft and took them missionary. 


downriver to Fort Astoria, where i adlaree Dorton has beon honored 


all were amazed at their survival. 
Marle Dorion thus became a legend by the placement of a bronze plaque 


~~at her church and at the Vista 
among the mountain men and fur House on the old Columbia River 


Highway. She was mentioned in the 
Marie and the boys lived at Fort eon 
Astoria, later Fort peng until she Works of historians Vi ashington 
remarried and moved to the area of prne Francis Parkman, Gabriel 
St. Paul. near Salem. Her husband ranchiere, in the diary cí Narcissa 
wash French Canadian, Jean Whitman and by T.C. Elliot, well- 
Baptiste Toupin. He was ‘one of Known historian of Walla Walla, 
those who testified at the Whitman who lived across the street from my 
massacre trials held in Salem. parental home when 1 was a student 
Marie and Jean Toupin (his name t Whitman College. 

became familiarized to John So the name of Marie Dorion lives 
Torpin) had a daughter, Marie in our history. She was courageous, 
Anne, and a son, Jean Toupin (John resourceful, patient and «evout, the 
Torpin). Descendants are still liv- only Indian woman known to be 
ing in Southern Oregon. Daughter honored with the title of madame, 
Marie married David Gervais, for bestowed by respectful, 
whose family the town of Gervais appreciative neighbors and histori- 
north cf Salem was named. Thetwo ans. 


Unusual names dot county map 


Judging from the response to the 
column on geographic names which 
appeared here a few weeks ago, 
many readers are Interested in the 
origin of the familiar names in 
Clatsop County. Some asked, “Why 
didn’t you mention our communi- 
ty?” 

Here, then, is the history of 
additional place names that we 
hear frequently. Much of this in- 
formation Js taken from the book, 
Oregon Geographic Names, by 
Lewis L. McArthur. His book is 
available for use at the Astoria 
Library or for purchase at local 
bookstores. A few details I have 
added from other sources. 

Walluski River: This is a tribu- 
tary of Youngs River, entering the 
river near the Lee dairy farm. It 
was named for a small tribe of 
Chinook Indians who lived along its 
banks east of Tongue Point. 

auna; The name comes from 
n lore representing the Spirit 
te River. In the early years of 
Wiis century, it was a lumber mill 
town on the banks of the Columbia. 
Its post office was established Jan. 
21, 1911, with James Pollock as 
postmaster. Later, it became part 
of the Clatskanie postal service. 
Now the former townsite is the 
location of one of the West's largest 
pulp and paper mills, operated by 
James River Corp. The mill has 
1,000 employees and is undergoing 
plant expansion. 

Saddle Mountain: This peak was 
given its descriptive name in 1841 
because of the outline of a saddle 
that it casts upon the horizon. It is 
the highest peak in the northern 
coast range, rising to an elevation 
of 3,282 fcet. Indians had a legend 
that one of their great chiefs, after 
being killed by enemies, took up his 
abode on the mountain in the form 
of a powerful eagle, creating 
thunder and lightning. 

Svensen: The community east of 
Astoria was named for Peter Sven- 
sen. a seafaring mon whe settled 
with his family on the bani: of the 
Columbia. They built 2 arc! and a 
general store and deliver: < ‘reicht 
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brought in by boat to settlers 
inland. Mary Riddle, a Svensen 
pioneer, wrote in her diary, “Last 
Saturday, June 7, 1884, was the first 
time a team and wagon was ever 
driven to our place. Over five years 


with the Anglo-Saxon word mead, 
meaning meadow, gave this com- 
munity its name. 

Fort Stevens: Isaac Ingalls 
Stevens was governor of Washing- 
ton Territory 1853-58, then delegate 


p- 


we have been without a road to our 
house — and a woman as the first to 
drive a team in here. Mrs. Svensen 
came to haul in our stuff that we 
had gotten in Astoria.” Moses and 
Mary Riddle lived two miles 
straight south of Svensen store at 
the end of what Is now called 
Market Road, one of the main roads 
of the Svensen community. 

Burnside: A settlement named 
for David Burnside, an Irish im- 
migrant who took up a Jand claim 
east of Astoria in 1855. Mary's 
Creek, crossed by Highway 30, was 
named for his wife. 

Knappa: A well-developed com- 
munity in east Clatsop County was 
named for Aaron Knapp who settled 
there in the 1870s. Its first location 
was along the river with a dock for 
freight and passengers, a store to 
serve ships and loggers, a bank, a 
hotel and a few houses. When the 
railroad arrived in 1898, a depot 
was added. Now all that remain are 
some rotting timbers and the con- 
crete vault of the bank mostly 
obscured by brush and vines. 

Brownsmead: In the Burnside- 
Knappa locale, this community was 
developed on the bank of the 


Columbia River as the result of 
diking and reclamation carried on 
by W.G. Brown, well-known engi- 
neer of Portland. His name coupled 
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to Congress 1857-61. He did much 
surveying of the Northwest and 
participated in Indian councils. He 
was killed in the Civil War. His 
route to the Northwest was largely 
followed by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. Stevens Pass in Washing- 
ton was named for him. Fort 
Stevens, the bastion guarding the 
mouth of the Columbia River on the 
south side, was named for him by 
Capt. George Elliot, who was the 
Army officer in charge of building 
fortifications at Fort Stevens on the 
Oregon side and Cape Disap- 
pointment on the Washington side in 
1864. Fort Stevens State Park, the 
largest camping and recreational 
state park in Oregon, also bears his 
name. 

Seaside: The town with’a current 
population of 5,439 is the second 
largest in Clatsop County. Original- 
ly, it was the site of a large village 
of Clatsop indians which, through 
the years, has yielded countless 
artifacts. It is also the site of the 
salt-making cairn set up by men of 
the Lewfs and Cark party in 1806. 
The name Seaside was derived 
from Ben Holladay's famous resort 
hotel named Seaside House and 
lecated at the site of the Seaside 
Golf Course. The first post office 
was named Summer House in 1871; 
changed to Seaside House in 1873, 


llian 


and shortened to Seaside on March 
29, 1882. 

Cannon Beach: This resort town 
and cultural center (pop. 1,250, 1980 
census), is located at the south end 
of Clatsop County. On July 1, 1846, 
the U.S. Navy schooner Shark 
arrived to survey the Oregon coast. 
Two months later, while attempting 
to cross the Columbia River bar, 
the Shark was wrecked. Debris 
including a small iron cannon 
drifted ashore south of Tillamook 
Head. The cannon, now displayed at 
a highway marker on Highway 101, 
gave the location its present name. 
The first post office was established 
May 9, 1891, and closed“in 1901. 

The office was re-opened in 1910 
with the name Ecola. Capt. William 
Clark in 1806 had given the name 
Ecola (meaning whale) to the small 
stream now known as Elk Creek. 
The re-opened post office took the 
name Ecola with Lester E. Bill as 
postmaster. But the mail of Ecola 
was often confused with the mail of 
Eola, south of McMinnville. So the 
U.S. Post Office took a hand and the 
name was changed to Cannon 
Beach on May 25, 1922, with Eugene 
Lamphere as postmaster. 


Now for a Clatsop County name 
you may or may not have heard of, 
Dog Thief Point overlooks the 
Sunset Highway about seven miles 
east of Elsie. It is near the old 
Tualatin Plains Military Road of 
1855. A few years ago, Henry 
Reierson, a longtime resident of the 


-area, stated that about 1900, two 


men from Astoria were walking 
east over the military road. They 
stopped for the night at Joe Lynch's 
place near Elsie. After they left the 
following morning, Lynch missed 
his shepherd dog. He gave chase 
and later found the men with his 
dog camped in a leanto on the 
mountain. Lynch, taking his dog 
back with him, proclaimed the hiil 
should be called Dog Thief Moun- 
tain. 


And so another unusual name was 
added to the roster of unusual 
Oregon geographic names. 
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Ywo cultures joined by Smiths 


On Sunday afternoon of Memorial 
Day weekend, a friend and I paid a 
respectful visit to the Pioneer 
Cemetery adjacent to the Pioneer 
Presbyterian Church on Clatsop 
Plains. I was looking for a 
particular stone, and there, beyond 
the back of the church, I found it. 
The inscription read: “Beneath this 
stone lie Oregon's first school 
teachers, Solomon Howard Smith of 
New Hampshire, pioneer, 
missionary, millwright, farmer, 
merchant, state senator, and his 
wife, Helen, born Celiast, prin- 
cess-daughter of Coboway, Chief of 
the Clatsops. Solomon Howard 
Smith, 1809-1876; Helen Celiast 
Smith, 1801-1891." 


The Smiths are important in our 
history because they were the living 
bridge between the Indian culture 
of the earliest days and the culture 
the white settlers introduced. He 
was an educated New Englander; 
she an Indian princess. Together 
they were among the first home- 
making settlers on Clatsop Plains. 

Solomon Smith had studied medi- 


ine in Vermont, but in 1832, at the 
AN of 23, he joined the Nathaniel 

_eth overland party to seek his 
fortune beyond the Shining Moun- 
tains. Of the original 21 in the 
froup. only seven arrived at Fort 
Vancouver a few months later, 
more dead than alive. Dr. John 
McLoughlin, chief factor, took care 
of their needs and later installed 
Smith as teacher to follow John 
Ball. 

Ball had decided he would rather 
do farming in French Prairie than 
try to teach the 25 half-breed 
children at the Fort, who were 
accustomed to running all over the 
place. Smith soon mastered the 
Chinook jargon and managed to 
organize classroom procedures, 
teaching at the first school west of 
the Rockies. 

lt must have been during this 
time that Solomon Smith met 
Celiast, daughter of the Clatsop 
Chief Coboway. She had been living 
al the fort, married to a French 
baker, Porier. Dr. MeLoughlin, 
determined to bring law. justice 
ane morality to his domain, had 
learned that Porier had a wife and 
fence pack in Montreal. Accord- 
iu; ne Suggested to Celiast that 
gn aarate herself from the man 
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and go to live with her sister, who 
was married to Joseph Gervais at 
French Prairie. Whenever 
McLoughlin made a suggestion, his 
subjects knew it was an order, so 
Celiast moved. 


A 
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Apparently, Solomon could not 
forget the Indian princess, who was 
described as having flowing black 
hair and a smile as warm as 
summer sunshine, a young woman 
of “grace, determination and rare 
courage.” He, too, soon went to live 
at French Prairie where in 1833 he 
and Celiast entered into a contract 
marriage. (No other kind was 
available in those days.) Four years 
later, in 1837, marriage records 
reported briefly: ‘‘Mr.Solomon 
Smith was married to Miss Ellen of 
the Clatsop tribe at the house of Mr. 
Smith, Willamette settlement, by 
Jason Lee.” (Lee had come West in 
1934 with Wyeth's second expedi- 
tion.) Celiast always dated their 
marriage from the 1833 contract. 

Solomon Smith immediately set 
up a school in the Gervais home, 
later teaching in the Methodist 
mission school with Jason and 
Daniel Lee. However, he had no 
sense of achievement, for as the 


missionary Cushing Eells observed.. _. 


“Indian children do not lack the 
ability to learn, but rather the 
inclination.” Also historians believe 
that Celiast wanted to return to her 
own people at the mouth of the 
Columbia. 

So the Smiths sold their French 
Prairie farm to Ewing Young, 
another early seltler, and moved to 
Clatsop Plains where Solomon filed 
for a land cham “extending from 
Skipanon creek to the ocean 
beach." There they started a 


mission school, but Solomon rapidly 
developed other interests as well. 
He became an innovative farmer, 
introducing lo the plains the first 
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crop of wheat, barley, vegetables 
and apples. He was co-owner of the 
first sawmill in the area, which 
eventually turned out finished 
lumber. He brought two horses by 
raft from Fort Vancouver to work 


“a 


on the farm, the first horses on the 
plains. 

In 1840, Jason Lee sent the Rev. 
John Frost as missionary to the 
Indians. He and Smith soon became 
fast friends and partners in many 
projects, with their two homes built 
side by side. The two soon decided 
they needed dairy cows, so they 
opened an overland trail to the 
Willamette Valley by following the 
beach to the Tillamook area, then 
slashed through timber along the 
Salmon River to Yamhill country 
and on to the valiey, encountering 
many dangers throughout the trip. 
Near Cape Falcon and Neahkahnie, 
sometimes the path was only "two 
hands wide.” In the valley, they 
bought 55 head of cattle and horses, 
returning home by the same route, 
“losing only five animals when they 
fell off the cliff.” 

Opening the overland trail 
boosted the economy of the land 
south of the Columbia. Gold fever 


had_ hit . California,- -and Oregon -- 


products were in great demand. 1n 
addition to his farming, Smith 
opened a mercantile store at 
Skipanon (now Warrenton), built a 
large storage warehouse, and en- 
couraged dairy farming. By 1850, 
his own herd had expanded to 75 
head of cattle and 12 horses. He 
employed both indian and white 
workers in his projects. 

During all this development, 
Smith took a lively interest in 
community affairs. He attended the 
provisional government meeting at 
Champoeg May 2. 1843. He was 


Skipanon school director and Clat- 
The 


sop County commissioner. 
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meeting to elect the first county 
officers was held in the Smith 
home. In 1874, he was elected to the 
Oregon Senate from Clatsop and 
Tillamook counties. 

While Solomon was attending to 
all these enterprises, Celiast was a 
busy pioneer homemaker, caring 
for their own seven children and 
three others who were homeless. 
She managed the farm when her 
husband was away, often cared for 
the sick, and mediated quarrels 
among the Indians and settlers. One 
historian wrote, ‘‘Smith owed much 
of his personal safety, as did the 
whole community on many oc- 
casions, to the fact that his wife was 
a Clatsop woman and the daughter 
of Chief Coboway.”’ 


As more settlers arrived, more 
tensions developed. It was during 
this period that the Smiths were the 
bridge, for they represented both 
cultures. Solomon was devoted to 
his family and faithful always to his 
Indian relatives and friends, yet he 
vigorously promoted the new gov- 
ernment which stripped the Indians 
of their jand and power. Solomon 
and Celiast never forgot that she 
was the daughter of the Clatsop 
chief, yet in times of stress, she 
ministered fairly to both peoples. 


Solomon Howard Smith, 67, died 
of pneumonia at his home Aug. 14, 
1876, ending, as cne writer 
expressed it, 39 years of marriage ` 
by doctrine and 43 years by love. 
His wife lived 15 years longer, 
during which time she is said to 
have reverted largely to her an- 
cestral ways, continuing kind and 
gracious to the end of her 89 years. 


If you travel four-tenths of a mile 
beyond Ocean View Cemetery and 
turn left onto Ridge Road for 
six-tenths of a mile, you will find a 
franile stone partially obscured by 
tall grass amid a cluster of locust 
trees. The inscription reads SMITH 
MISSION. Beyond it, through the 
trees and brush, you can detect the 
west bank of a lake. This, too, 
denotes the dual culture. Settlers 
named it Smith's Lake because it 
was on Solomon Smith's farm. 
Indians called O-ma-pah (Happy 
Lake) because their Clatsop prin- 
cess lived there. 

(More about the Smith: 
Clatsop Plains next weel:). 


and 
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Neighbors laid the foundation 


Last week we told the story of 
Solomon Howard Smith, educated 
New Englander who came West In 
1832 and married the Indian prin- 
cess Celiast, daughter of Clatsop 
Chief Coboway. After living near 
Salem where Smith taught at the 
Methodist mission school, they 
moved in 1840 to the land of the 
Clatsops, becoming the first settlers 
on Clatsop Plains. The Smiths’ land 
claim extended from Skipanon 
Creek to the beach. It was bounded 
on the north by what is now the 
Ocean View Cemetery road and on 
the south by the Columbia Beach 
road. 

Solomon, Celiast and the first of 
their seven children arrived in May 
and built their new home, a log 
cabin 20 by 30 feet, located on the 
west bank of Smith's Lake. The 
location now is marked by a rough 
granite stone on Ridge Road west of 
the cemetery. It bears the inscrip- 
tigngsS mith Mission” and identifies 
uf  ®iths as Oregon's first teach- 
el. neir permanent family home 
was built a few years later when 
lumber was available. 

- While being recognized as the 
first teachers in Oregon, the Smiths 
also deserve credit for promoting 
development on the Plains. By 1841, 
several families had filed on ad- 
joining claims. By 1850, the census 
reported 24 owners of farms in 
Clatsop County. Some Clatsop 
Plains farmers were WW. 
Raymond, Solomon Smith, William 
. Gray, Thomas Owens, father of 
Bethenia Owens-Adair, and William 
and John Hobson, early kin of 
Marjorie Halderman of Astoria. 

Others on the list were names still 
well-known in this area because 
descendants reside here: Philip 
Gearhart, A. Condit, Robert Mor- 
rison, John Adair, J.M. Shively and 
Bartholomew Kindred. These early 
families, along with the Powers, the 
Perrys, the Farnsworths and the 
Ebermans with their 16 children 
were all neighbors who worked 
together to survive and progress. 
Smith built 2 sawmill on the Lewis 
and Clark River. 

William Hobson sent to England 
for flower seeds, thus introducing 
foxglove and Scotch broom to the 


, Plains. The women swept their 


house with the broom and the men 
planted it to bind the drifting sand 
dunes. Gray made a trip east to 
purchase sheep for his farm but the 
animals all drowned when a sudden 
storm upset the barge when he was 


hungry gold rush workers wel- 
comed them so eagerly that they 
unloaded the cargo of farm stuffs at 
a good profit, even selling the ship. 
Soon three cheese factories were 
operating on the Plains. Josiah 
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almost home. 

The Morrisons planted the first 
flax crop with seeds they had 
brought from Missouri, so 
housewives’ spinning wheels 
started whirring again. In 1845, 
Morrison built a sawmill on 
Wahanna Creek, thus providing logs 
for the first Skipanon School near 
Warrenton High School. The Mor 
risons also gave land for the Clatsop 
Plains Presbyterian Church and the 
Pioneer Cemetery. The first meet- 
ing to organize the church was held 
in their home. Part of their land 
later became the site for Camp 
Clatsop, now Camp Rilea. 

The first crop all settlers planted 
was potatoes, for potatoes and 
salmon were their first staple foods. 
Other vegetables and fruits were 
added, but some were soon given up 
because the climate was not suit- 
abie for ripening. Sheep, swine and 
cattle provided meat in such 
abundance that markets had to be 
found. Likewise with dairy pro- 
ducts. That raised the probiem of 
transportation. 

In 1847 B.C. Kindred, living with 
his family in the Fort Stevens area, 
helped transportation by running a 
boat on the Columbia from Astoria 
to upriver points as far as Oregon 
City. The fare was $20 with passen- 
gers helping to row the boat. In 
1848. some settlers built a ship at 
Lexington (now Warrenton). It was 
a two-masted, 40-ton craft called 
the Skipanon. Their first and only 
voyage was to Sacrament: where 


West operated the largest, milking 
100 cows on his farm and buying 
milk from other dairymen. Both 
Indians and whites helped develop 
these enterprises, and teams of 
oxen were widely used for farm 
work and in the timber. 

All these neighbors cooperated in 
community endeavors. The pro- 
blem of large gray wolves attacking 
the livestock led to “wolf meetings” 
to try to find solutions. Those soon 
became political forums as well, 
with the settlers involved in gov- 


ernmental matters. Gray was 
elected to the first state 
Legislature. In 1874, Smith was 


elected senator from Clatsop, 
Tillamook and Columbia counties, 
but died in 1876 before finishing his 
term. 


Getting back to the story of the _ 


Smiths, apparently their seven 
children lived quietly in the com- 
munity, eventually spreading out as 
families so often do. Daughter 
Charlotte Ocffler served as a 
midwife in the community, caring 
for her mother Celiast in her last 
years. However, it was son Silas 
Smith whose name appeared most 
often in the news. His father sent 
him back to New England from 
whence he returned in due time 
with a law degree and a bride. His 
professional notice appeared in The 
Dally Astorian of May 26, 1876. as 
LaForce and Smith, attornevs ç‘ 
law. Their office was on 10th art 
Commercial where the Eagis: 
Lodge is now. 
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Silas carried on a successful law 
practice in Astória for 25 years. 
Widely recognized as a talented 
writer and orator on matters of 
history, he was invited to deliver 
the address at the first annual 
meeting of the Oregon Pioneers 
Association in Portland in 1899. He 
served as secretary of the Oregon 
Historical Society which in 1901 
published his treatise on “Primitive 
Customs and Religious Beliefs of 
the Indians of the Pacific 
Northwest,” one of the most 
authoritative writings on the sub- 
ject. During the years, he served as 
clerk of the Skipanon school board 
as Clatsop County assessor and 
justice of the peace. 

Silas B. Smith,” 63, died of 
tuberculosis at St. Mary's Hospital 
on Aug. 22, 1902, leaving his wife, 
three daughters and two sons. The 
obituary reports that the funeral 
cortege left Astoria on the 11:30 
a.m. train for the Clatsop Plains 
Cemetery with the members of the 
pioneer and historical societies at- 
tending in a body. 


Not many descendants. of 
Solomon and Celiast Srnith reside in 
this area now. Keith Day, great- 
grandson, lives in Warrenton. 
Gertrude Walker and Beryl Dep- 
ping are  great-granddaughters. 
Pearl Biddle, Astoria, is a 
great-great-granddaughter. Her 
son, Ron Biddle, lives in Astoria 
and her daughter, Kathy Link, in 
Seaside. 


When one. strolls through | the 
Pioneer Cemetery next to the 
church on Clatsop Plains, the Smith 
family plot marked by a large 
native stone and tall shrubs is easy 
to find a little to the south of the 
church. Other familiar names are 
on gravestones nearby Mor- 
risons, Taggs, Carnahans, Pooles, 
Parkers, Kindreds. There they all 
are, neighbors in these quiet 
grounds as they were on the Plains. 
So as one generation flows into 
another, we think of these pioneers 
and their descendants. Each reaps 
from the labors of those who have 
gone before and strives to improve 
the quality of life for those who 
iollow. 

Se history hastens on. 
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^ Angora Club still blazin 


This weekend is homecoming for 
the Angora Hiking Club. Members 
past and present are assembling 
tonight at Shively Hall in the city 
park to renew friendships and talk 
about old times and current plans. 
The Angora Club, organized in 1920, 
is one of the oldest clubs in Astoria. 


The idea for a hiking club began 
on July 4 of 1920 when members of 
the Knights of Pythias Lodge de- 
cided to celebrate the holiday by 
climbing Saddle Mountain. Once on 
top, they listened to the reading of 
the Declaration of Independence 
and sang patriotic songs. Later, 
over coffee served by the fire 
warden in charge of the lookout 
Station, the climbers said in effect, 
“This is such a great climb and a 
marvelous view, let's form a club 
and do it again.” By the time they 
started back down the trial, they 
had chosen the name Angora Club, 
because, they said, it takes moun- 
tain goats to make this climb. 

Soon they held a meeting in the 
upstairs office of Dr. F.C. Johnson 
on Commercial Street in Astoria 
where the Boy Scout office is now 
located and where they elected 
Johnson president. Other officers 
were Joe Mannix, J.A. Ostrom, Dr. 
M.R. Smith and Mark Siddall. 
Chairmanships went to M.R. 
Brown, Fred Planting, John Berry, 
Jalmar Erickson, Robert Anet and 
David McCroskey. Club formation 
was patterned after the Portland 
Mazama Club with whom some 
members had shared hikes. 


Enthusiasm for the new club was 
demonstrated when 82 names were 
added to the membership roll the 
first year. However, some soon 
discovered thal the rigors of the 
trail were not for them, so the list 
has come down to a steady 30 to 40. 

Members decided they should 
have a meaningful initiation re- 
quirement, so they, recalling the 
exuberance of their sunrise hike up 
Saddie Mountain. decreed that all 
newcomers should make that same 
hike. They also chose a motto, “We 
blaze the trail.” 


Through the years. members 
have taken their motte seriously. 
The first project was working with 
Seasice folks to clear the ola indian 


trail over Tillamoo!: Heae This 
trail is used by hikers tirno a> part 
of the Pacific Coast hiiu traii. 


Next they hacked out a trall from a 
high logging road to scale Onlon 
Peak in south Clatsop County. 
Throughout the club’s 67 years, 
hikes have been regularly sched- 
uled; at first one a week, now one 
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now they were ready to bulld. They 
cut logs on the site and peeled them. 
Dick Fisher and Ed Morkel used 
their caterpillar to pull the logs into 
place. Little by little, enthusiastic 
members built their dream cabin. 
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every other weekend the year 
round. Favorite treks are up 
Neahkahnie Mountain, Cape Look- 
out, and of course, Saddle Mountain 
at sunrise. Esther Jensen, a 
member since 1936, says she and 
her late husband, Reuben Jensen, 
climbed Saddle Mountain more 
than 50 times. Esther Juntti made It 
to the top at least 50 times as did 
Axel and Agnes Ramvik. 


Among the most dangerous trips, 
oldtimers say, have been those up 
Box Canyon on the Lewis and Clark 
River and Deathtrap Rocks along 
the base of Tillamook Head. But 
during all the years and hundreds of 
hikes, the only accident was a 
broken ankle. This remarkable re- 
cord is due to rigid observance of 
safety rules. Members must wear 
suitable clothing and shoes, must 
have taken shorter hikes to gain 
experience, and must always travel 
between the leader and the rear 
guard, 


In 1945, Angoras celebrated their 
25th anniversary. Officers then in- 
cluded Charles Johnson, Charles 
Erickson, Ida May Jarvis, Agnes 
Ramvik, Raiph Horton, Arthur 
Stangland and Gwen Craft. Those 
officers had a big job to do, for the 
club had always wished for grounds 
and a lodge to call its own. 
Accordingly, in 1942, the members 
had bought 40 acres of heavily 
wooded land on the north slope of 
Tillamook Head. 


Through the years they had 
widened and improved the trail, 


They tolled up the trail with rocks 
from the beach and built a huge 
fireplace. They carried in 
furnishings and kitchen equipment, 
even managing to struggle up the 
slope with a kitchen range. Only 
handtools were used in all the 
projects because there was no 
power then on Tillamook Head. 


All this endeavor took three to 
four years, during which time 
hiking schedules were given up to 
work on the cabin. Finally the 
building was completed, but the 
time of enjoyment was brief. Van- 
dals soon found the spot and when 
members went there, they had to 
rebuild broken doors and replace 
shattered windows. Finally when 
they found furnishings trashed, the 
fireplace demolished with the 
stones rolled down the hill and the 
iron range lying in the creek below, 
they gave up. In 1964, they sold the 
40 acres to the state, which now 


-administers -it -along with- Ecola- 


Park. 


As a memorial to their efforts, the 
Angoras wanted to fairly and 
usefully distribute the $12.000 they 
cleared {rom the sale. They then 
allotted it to three principal pro- 
jects. They donated a sum to the 
Astoria Public Library, thus 
supplying a valuable collection of 
books dealing with nature and the 
environment. They provided funds 
to build and furnish the mezzanine 
viewing area at the top of the ramp 
in the great Hall of the Columbia 
River Maritime Museum. A plaque 
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near the picture windows reads, 
“River Overlook. Gift of the Angora 
Hiking Club.” 

The third gift provided the bronze 
relief map near the Astoria Column. 
Committee members Reuben 
Jensen, Jim Jarvis, Arthur 
Stangland and Esther Juntti plan- 
ned the project. Jensen, manual 
arts instructor at Astoria High 
School, made the relief model 
according to scale, so that each 
point on the map represents the 
exact elevation cf the site it 
signifies. The map was presented to 
the City of Astoria Sept. 10, 1965, 
with Mayor Harry Steinbock giving 
the acceptance speech. This unusu- 
al map attracts much attention as it 
helps visitors identify landmarks 
visible from the spot where they are 
standing. 


Angora projects through the 
years have always been related to 
the preservation and improvement 
of sites of natural beauty and 
interest. Through letters to Con- 
gress, members have been in- 
strumental in maintaining the natu- 
ral state of the wooded area of 
Tongue Point. Now they are giving 
their attention to improving trails 
around Coffenbury Lake. 

Current officers of the club are 
Ellen Endicott, president, Ann 
Ferguson, secretary; Doris Stalcup, 
treasurer; and Helen King, chief 
guide. : x 

Out-of-towners expected for the’ 
weekend’s events include Port- 
landers Melvin and Martha Becker, 
Sylvia Hiltunen Hansen and Dick 
Fisher. Those from other points: 
Herman and Margy Johansen, 
McMinnville; Margaret Ray Spang, 
Forest Grove; Lloyd Craft, Salem; 
Margaret Jo Roach, Corvallis;. 


Beatrice =~ Gunter Cornilsen, 
Roseburg; Helen Staadt Kling, 
Grants Pass; Lousie Bolton 


Nikolaieff, Vancouver, B.C., and Ed 
Morkel, Bishop, Ga. 

At the meeting tonight they will 
talk over old times and view old 
photos that Esther Jensen has 
assembled and Leonard Vernon has 
made into slides. Tomorrow they 
will attend the Scandinavian 
Midsummer Festival and visit the 
museums. 

Then what else do Angoras do 
when they get together? On Sunday 
morning, they will climb Saddle 
Mountain to see the sun rise. 


Lakes contain historic ripples | 


Lakes in Clatsop County. I 
thought I'd write about two or three 
of them. Then I found there are two 
or three dozen. Almost every one 
has an interesting story about its 
location or its name. 

In the first place, lakes through 
the years may change their shapes 
or even their locations. For in- 
stance, an 1856 map, one of the first 
after Clatsop County was 
established, showed the location of 
Coffenbury Lake in Fort Stevens 
State Park to be only a swamp. Now 
it is one of the largest lakes in the 
county. Whenever winds swept 
dunes into higher formations, many 
of the depressions became lakes. 

Sometimes forces other than 

_ weather changed the surface 
formation. Construction of Battery 
Russell during World War I rear- 
ranged the dunes there. When the 
parade ground was built at Camp 
Rilea, lakes were filled in. When the 
Warrenton Civilian Conservalion 
Corps in the 1930s worked to 
prevent the encroachment of the 
dunes, a new chain of lakes ap- 
peared between Clatsop Plains and 
the beach. 

Early settlers on Clatsop Plains 
and along the beach found the high 
water level to be a boon. Paul See, 
local geologist and retiring Clatsop 
College faculty member, is a 
specialist on the geology of the 
Plains, where his grandfather, 
Josiah West, settled in 1870. 

“Clatsop Plains was a great place 
for pioneers to settle,” See said. “It 
was a prassy expanse with little 
clearing required, and all a settler 
had to do to gel an abundance of 
fresh water was to dig down 20 feet 
and set a hand pump. 

“The Plains and the beach areas 
are relatively new," he added. Less 
than 4.500 years ago, the east bank 
of Cullaby Lake was the ocean fine. 
All along the coastal hills. logs have 
been uncovered that were washed 
in by ocean waves. In the early 
1900s, when cranberry bogs were 
being developed. redwood logs were 
discovered that had been deposited 
by ocean aclion hundreds, even 
thousands of years ago. 

In earliest years, Clatsop Indians 


paddled their canoes all the way 
from Skipanon (Warrenton) to 
Seaside through a chain of takes 
and streams with only an oc- 
casional portage. Then, with the 
coming of the settlers, many 


bury Lake, (USGS spelling) named 
for G.W. Coffinberry, pioneer of the 
1850s. 

Continuing with lakes in Warren- 
ton, we have Long Lake, the site of 
Camp Kiwanalong. Don Mitchell 
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drainage patterns were changed. In 
a clipping from an early Portland 
paper which Herb Palmberg 
supplied me, I read that William H. 
West, son of the pioneer, was 
employed to dig a ditch defelecting 
east Neacoxie Creek into the 
Skipanon (near present-day 
Fenton’s market). Ben Holladay 
wanted to transport his Seaside 
hotel guests by boat instead of the 
uncomfortable 20-mile stage 
journey over rulted or muddy 
roads. The railroad eventually 
solved Holladay's problem. 

As 1 studied a county map in the 
library, I was struck by lhe number 
of lakes in the Warrenton area. I 
phoned Jim Rankin, Warrenton city 
engineer, to ask how many were 
within the city limits. He called me 
back to report there are 13, then 
helpfully supplied other interesting 
information. The city limits of 
Warrenton encompass 13.8 square 
miles, making it in area the fourth 
largest city in Oregon. When D.K. 
Warren platted the town in 1890, he 
had great dreams for its future. By 
contrast, the city of Hammond sits 
lidily on one square mile. 

Because Warrenton city limits 
reach roughly from the airport to 
Hammond and points south. the 13 
lakes fit comfortably within its 
boundaries. These include Shag 
Lake (or Burke), Kyle, Pond Lily, 
Leinenweber, Wild Ace, Crabapple, 
Clear, Abbot, Beaver, and Coffen- 


tells me the name was the winning 
entry in a school contest when the 
camp was dedicated in 1938. It 
combines the names of the 
sponsoring Kiwanis Club and the 
lake. Cemetery Lake is the source 
of the water system serving Ocean 
View Cemetery. 7 

When I was talking with Warren 
Knispel of the Hamlet fish and 
wildlife station, he mentioned 
Creepy Crawly Lake. Surprised at 
such a name. 1 exclaimed, ‘How 
did it ever get a name like that?” I 
received a perfectly logical answer. 
“I don't know. I suppose it was 
because hunters had to creep and 
craw] through the brush.” 

When we think of Clatsop County 
lakes, we usually think first of the 
largest, Cullaby Lake, the only 
place in Clatsop County where 
speedboats may frolic. This lake 
has a story all its own, which we 
shall recount next week. Other 
lakes in the county are Lost Lake, 
south of Elsie, Swash Lake west of 
Hammond, Middle Lake near Sven- 
sen, and Wickiup Lake, head- 
quarters of Bear Creek and part of 
the Astoria watershed. 

Stanley Lake, northwest of 
Seaside, was named for S.K. 
Stanley, early-day farmer. During 
the 1880s, he raised as many as 
2,000 chickens each season and still 
didn't have enough to supply the 
Seaside summer trade. Fishhawk 
Lakz1.¢.. (ne border of Clatsop and 


Columbia counties near Birkenfeld. 
Slusher Lake near Camp Rilea was 
named for the Slusher family. 
Harley Siusher was county sheriff 
in the 1920s and early '30s. 

Soapstone Lake is located up a 
logging road on state Highway 53 
which connects Nehalem with the 
Sunset Highway. The Lindgren 
cabin was removed from this area 
to Cullaby Lake and restored to its 
original Finnish, hand-crafted con- 
dition. Grassy Lake is near 
Soapstone Lake. West Lake, first 
called Summit, is a long, narrow 
body on Clatsop Piains named for 
Josiah West, why developed a large 
dairy farm “and cheese factory 
there. 

Neacoxie Lake crosses Clatc-:;: 
Plains as the highest water leve? in 
the county, according to See, and 
has the unique feature of draining 
from elther end. The Indian name is 
said to refer to the small pine trees 
in the area. Neacoxle Lake is 
sometimes erroneously referred to 
as Sunset Lake. The confusion has 
developed because the community 
along its west bank was named 
Sunset Beach. Maps and the Oregon 
Geographic Names book carry the 
name Neacoxie. 


Smith’s Lake, west of U.S. 
Highway 101 between Astoria and 
Clatsop Plains, was named for 
Solomon Smith, first settler on the 
Plains (1840) anc first school teach- 
er In Oregon. Taylor Lake lies on 
the east side of the highway, east of 
the Astoria Golf & Country Club. 


When one thinks of lakes, one 
thinks of fishing, so I asked two 
experts about fishing in Clatsop 
lakes, Warren Knispe! and Quentin 
Smith, manager of the Klaskantne 
hatchery out Olney way. Both said 
that practically all the county's 
lakes are well stocked with fish 
suitable for warm water — catfish, 
bass, yellow perch, blue gill and 
crappie. They added that some 
lakes are private!’ owned and there 
are always 2 :ow rules to be 
observed. 

So this is woe I lezrned about 
lakes in Cietes: County. I hope 1 
didn’t overion:: v37 favorite spot. 
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Sailor originated name for Cullaby Lake 


In last week’s column 1 listed the 
lakes of Clatsop County with a brief 
description of some of them. 
Because there is more to be said 
about Cullaby Lake, I saved it for 
this week. 


Cullaby Lake, east of U.S. 
Highway 101 about halfway between 
Astoria and Seaside, lies along the 
eastern border of Clatsop Plains. It 
is the largest lake in Clatsop 
County, about 1!2 miles in length. In 
earliest times, the land around the 
lake furnished a favorite location 
for the winter camps of the Clatsop 
Indians. Protected from high winds, 
it was tucked away in dense forests, 
yet with easy paths to the sea and a 
waterway down Neacoxie Creek to 
a large village called Nicotat or 
Quatat (Seaside) at the mouth of 
the Necanicum. 


The lake provided a sure food 
supply with an abundance of bass, 
crappies, perch, catfish and huge 
frogs. with bear, deer and elk in the 
surrounding woods. That the popu- 
lation was large is attested by this 
report of oldtimers: when the 
drainage of the lake was changed in 
the late 1800s, the level of the water 
was lowered by several feet. open- 
ing up a marsh to the south. This 
exposed as many as 50 cedar dugout 
canoes sunk in the mud where they 
had been buried for several years. 


Later, trappers found three others 
further south. The supposition is 
that they were all burial canoes 
used at the time an epidemic had 
ravaged the Indian population in 
the 1930s. 


Now for the legend of how Cullaby 
Lake got its name. Actually, this is 
oral history passed along from one 
generation to the next, told to the 
settlers on the plains and finally 
printed in the Seaside Signal on 
Sept. 16, 1955. About 20 years before 
Robert Gray discovered the Col- 
umbia River in 1792, a ship, proba- 
bly a Spanish galleon, was wrecked 
on a Tillamook beach. An Indian 
maid, Ona. and her father found the 
sole survivor, badly injured, and 
nursed him back to health. Upon his 
recovery, he taught the Tillamook 
chief the use of firearms, which he 
undoubtedly took from the beached 
craft. The sailor demonstrated such 
prowess that some young men in 
the tribe became jealous. Then 
Ona’s father decided they should 
leave the tribe and travel north to 
Clatsop country. Ona became the 
sailor's wife, and the three made 
the trip. choosing the west bank of 
the big lake, then called Clatsop, to 
be their home. They spent summers 
at Quatat (Seaside) where they 
gathered mussels and berries. but 
Ona liked their lakeside home best. 
There were plenty of reeds for 


weaving baskets and mats and 
plenty of fish for trade. 


The Clatsops received the white 
man into their tribe and gave him 
the name Telehonnipts, meaning 


the chief up the Netul River (now 
Lewis and Clarki where he told 
them they must remain isolated. 
Then he went back to Quatat to care 
for the sick and dying and where he, 
too, died, never seeing his family 
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“of those who drift ashore.” He and 
the chief's son became great friends 
and adoptive brothers. He taught 
his adopted tribe how to use, clean 
and repair guns and improved their 
hunting skills. The Clatsops showed 
Telehonnipts great honor. for they 
were sure he must have been the 
son of a great chief among his own 


people. 


Along in the late 1700s, a strange 
ship landed near Tillamook and 
hurried away after depositing on 
shore two men who soon died. Then 
an epidemic broke out among the 
Tillamooks and spread to the Clat- 
sops. Telehonnipts hurriedly moved 
Ona and his son and the families of 


daughter of his Indian brother, and 
they nad a son named Cullaby. 

While Cullaby was stil] a vouth, 
he became the gunsmith of the tribe 
like his half-Indian, half-white fa- 
ther before him, and like his white 
grandfather, the sailor, before that. 
One historian has attempted to keep 
the generations clear by calling the 
white man the sailor (Indian name 
Telehonnipts). The son of Ona and 
the sailor he had cubbed Cullaby I, 
and the son of the third generation 
Cullaby II. This last is the person 
who was living by the lake when the 
setilers arrived, and they gave the 
lake his name. Cullaby J visited 
Lewis and Clark and is mentioned 


in their diaries. 

Paul See of Surf Pines, whose 
grandfather, Josiah West, settled on 
the plains in 1870, says the location 
of Cullaby’s grave was pointed out 
to him some time ago. It is near one 
of the little park areas. Mr. See 
hopes that some day the spot may 
be suitably marked. It is interesting 
to know that the lake’s name is 
meaningful and that by the use of 
the name we give thought to the 
lives and loves of the three genera- 
tions of the Cullabys who lived on 
its shores. 

Just as Cullaby Lake was the 
center of life and activity for the 
Indians in the early days and later 
for the settlers, so it is now an 
important feature of life in Clatsop 
County. The body of water itself is 
administered by the State Marine 
Board, while the land around the 
lake has various uses and owners. 
Two county parks are located on the 
snoreline. Cullaby Lake Park is 
widely used for recreational activi- 
ties. It also provides the site for the 
Lindgren log cabin, moved there 
from its original location near 
Soapstone Creek and restored in 
1981. 

Carnahan Park at the north end 
of the lake consists of 30 acres 
donated by the heirs of the 
Carnahan estate in 1938. Thev 
stipulated that the plot must always 
remain in its natural state to be use 
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mamiy for hiking. A former Boy 
Scout camp is also in the north 


area. 

About threefourths of the 
shoreline property is privately 
owned, according to Curt 
Schneider, planning director for 
Clatsop County. A well-developed 
residential area borders the west 
shore. Across on the east side, the 
former Crown Zellerbach timber 
holdings are row controlled by 
Cavenham Forest Industries. 

Some time ago, Schneider says, a 
group of citizens petitioned the 
county commissioners to appoint a 
committee to develop a long-range 
master plan for comprehensive use 
of the area. Committee members 
are Pat Wallace and Neal Maine, 
Seaside: Dave Johnson, State For- 
estry Department; Mike Stanley, 
Cannon Beach; Richard Fencsak, 
Astoria; Janet Goolsby, Cull>*v 
Lake; Mary Blake. Sunset Par 
Recreation Distnct; and h. y 
Trevillian, county park superin- 
tendent and road commissioner. 

The final draft of the master plan 
is nearing completion and will soon 
be presented at public hearings. In 
the meantime, Trevillian says he 
anticipates that Cullaby Lake will 
be a busy place this summer with 
folks from near and far enjoving the 
recreation of fishing, boating, 
swimming, water skiing and 
picnicking. 
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Bits and pieces of local history 


Once in a while I run across some 
bit of history or item of interest that 
entertains me, but it doesn’t happen 
to fit the column I'm writing. So 
perhaps this week's offering should 
be called “This and That.” The 
following is a collection of those 
unrelated items I'd like to share. 

Astoria’s first sawmill was 
located along the riverfront at 
about the location of what is now 
the foot of 10th Street. Capt. Asa 
Simpson, a name well-known in 
Northwest timber history, got his 
start in Astoria, living here until he 
expanded his holdings into Grays 
Harbor and Coos Bay. He acquired 
considerable property including 
Coxcomb Hill which the Astoria 
Park Commission bought in 1914 for 
$175 per acre. Simpson was proud to 
recall his early days in Astoria 

when tn 1852 he operated the town’s 
A: sawmill, He didn't have to go 

sar to get his log supply because the 
slope behind the mill was deep 
forest. His first clearing went back 
as far as the present library 
location and that of the U.S. Na- 
tional Bank. Simpson, age 89, died 
in San Francisco on Jan. 10, 1915. 


On July 15, 1937, Astoria Elks 
Club staged a picnic at Tongue 
Point. More than 2,000 people at- 
tended. Even in Great Depression 
years folks had fun. 

In March 1914, Gov. Oswald West 
authorized the additional use of 
prison labor at the rock quarry at 
Tongue Point. Accordingly, Sheriff 
J.V. Burns brough: five convicts 
from Salem, making 13 state 
charges at the county rock crushing 
plant. A later item noted that some 
county prisoners and state convicts 
were transferred from their work at 
the county poor farm to work at the 
county rock crusher. When their 
prison terms expired, others would 
be brought to replace them. The 
county poor farm was a large white 
building and acreage near the 
intersection of state Highway 202 
and Walluski Road, close to the 
present State Department of Fes. 
estry station. Its operation wi 


Astoria Public 


closed in the early 1940s. 


A woman phoned the Astoria 
Public Library asking what is 
Astoria’s official flower. No one 
knew. As far as I know, none has 


streets in Astoria were plank roads 
and boardwalks built on piling over 
the water. Franklin Avenue was the 
first solid street above the 
backwater. After the fire, sand was 
dredged and pumped in to keep the 
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ever. been designated. It seems the 
obvious choice would be the hardy 
and colorful aster. 


Sometimes there is confusion 
about the spelling of the name 
Comcomly, the great Chinook 
chieftain. In an open letter to The 
Daily Astorian, Aug. 6, 1971, his 
granddaughter four generations 
removed, writing from Portland, 
emphasized that the correct spell- 
ing is Comcomly. In the same area 
of correct usage, the column on 
Coxcomb Hill is often mistakenly 
referred to as Astor Column. The 
structure was formally dedicated 
on July 22, 1926, as the Astoria 
Column. = > 

In January 1926, when the Astoria 
Column was nearing completion, 
Attorney Frank Spittle, chairman of 
the City Park Commission, wrote to 
Vincent Astor, New York City, a 
generous donor. He announced the 
city’s decision to name the city park 
on the crest of Coxcomb Hill the 
John Jacob Astor Memorial Park 
and to name the new junior high 
school the John Jacob Astor school. 
The Astor School was changed in 
1968 to an elementary school, hous- 
ing kindergarten and the first four 
grades, when the present middle 
school was opened. 


Before the 1922 fire, downtown 


river within its present banks. The 
first paving of Commercial Street 
was completed in 1925. 


When you travel on Franklin 
Avenue between 12th and 14th 
streets, you will notice the contours 
of bricks showing through the worn 
black-topped surface. Old timers 
report that tempers flared when 
automobiles began to compete with 
horse-drawn wagons and carriages 
for space on the graveled streets. 
Who should turn out for whom? 


The city fathers provided a dip- 
lomatic solution. They decreed that 
a brick strip should be laid down the 
center for the horses, with the 
graveled strip on either side for the 
cars. Franklin Avenue was thus 
surfaced in 1916. Some early 
bricked areas may also be seen on 
Jerome and Astor streets. 

Astoria Daily Budget, Sept. 18, 
1920: “With only six to eight miles 
of the lower Columbia River 
Highway between Astoria and Port- 
land remaining to be hard-surfaced, 
Astoria motorists are eagerly look- 
ing forward to a spin from here to 
the tose City over a highway 
entirely paved." 


Tr first moving pictures shown 
in Ciatsop County appeared at the 
Fienvrc Opera House Feb. 12, 1£97. 


The building was located at the 
corner of 12th and Exchange streets 
across from the YMCA where the 
optical clinic stands now. Reserved 
seats were bought ahead of time for 
50 and 25 cents at Griffin's and 
Reed's book and stationery store on 
the corner of ilth and Commercial 
where the dress shop is located. 


The entertainment was a series of 
short scenes. One showed the re- 
scue of a woman from a burning 
bullding. Another was three rounds 
of the Fitzsimmons-Sharkey fight. 
Others were a watermelon eating 
contest and a romantic kissing 
scene which seemed openly to 
offend some and secretly delight 
others. The newspaper commented 
the following day: ‘Tne house was 
a rather poor one — not more than 
200 persons being present ... It ts 
hoped that the defects of last night's 
showing will be rectified tonight.” 

I saw my first movie at the 
Princess Theater in Sidney, Mont. 
The entire film showed one man 
chasing another over fences and 
rooftops and falling into puddles. I 
was usually a quiet child, but- I. 
laughed at that film till my sides 
hurt. 


John Griffin, co-owner of the 
Astoria bookstore where the movie 
tickets were sold, was the father of 
Margaret Griffin Green. She recalls 
her first movies with delight. She 
says that they soon became so 
popular that the Star Theater, 
located on Commercial Street 
where the Brass Rail restaurant 
now is, became Astoria’s first 
all-movie theater, while the Fisher 
Opera House specialized in plays 
and musicals. The finest stock 
companies brought shows from San 
Francisco to Portland, where they 
were not allowed to play on Sunday 
nights. The companies took the 
Sunday morning train to Astoria, 
performed on Sunday night, and 
rode the late train back to Portland. 
Those were the days when Astoria 
had six trains a day to Portland. 

P More bits and pieces some other 
ay. 


so 


BRIDGE WINS — That happy 
announcement was made in red 
letters 4 inches tail on the front 
page of this newspaper 26 years 
ago. Below the banner headline was 
a sketch printed in blue depicting 
the proposed bridge across the 
Columbia River. Those two color 
splashes took up half the front page 
on April 18, 1961. Next came the 
bold headline, ASTORIA-MEGLER 
SPAN BILL LEAPS LAST OF 
HURDLES. 

This was the news which told 
Astorians that after 53 years of 
struggle and disappointments, their 
dream of the “big bridge” was 
about to come true, for at 2:45 that 
afternoon the Oregon Senate had 
voted 26-1 in favor of the Astoria- 
Megler bridge bill. 

Sen. Dan Thiel, who had been 
guiding the bill through the Senate, 
had been told that it would come to 
a vote on that Tuesday afternoon. 
One can only imagine the tension 
and suspense Thiel must have felt 
when he took the floor (though the 
news account staled that he was 
“outwardly calm”) and began his 
presentation by listing the benefits 
of the proposed bridge. 


Several anxious citizens had 
traveled from Astoria to hear the 
senator's presentation and antici- 
pated debate. But when Thiel had 
finished speaking, Sen. Dwight 
Hopkins of Baker-Wallowa leaped 
to his feet saving he would approve 
the bill, "so those folks from 
Astoria can gel a night's rest.” Sen. 
Alfred Corbett, Portland, moved for 
a vote, and Sen. Tom Mahoney, 
Portland, seconded it. Now the 
moment for decision had arrived. 
The Daily Astorian continues the 
account: 

“Then came u bil of horseplay 
that shook Sen. Thiel anxiously 
awailing the omrome. 

“Several scucters had slipped 


from the floor during the discus- 
sion. By the lime the roll call on the 
bridge bill came, a good half were 
hiding out in phone booths back of 
the Senate hall. 

“As silence greeted name after 


erably.” Fred Andrus, editor, 
headed the next day’s Issue with the 
blaring headline, ASTORIANS GO 
WILD AS SENATE VOTE 
ASSURES SPAN. Most of the front 
page was taken up with pictures 
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name called by the reading clerk, 
Thiel rose slowly to his feet midway 
of the count and quavered out, ‘It 
doesn't look as though we have a 
quorum.’ Mrs. Thiel, his secretary, 
fled from the room close to tears. 

“As the roll call concluded with 
less than a quorum, suddenly the 
hall was filled with laughing 
senators pouring in from the phone 
booths, clamoring to be recorded as 
“ves” voters. 


“As Sen. Mel Goode, Albany, tn ` 


the president’s chair, called for a 
new vote, Pres. Boivin, who had 
been circulating on the floor all 
afternoon, smilingly told the Asto- 
rian reporter, ‘if we didn't like Dan 
Thiel} so much, we wouldn’t have 
done this to him.’ 

“Thiel said afterward he hadn’t 
realized the whole thing was a gag 
and that he was really shaken by 
the absence of most of the 
senators." 

Meantime, when Astorians at 
home got the word, they were 
ecstatic. Morgan Coe. publisher of 
The Daily Astorian. reio:ced in a 
front page editoriai. “This is a 
grea! day in Asteria ... Vie can be 
pardoned if we jubirve consid- 


Astoria, Oregon, Di 


and plans for the celebration, leav- 
ing only a little space for reporting 
a revolution in Cuba and the science 
fair at the 4-H fairgrounds. Sub- 
headlines were, “City Plans Wel- 
come for Solons, Victory Celebra- 
tion for Bridge.” 

The celebration was set for Fri- 
day night when Sen. Thiel and Rep. 
Bill Holmstrom, who had ushered 
the bill through the House, would 
return from Salem for the weekend. 


“And what a celebration it was! 


The Chamber of Commerce sent a 
radio-equipped party to meet Thiel, 
Holmstrom and Robert Holmes, 
ex-governor and former Astorian, 
who was accompanying them. The 
party was to meet the men at 
Oney's restaurant on U.S. Highway 
26 and use the radio to keep the 
folks at home informed of their 
progress so the high school band 
would be ready to greet them. But 
the band was not the only welcom- 
ing group. Sidewalks were crowded 
with old and young waving flags 
and blowing noisemakers. Cars 


with horns blaring packed the 
Streets, bumper to bumper. A long 
line of celebrants led by Mayor 
Harry Steinbock serpentined 


its 


way through the crowd, in and out 
of stores and around varkine lots. 

An editorial of April 19 thanked 
many people who had worked to 
help the great project to succeed. 
These included Oregon Governor 


Mark Hatfield, Gov. Albert 
Rosellini of Washington, Astorians 
Richard Bettendorf, Charles De- 
Voe, and Norris Johnson who had 
worked for the bridge bill in Salem 
and, of course, Thiel and 
Holmstrom. 

The editorials also expressed 
deep appreciation to members of 
the Senate, but added this light- 
hearted jibe: “We also want to 
compliment members of the Senate 
on their sense of humor in spite of 
the fact that it nearly caused our 
good senator to have a stroke... 
We in Astoria were also sweating it 
out with Dan until it dawned on us 
what little game you were playing. . 
From now on, we recommend 
Russian roulette.” 

An editorial on a more serious 
note cited the benefits which the 
bridge would bring to the communi- 
ty when it would be finished three 
or four years hence. The writer 
noted it would bring 4 psychological 
boost to the entire community. “We 
have fought against many disap- 
pointments for many years,” he 
continued. “People whe started the 
fight for the bridge with the en- 
thusiasm of youth have become old 
and gray in the struggle. Many 
times it seemed that none of us 
would ever see the bridge in our 
lifetimes. Now it is at hand, and the 
revival of spirit around here will be 
immeasurable.” 

The Astoria bridge, 4.2 miles 
long, was completed and dedicated 
on Aug. 27, 1966. 

My thanks to Thelma Clark who 
Jent me her carefully-preserved 
copies of The Daily Astorian which 
were my source for this story. 


Astorians rejoiced over span 


Last week this column described 

ubilation in Astoria when on 

18, 1961, the Oregon Senate 

«,yroved the building of the 

4.2-mile bridge across the Columbla 
River. 

The rousing celebration was an 
expression not only of the joy of 
success but of the release of tension 
that had built up because that 
success had been so long In coming. 
The following is the calendar of the 
project: 

Jan. 16, 1928: A representative of 
E.M. Elliott & Associates of 
Chicago, nationwide bridge build- 
ers, met with Astoria city commis- 
sioners to propose the building of a 
toll bridge across the Columbia 
River at Astoria. 

Jan. 24, 1929: Bill introduced in 
Congress to authorize building of 
Astoria bridge. 

April 2, 1930: U.S. Senate passed 
Astoria bridge permit bill. 

June 11, 1930: President Hoover 
signed bridge bill. 

Aug. 13, 1930: Pen used by 
President Hoover in signing bridge 
bill displayed at the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

For 25 years through the De- 
pression and World War 11 nothing 
happened. 

Feb. 9, 1955: Feasibility study set 
estimated cost at $25 million. 

April 18, 1961: Bridge bill 

roved by Oregon Senate setling 
Pea celebration in Astoria. 
4g. 11, 1962: Gov. Mark Hatfield 
broke ground for the big bridge, 
longest continuous truss span in the 
nation. 

July 29, 1966: Bridge was opened 
for one-way traffic. 

Aug. 27, 1966: Bridge was opened 
for two-way traffic with gala cere- 
monies. 

So, for almost 40 years, the 
building of the bridge had been a 
foal of Astorians, It's no wonder 
that when final go-ahead was given, 
The Daily Astorian announced in 
big headlines. “ASTORIA GOES 
WILD...” Five and a half years 
later, an even bigger event took 
place when 15.00 people celebrated 
the compiction of the structure 

As opening day approached, the 
need for the bridge became increas- 


ingly acute Low tides and shoals 
delayed tue operation of the ferries. 
At the same time, their usage 


increased as many people came for 
a last sentimental ride. As a result, 
Jong lines of cars, trucks and 
campers waited for hours each day 
on both sides of the river with 
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Astoria 


impatient travelers moaning, 
“When, oh, when, will that bridge 
ever open?” 

Finally on July 29, the word 
quickly spread that the bridge was 
open to one-way traffic and that 
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Saturday of Regatta weekend. What 
a week to prepare for — the 
Regatta, the entertainment of digni- 
taries from Astoria’s sister city, 
Walldorf, Germany, and the 
welcoming of all the official guests 


ferry service was discontinued. 
That day’s Astorian stated, ‘‘The 
Astoria bridge was opened at 6 a.m. 
today with little fanfare except the 
sounding of the sirens of the two 
Astoria Clown cars that headed a 
20-car caravan across the span.” 
Behind the clown cars rode 
Mayor Harry Steinbock and a 
representative of The Daily Asto- 
rian Next was a family from 
Raymond, Wash., who had ridden 
the ferry across the night before 
and stationed their car in line at 
midnight. The next car was driven 
by Dave Wilson . of Astoria 
Speedways with Harold Symmonds 
as passenger. The first motorcycle 
to cross was ridden by Toivo Lahti 
and his sister, Veja. Other cars 


were filled with reporters, highway - 


officials and early-rising citizens, 
all paying a toll of $3 to ride across 
the bridge and back again. 

Not much time could be spent in 
joy-riding, however, for troubles 
soon began to appear. First there 
was a high incidence of flat tires; so 
the highway department brought in 
a traveling magnet to remove nails 
and metallic rubble from the bridge 
deck. Painting being dene on the 
bridge brought wails from auto 
owners and insurance agents as 
prevailing westerly winds blew dots 
of green paint onto cars parked in 
cannery lots and even as far east as 
the post office lot. Also spray 
painting done on the bridge 
superstructure sometimes sprayed 
cars traveling below. The con- 
tractor handled that complaint by 
placing men at either end of the 
bridge to inspect cars as they 


passed along and w wipe hem off Mf 


Hosni 
In the A, dication cer- 
emonies were being planned for the 
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coming for the opening of the 
bridge, and then the dedicaton 
ceremony itself. 

An editorial in The Daily Asto- 
rian, Aug. 26, 1966, noted the 
importance of the dedication: ‘‘To- 
morrow is the great day Astorians 
have been looking forward to since 
way back in 1929 when the first 
organized effort began to obtain a 
bridge across the Columbia here . . 
. Already more than 75,000 paid 
vehicles have crossed since the 
bridge was unofficially opened 26 
wears ago” ~S -Fe 

That evening Marjie Huhta was 
crowned Regatta queen with prin- 
cesses Jackie Singleton, Liisa 
Rautio, Alide Sullivan and Jan 
Lovvold. Their chaperone was Mrs. 
Gene Nadon. Don Newhouse was 
admiral for the day and his aide 
was Morgan Coe. Regatta chairman 
was Evor Kumpala. 

Saturday was the Great Day. The 
ferry M.R. Chessman was recalled 
to duty to offer free rides for 
pedestrians only. It made eight 
round trips that day, carrying 2,659 
passengers. Astoria’s railway sta- 
lion, closed for passenger service 
since 1952, was swamped as a 15-car 
excursion train brought hundreds of 
visitors from Portland. The. Grand 
Land Parade wound its way with 
bands, floats and genera} hoopla 
{from 17th Street along Marine 
Drive to the site of the bridge. 

Then came the event that had 
been years in the making. Dignitar- 
ies mounted the reviewing stand set 
up near the highway building at the 
tridge approach. Glenn Jackson, 
chairman of the Oregon State 
Highway commissicn. introduced 
Gov. Mark Hatfield Washington's 
Gov. Dan Evans, and Elmer 
Huntley, chairman c Washington 


Department of Highways. And, of 
course, Sen, Dan Thiel and Rep. 
William Hoimstrom, who were 
savoring the sweet success for 
which they had labored over the 
years. 

When the speeches were made the 
assembled officials stepped up to 
the decorated gates set across the 
ramp near the toll booth. Miss 
Washington, Sandra Lee Morth, and 
Miss Oregon, Estrellita Shiel, un- 
tied the ribbons and stepped back. 
The two governors opened the gates 
and walked through. A great roar 
went up from the crowd. The big 
bridge was open! 

The crowd quickly dispersed 
(2,000 went to the salmon barbecue 
at the fairgrounds). Cars that had 
been held up on both sides of the 
river during the parade and cere- 
monies started bumper to bumper 
across the bridge as toll that day 
was free till midnight. 

I had been taking in the day's 
events with great interest. Now as J 
turned to go to my car, J heard a 
man say to his wife, “Let's go 
across the bridge,” To which she 
replied, “Are you crazy? 1 wouldn't 
think of driving on that bridge the 
first day it's open. Let someone else 
fall in first.” But 9,400 cars crossed 
the bridge that day and not one fell 
in. 

Curlous about bridge usage since 
that gala day, I contacted the 
district maintenance engineer's of- 
fices of Eldon Everton and Nels 
Osterholme, State Highway De- 
partment. There Osterholme and 
staff members Melissa Vedenoja 
and Louise Reed reported that 
during the recent Fourth of July 
three-day weekend, 15.000 vehicles 
crossed the bridge. They also 
supplied this information: 

In 1967, the first full year of 
service, 419,000 vehicles made the 
crossing. Last year (1985), the total 
was 1,150,692. Daily 1966 total after 
the bridge opened Aug. 27 was 1.322. 
Daily average for 1986 was 3,153. 
The peak month on record was 
August 1986 when toll was paid for 
166.474 vehicles with Aug. 16 setting 
the one-day record at 6.331. This 
heavy traffic was probably due in 
pert to travel to Expo ‘&5 in 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 


Record: show that bride: tratfie 
has anereased: gpronumater 270 
percent since the spar pene: in 
1956. No wonder Astutnins wen ced 
hard te pet the protect pm 2 
and rejoiced when Bowe. ete 


pleted. 


Have you ever thought about the 

; Continuity of history, how it fows 

from one generation to the next? 

; The accomplishments of folks de- 

: cades ago are affecting us today. 
Let me give an example. 

I recently happened onto the 
following annual report which the 
Clatsop County Historical Society 
submitted to the Oregon Historical 
Society in 1949. It was signed by the 
president, Walter Johnson, Warren- 
ton, with a list of other officers: 
Michael Cosovich, Barbara Bates, 
Richard Boyle, Mrs. J.H. Cellars, 
Fred Hurlbutt, Eric Hauke, George 
Corrigan, Mrs. Emma Warren and 
Mrs. Harold Turley. 

“The Society held a picnic in 
June, at which one of our ‘light 
mists’ slid in and prevented a large 
attendance, but our hardy histori- 
ans made an extensive cleaning 
anyway al the site of Fort Clatsop . 

- ,, We located an old brickyard and 
found various pits from which clay 

' had been dug, but no kiln, though 
we found stacks of old bricks, both 
red and tan. It was suggested that 
these bricks were cast in a mold 
and dried in the sun — bul when 
have we ever had enough sun to dry 
bricks? 


“We have started a program to 
complete our work on Fort Astoria 
(15th and Exchange). Mr. Chartes 
Dodge of the Astoria Garden Club 
and 1 sprayed to kill the weeds and 
blackberry vines. In another week 
or two, we will rake the dead 
material and set more shrubs. 

“We had a fine meeting in July 
and publicly announced thal we 
would maintain a museum in the 
first city of the county that would 
offer us a suitable building. 


“Mrs. E.M. Cherry, widow of 
Edward M. Cherry, donated a 
cannon that came off some Brilish 
sloop, She also donated a nickelo- 
deon from the old Louvre saloon, a 
cabinet and a ball from the Peter 
Iredale, and a copy of Maritime 
History of the Pacific Northwest. 

“We also requested the County 
Court that we be given funds to 


ciean up the Pioneer Cemetery and 
fill in some of the graves that have 
suni. six! straighten some grave- 
stene. ' 
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Past enriches efforts 


As I read this account of nearly 40 
years ago, I was fascinated that 
every ilem that concerned those 
people Is part of our community 
today, expanded and enriched. 
Back then, they hacked blackberry 


with picks and rakes to clear the 
ground and plant grass. They were 
also deeply involved with the park 
at the Astoria Column. Now 
thousands each year enjoy these 
sites. 
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vines away from a tangle in the 
woods where Fort Clatsop had stood 
144 years earlier. In 1958 the site 
became a  125.5-acre’ National 
Monument depicting the terminus 
of Lewis and Clark's 18-month 
journey of discovery. In 1986, 
173,778 visitors enjoyed its history 
and its beauty. 

In meeting the historical society's 
challenge to procure a_ suitable 
building ‘for a museum, Clatsop 
County responded by making the 
Flavel house available. The 
mansion was dilapidated and at one 
time had been scheduled for demo- 
lition. With little money and few 
active members, the society led 
chiefly by May (Mrs. Ira S.) Miller, 
undertook the renovation and ad- 
ministration of the 1885 structure 
organizing work parties to clear the 
grounds and paint the interior, 
room by room. 

Now this architectural treasure is 
restored and furnished as an ele- 
gant Victorian home, toured last 
year by 25,297 visitors. The soci- 
ety's branch museum, Heritage 
Center, still in restoration, received 
14,066 visitors. And the early, small 
society now has 1,000 members. 

The marking of the site of Fort 
Astoria established by John Jacob 
Astor's fur traders in 1811 began as 
the dream of one man, Burnby Bell, 
local historian. He and Charles 
Dodge, ardent member of the his- 
torical society and Astoria Garden 
Club, recruited helpers and worked 
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The magnificent Columbia River 
Maritime Museum and tts chief 
relic, the Columbia lightship, are a 
reality because one man had a 
vision. Rolf Klep, native son and 
New York artist, returned to pilot 
the planning and construction of the 
imposing edifice with its roof lines 
simulating ocean waves. More than 
90,000 visitors from across the 
nation and many foreign countries 
toured the maritime museum last 
year. 

None of these people lived to see 
the present results of their labors. 
Charles Dodge died in 1968 at age 
96; Bumby Beli only three months 
later. Rolf Kiep died in 1981, the 
year before his dream museum was 
dedicated, while May Miller passed 
away in August 1985 after spending 
years in the rescue and restoration 


_ of the Flavel mansion. The work of - — 


these dedicated people and those 
who worked with them lives on. 
Likewise other projects in the 
area have been developed because 
some individual or group saw the 
opportunity to fill a need or 
highlight history. Fort Stevens 
State Park and Interpretive Center 
have been established because 
persons valued their historical 


significance. Now operated by the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and 
the Oregon State Parks and Recre- 
ational Division, they hosted 180,500 
sightseers last year. The camping 
area, largest state park in Oregon, 
rented 53.947 campsites through the 
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of present 


year. 

On the Washington side of the 
Columbia River, dedicated citizens 
are also preserving and improving 
significant sites. Fort Columbia has 
been open since 1951. On the ocean 
side of Ilwaco, Cape Disappoint- 
ment Historic Districte with its 
superb Lewis and Clark In- 
lerpretive Center opened in 1976. 
The district includes North Head 
and Cape Disappointment light- 
houses, Fort Canby State Park, 
North Jetty, Waikiki Beach, and the 
interpretive center. This unique 
complex relates history from 1788 
when Capt. John Meares was dis- 
appointed at failing io find the 
mouth of the Great River of the 
West and where 230 ships have 
since met their doom. The park 
historian reports that in 1986 more 
than a half million people were 
awed by the rugged beauty of this 
historic area; 

More history of the peninsula Is 
being preserved at Oysterville, in 
the mini-parks of Long Beach, and 
by the Ilwaco Heritage Center. This 
museum, now in its third year, 
hosted 20,000 visitors in 1986. 


Amazingly, every project men- 
tioned in the 40-year-old report is 
still being carried on. The parks are . 
expanded; Flavel House is re 
stored; Mrs. Cherry's gifts are on 
display and the cemetery still gets 
periodic cleaning. Thus the efforts 
of those people who dreamed and 
dared are making a difference 
today. Besides preserving history, 
they have provided jobs for 
hundreds of people and information 
and enjoyment for hundreds of 
thousands. 


Today's professionals and volun- 
teers should have satisfaction that 
they are passing these benefits to 
others who will carry on. As a poet 
once said, “...for in today al- 
ready walks tomorrow.” So history 
flows along. 

(Readers who are keeping 
scrapbooks of this column may wish 
to correct a date mentioned in last 
week's story of the dedication of the 
bridge. The sentence regarding 
73,000 crossing should read “since 
the bridge was opened 26 cays 
ago,"’) 


. Family was toast of Astoria 
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One of the First Families of 
Astoria for about 50 years was the 
Cherry family, first and second 
generations. In their imposing 
home high on the 15th Street hill 
overlooking the river, Peter Lacy 
Cherry, wife Ellen Rogers Cherry, 
and their four lively sons, Edward 
“Ted,” Harry, George, and Philip 
were always newsworthy. With 
their energy and varied activities, 
they made news aplenty. 

Peter Cherry, British to the core, 
was born in India, educated in 
England, and served in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Army in Australia and New 
Zealand in the Maori War of 1868. 
His tall, slender figure, ramrod 
straight and faultlessly attired, his 
trim goatee, and clipped British 
accent gave him an international 
air which commanded respect. 

At age 23, Cherry arrived in 
Astoria in 1871 aboard the barken- 
tine Jane A. Falkenberg, one of 
Capt. George Flavel’s ships. He 
became manager of the farmers’ 
dock, then bookkeeper for Kinney's 
cannery, and eventually head of the 
shipping firm, Cherry, Rexford & 
Company. 

in 1882, when Cherry was ap- 
pointed British vice consul with 
offices in Astoria, his career took on 
new status. At the same time, 
Liovds of London chose him to 
serve as their local representative. 
Thus he was connected with British 
shipping on the west coast, and 
actively involved in salvage efforts 
and negotiations for settlement of 
British shipwrecks in the north 
Pacific. Matters involving the 
wreck of the Peter Iredale in 1906 
were a part of his responsibility. 

In 1877, Peter Cherry married 
Ellen Rogers, daughter of sea 
captain Moses Rogers and 
Willamina (or Philipina) Boelling 
Rogers, sister of Mrs. George 
Flavel. In about 1880, they built 
their imposing home which still 
stands at 636 15th Street. The place 
rapidly became a center for social 
and diplomatic events to which the 
elite of the town loved to be invited. 
Their host was an impressive figure 
as he came down the winding 


stairway, his formal attire livened 
with colorful military and consular 
decorations, to greet his guests in 
the broad hall within the double 
front doors. 

Guests often described the foods 


influence in the development of this 
community was inestimable. 

After Peter Cherry's death, the 
family lived on in the house until 
the sons branched out for 
themselves. Eldest son Edward was 


pe- 


piquant with spices from India 
served at the Cherrys' long table set 
with fine crystal and china, but 
their host never shared the recipes. 
Members of the British Benevolent 
Society which he had organized in 
1885 were frequent guests, prefac- 
ing each meal with raised glasses, 
“To our gallant Queen Victoria.” 

At the time the Cherrys built their 
house, their lot took in the half 
block from Irving Avenue down the 
hill to Grand. An English formal 
garden surrounded the house; some 
shrubs and trees still survive. 
Prominent in the front yard was a 
feature for which Cherry was 
known all over town, an old cannon 
which he had fired whenever a 
British ship was coming into port. 

Peter Lacy Cherry, age 60, died 
July 9, 1908. Next day's paper gave 
this account in part. * ... , one of 
the most widely known and highly 
respected men in shipping and 
business circles died at his resi- 
dence here about 7 o'clock last 
evening after an illness of but a few 
hours. He had risen in the morning 
in apparently good health and 
spirits, but shortly before noon 


grew ill with neuralgia, growing 
worse until the end came.” 

At his request his ashes were 
scattered in the ocean. He had lived 
in Astoria for 31 years, had been 
for 26 years. 
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appointed vice consul to succeed his 
father, serving until the office was 
closed in 1931. In 1909, he married 
Mary Christine Gregory whose fam- 
ily home was at 1085 Eighth Street. 
Harry Cherry married Helen 
Houston, daughter of the Charles 
Houstons, 1393 Franklin St. Philip, 
the youngest, never married. These 
three brothers remained in Astoria 
and carried on extensive shipping 
and tugboat interests. Brother 
George moved to Portland where he 
went into business apart from the 
family. His children included a son 
named Peter Lacy. Edward and his 
wife adopted a son whom they 
named Scotty. 

Nearly 80 years have passed since 
the death of Peter Cherry, but some 


friends of the second generation. 


share their memories. Arthur 
Hildebrand, Seaside, comments 
that the whole town knew that when 
Mrs. Peter Cherry was about to 
give birth, her husband hurried her 
off to Canada so his children would 
be born under the British flag. After 
their father’s death they eventually 
became naturalized citizens. 
Hildebrand recalls that it was a 
family tradition that the ashes of 
the deceased be scattered at sea; 
the deaths of the sons followed that 
tradition, Hildebrand himself help- 
ing to scatter Edward's ashes in 
1939, two vears after his death. 


Don and Ann Mitchel] remember 
that Edward and his wife were a 
lively young couple whose first 
home was in the Franklin Apart- 
ments, which were Astoria’s newest 
and best. They remember too that 
their daughter, Donna (Mrs. Chuck 
Gustafson) and Scotty Cherry were 
among the neighborhood children 
who walked to Central School 
together. Don recalls that Harry 
Cherry was secretary of Kiwanis 
Club for many years. 

Margaret Griffin Green (Mrs. 
Garnet) remembers that when her 
mother, Mrs. John N. Griffin, would 
come home from tea parties, she 
would remark that poor Mrs. Peter 
Cherry had to leave tħe party early 
because her husband always re- 
quired her to be home when he 
arrived. 

Such an active, vibrant family, 
the Cherrys. Now there are only 
memories and a few reminders. 
The cannon that boomed out the 
arrival of British ships is now 
stationed near the front entrance of 
Flavel House. The crystal set and 
some china pieces are on display 
inside. 

Fortunately, the grand family 
home maintains its Victorian style | 
and dignity on the 15th Street hill. 
After years of increasing dilapida- 
tion and neglect by a variety of 
occupants, it was elegantly restored 
in 1966 by the Robert Choppings (he 
was mayor of Astoria from 1975- 
1983) and was placed on the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places. 
In 1986, it became the home of the 
Rev. and Mrs. William Arbaugh of 
Peace Lutheran Church. Now once 
again, the stately old house glows 
with hospitality. 
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The Peter Cherry house will be 
open to the public for the annual 
Tour of Victorian Homes during 
Regatta weekend, Aug. 22-23. Hours 
are Saturday 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and 
Sunday ? to 4 p.m. Tickets for the 
event, sponsored by the Clatsop 
County Historical Society, may be 
purchased at the Heritage Center 
Museum, 1618 Exchange. Astoria. 


This is the story of a 108-year-old 
house and some of the people who 
lived in it. Built in 1879 on the 
corner of 14th and Franklin, this old 
house Is my home. I am writing 
about it this week because It has a 
tie-in with the Peter Cherry house I 
wrote about last week. 

My information comes from legal 
records and from longtime Asto- 
rians, chiefly Maud Alien and 
Winnie Reed (of Reed and Grim- 
berg shoe store), daughters of 
Hustler Van Dusen, and from Helen 
Houston Cherry. They all lived in 
this house at some time; all now are 
deceased. 

In 1879, wealthy Capt. Hiram 
Brown was living at what is now 
1337 Franklin Ave., the oldest house 
in town. His daughter, Annie, had 
recently married Judge Charles 
Page, so he built the house I live in 
as a wedding gift to the happy 
couple. His wife's parents, the 
Charles Stevens, lived in the house 
across the dirt street. Later came a 
house for daughter Ida Mitchell and 
family and then for three other 
relatives, making a total of seven 
houses in the neighborhood for 
Brown families. 

The story goes that Annie Brown 
Page was an imperious young 
woman who wanted a stylish house. 
The house she got was an imposing 
Italianate structure, probably the 
first of that style in Astoria. It was 
so designed because elite Britishers 
vacationing in Italy had discovered 
they liked Italian houses so they 
carried the style back to London. 

By the 1870s, houses in San 
Francisco were being built in the 
Italianate design. Eventually, in 
faraway Astoria, (population 2,000) 
Annie Page got her stylish house 
with the distinctive flat roof, 
12'5-foot ceilings, and windows with 
curved tops. With an elegant new 

_ house and a prominent new 
husband, Annie's high style enter- 
taining gave her a chance to display 
both. 

Husband Charles Page, years 
older than his bride, was a business 
partner of her father. He was also 
city attorney and bank president. In 
1885, he became county judge; in 
1884 mavor of Astoria. 

Sometime during those years he 
enc his flamboyant Annie decided 
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dria Public Library 


their Italianate house was too 
small, so they bullit a larger one on 
the next corner. It fs now the 
Elmore Apartments with 13 units. 
Then they were divorced. 

Records reveal that when the 
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for Nell had asked them as teen- 
agers to be her ladies-in-waiting. 
They recalled they didn’t have any 
fun at the Regatta for they were 
kept busy waiting on the queen. 

In 1924 Harry Cherry and Helen 
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Pages had moved into their new 
house, Hustler Van Dusen moved 
his, family into their former one. 
The Van Dusen daughters, Maud 
and Winnie, as elderly ladies, were 
among my first callers. They gave 
me a small vase which Annie, now 
Mrs. William O. Wikinson, had 
brought from London where she and 
her new husband had attended the 
coronation festivities of Edward VII 
after the death of Queen Victoria. 

In 1903, my old house once. again 
took on new owners when Charles 
L. Houston, San Francisco con- 
tractor, brought his wife, Nell, and 
year-old Helen to live in Astoria. 
Helen remembered that her mother 
was dismayed that she had to live in 
a 24-year-old house when her 
husband was building fine new ones 
all over town, so he modernized the 
place. He installed the marble 
fireplace shipped from Italy. He 
detached a wing of the house, 
moving it to the back of the lot for a 
rental. That house has recently 
been well restored. 

Helen said her mother was a 
beautiful woman, also socially am- 
bitious. When she heard that Annie 
and her husband were going to the 
coronation, she had to compete. In 
1904, the high school gir! who sold 
the most tickets became queen of 
the Regatta, then in its 10th year. 
Nell Houston, married with a 
two-year-old child, got her husband 
to buy $3,000 worth of tickets so she 
would he sure to be queen. Maud 
and Winnie told me that story. too. 
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Houston were married in Grace 
Episcopal Church with the recep- 
tion in the Houston home and gifts 
displayed in the front bedroom 
upstairs. In 1932, Harry and Helen 
built a handsome house on Smith 
Lake, more recently the home of 


the Floyd Wrights. Helen had inher- | 


ited the family home when her 
father died in a construction acci- 
dent in 1919. Now she leased it to 
Mr. and Mrs. James Hogg who ran 
the Astoria Business College on the 
first floor, living upstairs with their 
three sons, Forrest, James and 
Donald, Mrs, Erling Orwick, busi- 
ness student and longtime family 
friend, says that at last report, Mrs. 
Hogg, age 101, is still living in 
Michigan. 

By 1942, World War II had taken 
most of the business college. stu- 
dents, and the government had 
taken over rental property for 
wartime housing, so the old house 
was made into five sleazy apart- 
ments. After the war, Helen, then 
widowed and living in Palm 
Springs, sold the place which con- 
tinued to operate as substandard 
apartments. The police chief once 
described it as “the house we've 
raided most often.” 

In 1966, my son, Bruce Berney, 
then a teacher at Burien High 
School near Seattle, and I, a teacher 
at Clatsop Community College, 
became enamored with Astoria's 
historic homes. During a vacation 
we saw a "for sale” sign on this ol¢ 
house, vacant. unpaintec. bre ~s 
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windows and blackberry vines 
growing over the steep front steps. 
We bought it. 

Later, when Bruce became 
director of Astoria Public Library, 
we undertook the restoration of the 
house together. What 9 challenging, 
frustrating, rewarding process. The 
next year he and Kristina Pernu, 
high school English teacher, were 
married and started the procedure 
all over again when they bought the 
Charies Hamilton house at 1117 
Irving Ave. that was built in 1896. 
Hamilton was city attorney. 

Now I return to the mention of the 
Ida Mitchell house. At 577 14th St., it 
is only a half block from my home 
and Ida was the sister of Annie 
Brown Page Wilkinson who lived 
here. When Ida was 14, she elope! 
with Joe Thomas. A news item 
years later reports that Ida Mitche! 
and her six children had moved into 
their new house on 14th Street. One 
son, Sherman Mitchell, a 1914 
graduate of Astoria High School, 
achieved prominence and respect 
as a Northwest newspaper man. 
retiring as editor of the Walla Walla 
Union-Bulletin in 1966. 

In the spring of 1967, the Beta 
ladies sponsored a silver tea in my 
home to raise money to buy furni-" 
ture for the new library building 
nearing completion. Among the 250 
guests were Sherman Mitchell and 
his wife, Claire. He recalled his 
boyhood in the home of his mother, 
Ida, though he said that with so 
many relatives in the neighborhood, 
the kids made themselves at home 


- wherever: there was a full cookie 


jar. 

The Ida Mitchell house, vacant 
for several years, now has new 
owners. Jim and Muriel Olsen are 
establishing a lamp shop, the Licht 
House, on the first floor and their 
living quarters on the second floor. 


Both the Judge Page House and 
the Ida Mitchell house will be cpen 
for the annual Victorian Home- 
Tour on Saturday, Aug. 22, from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. and Sunday, Aug. 22 
from 1 to 4 p.m. Tickets may be 
purchased at Flavel House, 411 
Eighth St., Astoria, on the days of 
tne tours, sponsored hy the Clats>: 

ime Historical Serie» 
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House holds lots of history 


One of the three oldest houses in 
Astoria, the Hobson house, 469 Bond 
St., is an architectural and histori- 
cal treasure. Built by pioneer John 
Hobson in 1863, it is the city's oldest 
residence to remain in continuous 
family ownership. It is now the 
home of a granddaughter, Marjorie 
Halderman, retired Astoria High 
School librarian. 

When William Hobson, a 
widower, left England in January 
1843, he brought his two sons and 
three daughters to the States with 
him. They landed in New Orleans, 
went up the Mississippi and were in 
St. Louis by March. There they 
joined the first great wagon train of 
1843 with more than 1,000 members. 
John Hobson, 19, the oldest of 
William's children, remembered 
that Dr. Marcus Whitman, leader of 
the company, helped the little 
family procure a team of oxen and 
a dog for the trip. 

The wagon train arrived in Or- 
epon country In late October. A 
group of five men, including John 
Shively, John McClure and young 
Jonn Hobson came on down the 
Columbia by Indian canoe, arriving 
at Astoria on Christmas Day 1843. 

Young Hobson, now on his own, 
took a donation land clairn on 
Clatsop Plains (near the present 
golf course), married Diana Owens, 
whose Thomas Owens family had 
also been on the wagon train. One of 
Diana’s sisters was Bethenia Owens 
who years later became well-known 
as Bethenia Owens-Adair, first 
woman doctor west of the Rockies. 

John Hobson prospered with his 
farming on the Plains. raising 
cattle, shipping large numbers to 
the Willamette Valley, butchering, 
and retailing meat. In 1863, he 
decided that he and Diana and their 
. four children should live in Astoria; 
so he selected a site in the woods, 
(near the present merging of Fifth 
and Bond streets) and built his 
house. It was constructed entirely 
of Port Orford cedar which he 
selected himself and had rafted up 
to Astoria. It was one of the finest 
houses in Astoria in 1863. Main- 
tained in superb condition, it is still 
one of Astoria’s irreplaceable dwell- 


- 


ings. John and his young family 
moved into their new home on 
Christmas Day, exactly 20 years 
after he first set foot in the clearing 
called Astoria. 

While the children were still 


was active in commercial and 
community enterprises. He was a 
partner with James Hume and 
others In starting salmon canneries 
on the lower Columbia. D.K. War- 
ren, founder of the town of Warren- 
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young, Diana died. John later 
married Anna Reeves. Their three 
children were Edwin, Reba and 
Bertha. As they grew up, pioneer 
life in Astoria was exciting. The 
Hobson home was lively with 
parties, musicales, and church ac- 
tivities. Eventually daughter 
Bertha ` married Charles 
Halderman, nephew of the Fulton 
brothers, and he and Bertha raised 
their children in the family home. 
Their daughter, Marjorie 
Halderman, continues the tradition 
of family members living in the fine 
old house. 

Miss Halderman recalls that 
during her childhood Dr. Bethenia 
Owens-Adair was a frequent visitor 
in their home, often stopping by for 
meals. She remembers her 
mother’s telling of keeping huge 
quantities of food in the pantry, pies 
and bread on baking day set on the 
shelves to cool. In the upstairs 
storeroom were barrels of sugar, 
50-pound sacks of flour and cloth- 
wrapped hams hanging to cure. 
Along the stairway usually hung a 
big bunch of green bananas which 
the children would pick off as they 
ripened. She also remembers her 
mother telling her of inviting Clat- 
sop Indians to spend the night in the 
woodshed to get out of the rain 
when they were too far from tiir 
camp to get home that night. 

Througnout his life. John Hor- n 
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ton, was his partner in some 
ventures. He was organizer and 
vice president of Astoria National 
Bank. In 1885, President Cleveland 
made him Collector of Customs for 
the Port of Astoria. John Hobson, 
72, died al his home in December 
1896 and was buried at Pioneer 
Cemetery on Clatsop Plains. 

Hobson’s daughter, Bertha, and 
her husband, Charles Halderman, 
spent all the 35 years of their 
marriage in the family home. After 
Bertha's death in 1942, Halderman 
continued living there with daugh- 
ter Marjorie until his death in 1970 
at age 89. He, too, is buried in 
Pioneer Cemetery. 

Charles Halderman, as well as his 
father-in-law, was active in public 


‘affairs. At an early age, he was ` 


private secretary to his uncle, Sen. 
Charles Fulton, who built the large 
house on 17th and Irving, which now 
has six apartment units. 
Halderman helped organize and 
was first president of Astoria Golf 
and Country Club. He was Astoria's 
postmaster from 1921 to 1933. He 
studied law at James Hope's law 
school in Astoria and with his uncle, 
attorney George C. Fulton, was a 
practicing attorney until retire- 
ment. 

Through succeeding generations, 
the Hobson house has remained the 
center of cultural and community 
activities. One event of special 


interest occurred in 1961 when 
Marjorie Haiderman was hostess at 
a tea sponsored by the Presbyterian 
Church women honoring Lady Vio- 
let Astor when she and Lord Astor 
came from London to’attend Asto- 
ria’s sesquicentenntal celebration. 

The Hobson house was the first in 
Astoria to be listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places. It is 
open to the public this weekend on 
the Victorian Homes Tour, Satur- 
day (tomorrow) from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m.; Sunday from 1 to4 p.m. 


Another historic home open this 
weekend is the 1910 Clara Weiman 
house. Nicholas and Clara Weiman 
came from Seattle in 1877. Soon 
they bought the Chicago Hotel and 
Saloon on Astor Street. In 1980 the 
building was razed for the 
expansion of Lum and Utti used car 
lot. In 1885, Nicholas died and Clara 
continued ‘to run the business. 
Twenty-five years later she built 
her big house on the hill, then 
retired after five years. 


In 1931, the house became the 
home of Henry Ringstead, longtime 
ferry engineer. In 1966, it was 
purchased by Kee Wong Brown, the 
jast of the Chinese labor con- 
tractors. As last president of the 
Bow On Tong, he dismantled their 
meeting house and presented the 
furniture to the Clatsop County 
Historical Society. The rare Orien- 
tal pieces are displayed in the 


.-Chinese Room on the second floor of 


Flavel House. 


Daymon Edwards, present owner 
of the Weiman house, has decorated 
his beauty salon and upstairs living 
quarters with unusual antiques. 
This house, too, is open this 
weekend on the homes tour. A 
display of period clothing presented 
by Persona Vintage Clothing Shop 
will be a bonus. 

Historic homes are designated by 
the names of their first owners. 
Tnose open this weekend are Fiavel 
House and the Cherry, Page, Mit- 
cneli, Hobson and Weiman houses. 
‘Ttexets may be purchased at Flavel 
Eusa when you start your teur. 
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Camp full of fond memories 


With the start of school, camping 
season is winding down, but it was 
in full swing a month ago when 
Kiwanian Don Mitchell took me to 
visit Camp Kiwanilong. It is called 
Kiwanilong for two good reasons: 
the Kiwanis Club sponsors It, and It 
is located on Long Lake. The name 
was the winning entry in a vouth 
contest in 1936 when the camp 
opened. The day we were there was 
midweek for 8- to 14-year-olds. The 
older ones are _ counselors-in- 
training to help the younger ones. 

Driving along Ridge Road toward 
Fort Stevens, we reached the camp 
at about lunch time; in fact, we 
were an hour early, for the camp 
operates on standard time. Don't 
ask me why; my appetite was on 
daylight time. But we had a de- 
lightful hour. The tree-sheltered 
grounds made the perfect spot to 
visit with campers, relaxing after 
their morning activities. 

As soon as we left the car, a 
couple of girls offered us a hospita- 
ble “Hi."" Soon a dozen kids were 
clustered around answering Don's 
friendly questions. They were really 
impressed when they learned he 
was the legendary person for whom 
the Donovan F. Mitchell Lodge was 
named. Only two of the 21 buildings 
on the campsite are dedicated to 
individuals, the other being the 
Judge Guy Boyington Lodge. Back 
in the 1930s, Judge Boyington, a 
great worker for youth, selected the 
site and got the Kiwanis Club to 
sponsor the project. Don soon 
became Kiwanis president, and he 
and the Kiwanians have been 
working for the camp and at the 
camp ever since. 

When lunch call sounded, 90 
hungry youths and three or four 
hunary adults swarmed into the 
dining hall to tables each sealing 10. 
There was noise aplenty, but good 
order. Buell Ward, Gearhart, re- 
tired teacher and vice chairman of 
the Kiwanilong board, sat next to 
me and Don. The other seven were 
youlhs. One boy poured the water, 
another the milk. A girl heared our 


fn 


plates with macaroni and cheese. 
Another girl passed trays of celery 
sticks filled with peanut butter, and 
there were brownie squares for 
dessert. 

While the serving was going on, 


“Why do you like to come here?” 
I asked a girl from Astoria. She 
replied without hesitation, “It's so 
peaceful and so beautiful and so 
quiet.” After having just finished 
lunch with 90 children, I shouldn't 
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Debbie Vail, camp director from 
Seaside, and Jean Newton, Warren- 
ton, assistant director, carried on a 
mealtime schedule, first the singing 
of the Johnny Appleseed song of 
thanks, mail call for the lucky ones 
getting letters and the awarding of 
wooden beads for special achieve- 
ments. 

These beads are highly prized by 
the winners who add them to the 
String they wear. The girl across 
the table from me had many bright 
beads on her string. She was 
Monica Fillman from Winlock, 
Wash. She said this was her fifth 
year at Kiwanilong. As we were 


leaving the table, she offered me a ` 


red bead. Reluctant to take it for 
she was surely giving up one of her 
own, | said, “But I haven’t earned 
it.” “Oh yes vou have,” she said 
with a shy smile, “It's for good 
behavior.” 

As Buell Ward took me for a tour 
of the grounds, he pointed out the 13 
sleeping cabins for the youngsters, 
the four for staff, the infirmary, and 
service buildings. They are all solid 
and practicai. Electrical and water 
systems are reliable and shower 
water is heated by solar panels. “A 
great economy,” both Buell and 


Don tol¢ se. The big walk-in 
refrigerate’ was a gift from 
Sator- eniger 
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have thought of that description, 
but she was right. There’s plenty of 
space for spreading out in twos and 
threes or even alone. There are 
nature trails through the woods and 
along the lake, and the arboretum 
at the top of the hill for the study of 
local plants and flowers. The cedar 
trees giving off their spicy fra- 
grance on that warm day were 
donated at least 30 years ago by 
August Hildebrand. 

On a summer day several years 
ago, Kiwanians labored hard to set 
out 250 seedlings, expecting to 
return the next day to set stakes to 
mark their locations, But. before 
they arrived, some helpful soul with 
a power mower had mowed the 
grounds and the seedlings. Many 
plantings in the area are reminders 
of special events, like the red maple 
set out last year to mark the camp’s 
50th anniversary. 

Kiwanilong is administered by a 
board of directors. Present mem- 
bers from the Seaside-Gearhart 
area are Buel] Ward, Oren Kulland, 
Neal Maine, Fred Bassett, Pat 
Kershul and Margene Ridout. From 
Astoria: Nancy Kennell, Dale 
Friedemann, urert Kennedy, 


Leonard Vernon en: Don Mitchell; 
also a representative irom the City 
Financial support 
“br prouns and 


of Warrenton. 
and labo“ is previ 


individuals, with the Astoria 
Kiwanis Club being sponsor and 
chief donor. Also there is income 
from campers’ fees. Camperships 


for children who could not 
otherwise attend are available as 
long as funds hold out. 


Through the years the Kiwantans 
have had numerous projects for the 
encouragement of youth. In 1925, 
they worked on the development of 
the Niagara Street playground. In 
1930, they helped Astoria High 
School raise money to hire a band 
director. In the ‘30s and early ‘40s, 
they awarded the Kiwanis cup to 
the outstanding boy and girl in each 
AHS graduating class. The winners 
were often also the valedictorians 
and salutatorians. As I read old 
newspaper files I ran across the 
names of some of those so honored: 
Keen Atwood, Marjorie Halderman, 
Eleanor Reed, Hubert Sandoz, 
Kermit Gimre, Florence Elliot, Jo 
Schwab, Harold Nelson, Mary Lou 
Wilson, John Lum, Bob Lovell, Jean 
Maunula, Alice Trullinger, Ed - 
Fearey, Roy Seeborg, Jane Spald- 
ing, Patricia Foote, Eugene 
Schaull, Jean Howell and Robert 
Kussman. At the same time the 
Rotary Club was presenting cups to 
outstanding juniors. The program 
was terminated when World War II 
came along. 

in my research, I- had the privi- 
lege of viewing the club's charter 
with its impressive gold seal. It 
proclaims that the Astoria club was 
accepted as an affiliate of Kiwanis 
International on June 2, 1919. Down 
in the corner is the word 
“Duplicate.” The original was lost 
in Astoria’s disastrous fire of Dec. 
8, 1922 but the duplicate is dated 
the same day, so Kiwanians can 
show 68 years of uninterrupted 
public service. 

On yes, getting back to Camp 
Kiwanilong, I remember now it 
operates on standard time so the 
kids will get to bed earlier at night 
and get up earlier in the morning. 
And 1 stil} have my bead for good 


cangres, 
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Origin of ‘Oregon’ a mystery 


| 


OREGON — someone asked the 
other day how our state got its 
name, I didn't know, so I started a 
little research, and this is what I 
found out: no one really knows. 

In 1765, a Major Robert Rogers, 
English commandant at Fort 
Mackinac, wrote to London asking 
permission to lead an exploring 
expedition beyond the Great Lakes 
into the land of the Ouragon. His 
Tequest was denied. Jonathan 
Carver at that time was exploring 
the upper Mississippi valley. He 
may have got the name from 
Rogers but not the spelling, for 
Carver was the first to use the form 


‘| OREGON when referring to the 


| 


great River of the West. 

It is interesting to note that one of 
the best known explorers, Capt. 
Robert Gray, Lewis and Clark, or 
Astor's men ever used the term 
OREGON. It might have died out if 


. the popular poet, William Cullen 


Bryant (1794-1878) had not used it in 
his poem ‘‘Thanatopsis,” “... in 


- the continuous woods Where rolls 


the Oregon and hears no sound save 
its own dashings.” Bryant had 
probably read Carver’s account of 
his travels and liked the musical lilt 
of the word. 

Various writers have offered 
other explanations. One suggests it 
is an adaptation of the French word 
ouragon meaning storm, or the 
Spanish term ove agua meaning 
hear the water. Others have sug- 
gested that the Spaniards derived 
the name Oregon from their word, 
oreja, meaning ear, implying that 
the Indians they had seen had big 
ears. (1 wonder if they ever really 
thought that Indian ears were any 
larger than Spanish ears.) 
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Arrowsmith's 1798 map of Lt. 
Willlam Broughton’s exploration at 
the mouth of the Columbia River is 
plainly titled, “Map of the River 
Oregon.” But apparently Robert 
Gray didn’t know that the river was 


33 stars with words “State of 
Oregon” above and ‘1859"" below, 
all in gold. The reverse side shows a 
gold beaver. 

State song is “Oregon, My Or- 
egon,” music by Henry Murtagh 
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called the Oregon, for he named it 


for his ship Columbia. It was the 
wagon train people who popularized 
the name for they kept saying they 
were going to the “oregon country.” 
Next it was called Oregon Territo- 
ry, then “The State of Oregon,” and 
that’s the only conciusion I found in 
my research. (A more detailed 
account is given in the book, Oregon 
Geographic Names, by Lewis 
McArthur.) 

When I spend time researching a 
subject, I usually end up with more 
information than I was looking for. 
Here are some additional facts 
about our State of Oregon. 

Became a state Feb. 14, 1859, 33rd 
state in the Union. State bird, 
western meadowlark. State flower, 
Oregon grape. State tree, Douglas 
fir. State animal, beaver. State fish, 
chinook salmon. State rock, thunder 
egg. State nickname, Beaver state. 

State flag. navy blue field cen- 
tered with state seal supported by 
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and words by J.A. Buchanan, both 
Astoria residents. 

Let's take a little longer took at 
the state song. A contest to choose 
an official song was held in the 
1920s. The winning number was 
selected from 200 entries. Judge 
Buchanan who wrote the words was 
a prominent Astorian. He had 
started law practice in Roseburg in 
1898. 

In World War I, he was assigned 


.._.to Fort Stevens as captain of the 4th -- 


Company, Oregon Coast Guard 
Artillery. He liked the area so much 
that when the war was over he 
brought his wife and two daughters 
to Astoria. Their home was at 1135 
Grand, next to the Presbyterian 
Church. Later, daughter Mary 
Maurine married Richard Car- 
ruthers. She, now widowed, lives in 
a retirement home in Portland. 


Daughter Louise married Merton 
Cochran and makes her home in 
Salem. 


Buchanan established his law 
office in Astoria and immediately 
became active in community af- 
fairs. In 1919, he was one of the 
organizers of the Kiwanis Club and 
served as its first president. Later 
he became governor of Kiwanis 
District No. 7. He as a charter 
member of Clatsop Post 12 Ameri- 
can Legion and was an elder of the 
Presbyterian Church. He served as 
municipal judge for 12 years, 
working with immigrants in the 
Americanization process. All the 
while, he was writing poems and 
essays on the beauties of Oregon 
and its rich, historical heritage. 
Many were publish=d nationally. 
Buchanan died in December 1935. 
He was 72. 

It's no wonder that Buchanan's 
poem, “Oregon, My Oregon,” was 
set to music and chosen by -the 
Legislature in 1927 as the official 
state song, for it expresses a great 
love for Oregon. But no one ever 
sings it; at least, I've never heard 
it. 

The song is written for male 
quartet rendition. I've heard that 
the Kiwanis Club is a singing group. 
I'd like to suggest that they develgp 
a quartet to specialize in the singing 
of the state song at public events. At 
the same time, they'd be honoring 
their first president. The song, 
words and music, is printed in the 
summer issue of Cumtux 1983, 
Clatsop County Historical 
Quarterly. 

The original manuscript of the 
song was recently rediscovered in 
the archives of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and is now on 
display at the State Capitol in 
Salem. 
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That unforgettable first day 


School has started. 

Eijghteen-year-old granddaughter 
Laura has gone off to Reed College 
ready for new challenges with only 
one small qualm about loosening 
the ties of home. 

Sixteen-year-old grandson Mark 
after a summer of hard work on the 
mink farm has shed many boyish 
ways as he becomes a junior at 
Astoria High School. 

Five-year-old grandson Steven 
was worried about entering kin- 
dergarten. “How will the bus driver 
know where I live so he will let me 
off at the right place?” But he felt 
better after he and his mother had 
attended a get-acquainted session 

. at Astor School. ‘Grandma, I found 
where the boys’ bathroom is. 
PN one with the blue door.” 

“er almost 75 years, I clearly 
recall my own first day at school. I 
was eight years old. My family 
lived on the windswept prairies of 
eastern Montana. Our nearest 
neighbor, a German immigrant 
bachelor, lived three miles away. 
He couldn't speak much English, 
but he talked in German to his dog. 
My father stopped by once and 
found Johnny and the dog eating 
from the same tin plate. 

I hadn't started to school when I 
was six because there wasn’t any 
school. My mother sent to Sears 
Roebuck for textbooks for me and 
by now I had worn out the fourth 
grade reader and the third grade 
speller. ] don't recall that 1 studied 
any arithmetic, a deficiency which 
has followed me through life. I feel 
triumphant when my checkbook 
balances. 

Then in the spring of 1912, three 
other families took up homesteads 
on our tableland. The respective 
fathers gol together after wheat 
harvest that summer and built a 
school house. It was the traditional 
itvle, only smaller; it had two 
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windows on either side instead of 
three. There was one privy (derived 
from private) out back instead of 
two. After all, there were only 
seven pupils. Then the school board 
chairman, my father, applied to the 
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county superintendent (my mother 
wrote the letter) to send a teacher. 
She was to live at our house because 
we lived farthest from school, five 
miles, and my brother and I needed 
help in getting there. 

What excitement when the new 
teacher arrived! She was young and 
large and lively. Her name was 
Jennie Hershey. She said she 
belonged lo the poor side of the rich 
llershey chocolate family, and she 
had come to see the Wild West and 
marry a cowboy. 

Early the next Monday, my 
father hitched old horse Nellie, a 
strawberry roan turning gray, to 
the top buggy. He boosted me up the 
step into the narrow seat and lifted 
my four-year-old brother Glenn up 
beside me. Only when Miss Hershey 
got in, she took up most of the seat. 
so Glenn had to sit on a pillow at our 
fect. Glenn wasn't supposed to go to 
school till he was six, but wherever 
Nellie and the buggy went, he had 
to gu. too. and Miss Hershey said 
she didn’t mind. 

The other children were at the 
schoolhouse when we arrived. 
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watchful mothers waiting with 
them, all eager to see the. new 
teacher. We kids were too bashful to 
look at one another except for a few 
quick glances, though we had been 
together a few times at a Sunday 
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school which had started meeting tn 
homes, chiefly ours. There were 
Gerald and Bernice Welch who 
were older than 1; Raymond and 
Floy (Florence) Finney, younger 
than 1; and their cousin, Marian 
Cravath, about my age. I decided at 
once that she was prettier than I, 
for she had short, wavy hair, and 1 
had tight braids. 

We started that first day and 
every day thereafter by learning to 
march and to sing. A handbell and a 
flag stood on the teacher's desk. 


When Miss Hershey tapped the bell _ 
“with her brown penny pencil, we 


were to get up from our seats, stand 
at the left side, raise the left foot, 
and march the 15 feet or so to face 
the teacher's desk. There we re- 
peated the Pledge of Allegiance 
after her until we learned it, and we 
sang "My Country ‘Tis of Thee” 


and “Columbia, Gem of the 
Ocean." She said “The Star 
Spangled Banner" was _ for 


grownups. When we completed this 
su-called “morning exercise,” she 
tapped the bell again and we 


marched back to our desks to begin 


the day's classes. She always pref- 
aced our marching with “‘lift your 
feet higher” as we stepped to the 
rhythm of her counting and clap- 
ping. And she always had to remind 
us to “start with your left foot.” To 
this day when I have to decide 
which is my left foot, 1 envision 
myself in that little schoolroom. 

We children, of course, soon 
recovered from our painful shyness. 
On warm days, we went outside and 
played ante-over and rdh races. But 
mostly it was cold and we stayed 
inside and played fruit-basket-upset 
and marched around and around 
the schoolroom for our physical 
exercise. 


The years soon brought changes. 
Miss Hershey returned east without 
her cowboy. Raymond and Fioy 
stayed in the farming neighbor- 
hood. Marian became a college 
counselor. We met unexpectedly a 
few years ago at a conference at the 
University of Portiand. 


Poor Gerald, after passing the 
eighth grade examinations, tried to 
make the transition from farm to 
city life (Sidney, Pop. 700). His 
folks built a tarpaper shack there 
for him and Bernice to live in while 
they attended high school. One cold 
night, he broke the ice in their 
10-gallon water bucket, stuck his 
head in and drowned. His sister, 
Bernice, became a_ well-known 
gynecologist in New York City. 

My brother, Glenn, had 42 suc- 
cessful years as a public school 
music teacher in Montana, Idaho 
and eastern Washington and here I 
am in Astoria. 

While our little school was getting 
started in Montana, Astoria chil- 
dren had been going to classes for 
75 years, so much older is this 
community. Next week we'll tell 
about some of Astoria’s earliest 
schools. 
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Astoria school da ys of yesteryear 


The year was 1840. 

Astoria’s first school had seven 
pupils. They studied in a cur- 
tained-off room at the fur trading 
post where the small Fort Astoria 
Park on Fifteenth and Exchange 
Streets now stands. In 1840, the post 
still bore the British name of Fort 
George, though Americans were 
beginning to trickle back again. 

The teacher was Mrs. John Frost, 
wife of the Methodist missionary 
who had come to evangelize the 
Indians. The students were the 
Frosts’ son Emory and the six 
daughters of the post factor, James 
Birnie, and his Chinook wile, 
Charlotte. 

By 1852, Astoria had more than 
300 residents, so a more formal 
school was needed. it was organized 


AN in the Methodist church, newly built 


on the corner of Fifteenth and 
Franklin on land donated by plo- 
neer James Welch. The church had 
no money to pay the preacher, 
Chauncy Hosford, so a dozen 
parents hired him to be the teacher. 
By this time the Clatsop Plains 
schools had been established by 
Solomon Smith and missionaries 
sent by Jason Lee, and some 
Astoria children had been attending 
out there. 

None of these schools was a 
public school as we know it today. 
They were operated by private 
teachers and supported by tuition. 
This was often paid in kind with 
items such as butter and eggs and 
cordwood. But they were public in 
that they accepted any child 
without discrimination. Thus they 
were the forerunners of our public 
schools. 

Astoria’s public school system 
began on July 4, 1854. when a group 
of concerned citizens established 
Astoria School District 1. It was the 
third organized district in Oregon 
and extended south to the Tillamook 
Coun! Ene, 

Tn trst building constructed ior 
scis. uYrposes was built within a 
fev © onthe. It was located around 
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Ninth and Exchange streets in the 
vicinity of the present location of 
Dr. Bales’ dental clinic and The 
Daily Astorian building. When 
excavation was being done in recent 
years for both these buildings, 
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workmen were alerted to watch for 
any traces of the early school but 
none were found. 1 haven't been 
able to discover a name for that 
first shcool building; it was proba- 
bly called simply the Astoria 
School. At any rate, it must have 
been large. for records indicate it 
soon acquired 90-100 pupils. 

Some familiar names are among 
those who taught at that first 
school. Bethenia Owens-Adair was 
a teachers’ assistant to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. D. Deardorff. He taught the 
47 upperclass pupils, while the two 
women handled a comparable 
number in the lower classes, in- 
cluding four and five-year-olds. 

When 1 first came to Astoria in 
1964 to teach at Clatsop Community 
College, a small dwelling on 
Franklin Ave. between the Franklin 
and Stratford Apartments was 
pointed out to me as the home of Dr. 
Adair and her young son, George 
Hill, at the time she was helping at 
the school in the early 1860s. The 
two-room building. occupied then 
by an elderly pensioner, burned to 
the ground the next year. There is 
now only a park-like space between 
the two buildings. 

Another teacher, Dera Badollel, 
still remembered as one of Asto- 
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ria’s outstanding educators, began 
her teaching career in that first 
school. Later she became vice- 
principal of McClure Schoot when it 
opened in 1883. When the old school 
building was no longer needed, part 


of it was torn down and part was 
used as a residence for many years. 
McClure School was the pride of 
Astoria when its building was com- 
pleted in 1883. 1t was a tall stately 
structure standing high on the hill 
on Franklin Street overlooking the 
city. The Dally Budget of Dec. 12, 
1883, announced, “The new 
schoolhouse is ready for occupancy 
next Monday morning. The seats 
and blackboards are all in place, 
and the eight rooms are ready for 
pupils. The building, exclusive of 
the basement, has seating for 400.” 
In the beginning, the new school 
was called the Court Street School, 
but in 1895, streets in Astoria were 
named to conform to an 
alphabetical and numerical system, 
and Court School was no longer on 
Court Street, but was surrounded by 
Franklin and Grand Avenues and 
Seventh and Eighth Streets, So the 
school board renamed the school to 
honor Col. John McClure, a Mex- 
ican War veteran and one of the 
first five settlers who came to 
Astoria in 1843. His land claim 


extended from the present First 
Street to Thirteenth Street in the 
middle of town. He was one of the 
first county legislators and had 
donated two acres of his land claim 


as the site for the courthouse. 

I didn’t find the list of the first 
teachers at McClure School, but I 
did find the list of those teaching 
there in 1905 and the salaries they 
received. The principal was L.N. 
Garman, salary, $90 per month. 
Assistant principal, Dora Badollet, 
$82.50; second assistant principal, 
Gertrude Husle, $80; third assistant 
principal, S.D. Diebel, $70. Then 
followed six teachers with salaries 
ranging from $68 to $64, and the 
janitor at $65. è 

For the first six years, McClure 
School housed only grammar schoo! 
pupils, but in 1889, two upstairs 
rooms were set aside for Astoria’s 
first high school. Teachers were 
Dora Badollet and N.S. Wright. 
Thus in 1893, Astoria High had its 
first graduating class, three mem- 
bers: Kate Dement, Martha Finch, 
and John McCue. 

The new high school soon ac- 
quired a new Ilbrary. One evening 
at an exhibit of student work, J.C. 
Trullinger, longtime resident, made 
an announcement, ‘') believe in 
deeds, not words. Here is the first 
$20 gold piece to buy books to start 
a library." 

In 1911, the new high school 
building at the top of Sixteenth 
Street was completed. The land on 
which the stately old building rested 
had been slipping, and parents 
demanded that it be abandoned. 
Central School was built in 1916-17, 
and grade school students moved 
there. The school board tried hard 
to find other uses for the old 
McClure building, but in 1919, It was 
finally demolished. 

A news .article in the Morning 
Astorian of May 19, 1919 lamented 
its passing: “It had been well-built, 
well-lighted, well-ventilated, and its 
walls were deadened so no sourd 
could pass through. It was one of 
the best schools in the West." 

The entire block where the Mc- 
Clure Schoo! stood is nav z pritie 
playground. (More abtui © eels 
next week.) 


Teachers and schools — how 
important they are in our lives and 
memories! 

As we have noted before, Asto- 
ria’s District 1 was organized on 
July 4, 1854. I have been unable to 
find out when or why It became 
known by its present title of 1-C. 


. Loran Mathews, director of support 


services for the district, thinks the 
C may have been added when the 
Fernhill School, built in 1880, 
merged with the Astoria district in 
1955. Barbara Canessa, board 
chairman, thinks it may have 
happened somewhat earlier. 

In the earliest days of Astoria 
schools, classes were taught chiefly 
by unmarried women whose 
salaries ranged from $35 to $47 per 
month. To earn this, they had to 
agree not to dance, drink or marry 
on pain of termination, Some school 
boards forbade female teachers to 
leave the city without permission. 
They must not dress in bright 
colors, stay out after dark or wear 


CN Na than two petticoats. 
Many teachers had to scrub the 


floors, carry in wood and stoke the 
fires. However, as the size of 
classes grew, janitors were added 
to the school staff. These tasks were 
a part of my duties when in 1923 I 
got my first teaching job in a rural 
school in Walla Walla County. I 
boarded with a family with four 
small children who walked the mile 
with me each day to the 
schoolhouse. The five other children 
in the district usually arrived about 
the same time, so we all carried 
wood, swept the floors and cleaned 
blackboards and erasers. 

By the end of the year, I had 
saved $200 and had acquired a $75 
encyclopedia from an over- 
persuasive young book salesman. 
But one of the rewards of the year 
was the fun those little country 
children had in the togetherness we 
enjoyed. A special memory is that 
of a little five-year-old, blue-eyed 
lad who took my hand one day on 
the playground, and looking at me 
carnestly said, ‘Miss Whitney, 
when 1 grow up, I'm going to marry 
you.” 
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Those schoolhouse 


From the earliest days, Astorians 
were committed to education and 
were proud of their schools. A 
report in 1902 listed six schools and 
five buildings in the city (McClure 


- building housed both elementary 


memories 


Many Astorians remember 
Taylor School with fondness. 
Hannah Seeborg, now retired after 
more than 40 years as a legal 
secretary, says that it was an 
important part of her childhood. 
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and high school). It listed an 
enrollment of 1,359 pupils. (This fall 
(1987), Astoria’s student enrollment 
is 1,724 students.) Classes in 1902 
offered the basic three r’s, readin’, 
writing’ and 'rithmetic, and knew 
nothing of the specialized activities 
such as art or shop work, and 
faculties had never heard of coun- 
selors or coaches. Some music was 
taught If a qualified teacher was on 
the staff. Otherwise each teacher 
led the singing in “morning 
exercises." 

The report was prefaced by the 
statement, “Astoria's school 
system is not surpassed by that of 
any other city in the West.” 

The year this report was 
published, construction had begun 
of the sixth school, Taylor School, a 
handsome building located where 
the present Crestview Care Center 
now stands. It was badly needed to 
serve the many children in Union- 
town and around Smith Point. In 
fact, it was so much needed that 
alter only a few years of use, 
Thomas Orwick, contractor and 
father of retired banker Erling 
Orwick, was awarded the contract 
to build several portable structures 
around Taylor School to ease the 
crowding. A unique feature of 
Taylor Schoo! was the organization 
of night classes to aid Finnish 
immigrants in learning the English 
language. 
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The Seeborg family with their 13 
children lived east of the school 
with a large playground between. 
The four-story house, splendidly 
preserved, is now the home of Jack 
and Beverly Brown. Next to the 
Seeborgs on the east was the 
imposing Finnish Congregational 
church, 

Miss Seeborg remembers 
especially one big event at Taylor 
School for which parents, teachers, 
and children prepared all year, a 
musical called Japanese Festival. 
Education must have had a special 
interest in Japan in those years, for 
by coincidence 1 was in a high 
school cantata called the Feast of 
Little Lanterns in far-off Sidney, 
Mont. I remember wearing my 
mother's black kimono with a red 
ribbon tied around my middie and a 
white paper chrysanthemum pinned 


-behind one ear: We girts “spent 


every noon hour making chrysan- 
themums. 

Denny Thompson of Astoria 
Granite Works recalls the fun that 
Taylor boys had in gangs. Not 
gangs as the word now implies, just 
neighborhood kids having fun. In 
his day, there was the Uniontown 
gang that played ball with the 
Smith Point gang, the Church Hill 
gang, and the Portway gang. The 
river front from the present 


highway building to the Portway 
Tavern was all sandy beach and a 


great place to play. 

Taylor School was phased out in 
1925 when the Capt. Robert Gray 
building was completed. Sylvia 
Mattson said the Gray building 
seemed like a castle, but pupils 
shed tears when the old building 
was demolished. The Juinber was 
barged across the river to Naselle 
where the Rev. Ellis Koven, pastor 
of the church next door, used it to 
build a house. 

Linda Niemelin, secretary at 
Peace Lutheran Church for the last 
20 years, attended Gray School. She 
and Mrs. Mattson both recall the 
lively singing the classes did and 
the marching, usually to the beat of 
Sousa’s stirring marches. They 
lined up for the flag salute each 
morning, marched to the play- 
ground at recess and marched out 
of the building at the end of the day. 

Another neighborhood school was 
the Olney. When we hear that name 
now, we think of the rural commu- 
nity, but there really was an Olney 
School in town. Both were named 
for prominent pioneer and territori- 
al judge, Cyrus Olney. 

The Astoria Olney School was 
located on the south slope, occupy- 
ing an entire block between 
Klaskanine and Clatsop streets and . 
Third and Fourth streets. It was a 
square one-story building, four 
rooms, four grades, four teachers, 
and 250 pupils. One teacher, Mrs. 
Mildred Dawson, served as prin- 
cipal for 30 years. 

Ed Fearey of Fearey Insurance, 
says he attended the school in 
1928-29 before his family moved 


‘closer to Central School. He too 


mentioned what fun the Hilltop 
gang had with the others all sum- 
mer long. He also suggested that I 
call Mrs. Dawson, now 87, who lives 
with a caring family in Seaside. 
When I told her ] wanted to mention 
Olney School and wondered what 
she would like to add, she said, 
“Just say they were all good 
children. Oh, of course they got into 
mischief sometimes, but they never 
did anything bad." 
(More about 
another time.) 


other schools 


Some school problems timeless 
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What is more ongoing than the 
subject of teachers’ salaries? 

In October 1919, Astoria teachers 
asked the school board for an 
increase of $20 per month on their 


You may recall the old saying 
that two things in life are certain: 
death and taxes. In my reading, 
I’ve discovered another certainty: 
school problems. As I become 
aware of the perplexing situations 
which have occurred through the 
years, I gain more and more 
appreciation for the courageous 
citizens who offer their services as 
school board members. The amaz- 
ing thing is that history does repeat 
Itself. Do the following examples 
sound familiar? 

How can rules be applied fairly to 
students In a way that the public 
understands? In April 1893, this 
happened at Cedar Street Grade 
School (later called Shively, located 
on Exchange Street where Lum and 
Utti's parking lot is now). 

Six children entered a speech 
contest to compete for a medal. The 
Astoria Dally Budget reported the 
event in its Daily Briefs, expressing 
its own opinion in the style of the 
times: 


“Its apparent the Cedar Street 
School is run in a slack manner, 
discouraging intelligent children. 
Among the Friday contestants was 
the little daughter of Capt. and Mrs, 
J.H.D. Gray, a bright little’ girl 
scarcely 12 years of age.” 

(The Grays lived on the corner of 
17th and Grand, now the Dr. Ed 
Harvey Home. Gray was county 
judge and state senator.) 


The news account continues, 
“The little girl was awarded the 
prize, which she had earned and 
richly deserved. She was proud of 
her medal and much encouraged. 
But imagine the feelings of that 
worthy littie lady when, as she went 
to school on the following Monday 
morning, she was notified that she 
would have to give up the medal, 
for she was too young to compete 
for it. Imagine taking her prize 
away on such a flimsy excuse! The 
writer has not got much wealth, but 
he will give up a big dollar toward 
buying a nice medal for this wortny 
litte elocutionist.”” 1 wonder if her 
father, the judge. took a hand. 
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item, one director remarked that it 
was unnecessary to taboo the puffs 
for they were already two years out 
of style. 

Near the close of the meeting, the 
directors finally agreed to take no 
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$100 per month salaries. Their 
petition was refused “because the 
district has no funds with which to 


meet the increase requested.” 
However, the directors assured the 
“pedagogs” that they wished they 
could at least meet the rise in the 
cost of living, but such was im- 
possible. At any rate, the teachers 
must have’ been happy to be appre- 
ciated, for Supt. Herbert Hussong 
reported to the board that he was 
“exceedingly well pleased with the 
present staff and highly gratified 
with the results obtained thus far in 
the school year.” 


The manner of student dress has 
been a timeless concern. It was the 
main topic of an Astoria School 
Board meeting in December 1921. 
Board members expressed a need 
for a dress code to ensure that 
school girls and female teachers 
were suitably and modestly 
dressed. Director C.W. Halderman 
warned, “It is a subject which 
carries many complications and 
must be handled with care and 
caution.” 

After a lengthy discussion by the 
gentlemen of the board, the con- 
sensus was that some certain 
features had to be tabooed: ‘‘ab- 
breviated skirts, silk  walsts, 
rolicd-down stockings, high heels, 
nont on cheeks, rouge on lips, and 
vcs on ears.” Regarding the last 
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action on the matter for a month. 
“In the meantime,” as the news 
account dutifully reported, “the 
directors are to consult with wives, 
mothers and sisters to secure femi- 
nine advice on the best methods to 
pursue.” No follow-up report ap- 
peared. 
eee 

Some present-day policy ques- 
tions are not so new as you might 
think. Sixty-five years ago, Astoria 
School Board members had to make 
a decision about sex education. 

At the February 1922 meeting, a 
proposition from the State Hygiene 
Society was read. It invited Astoria 
High School to join 20 high schools 
in a state education program. The 
terms were that the district should 


. pay $300 for a series of six lectures - 


on sex education to be presented 
during the year by persons sent out 
by the society. 

Naturally that meeting was a 
lengthy one. Director J.H.D. Gray 
sald the Idea was a good one, but 
sex education should be started in 
the lower grades, that to introduce 
It to high school pupils would do 
more harm than good. Director 
Trullinger stated firmly that only 
parents should do such teaching. 
The proposition was rejected. 


What about the disposal of 


worn-out buildings? Our Centrai 


School sitting vacant is the most 
recent in a succession of such 
problems. 

In February 1927, several mem- 
bers of the Clatsop County Taxpay- 
ers’ League appeared before the 
school board to protest the demoli- 
tion of the old Adair School building 
sitting next to the new John Jacob 
Astor structure which had been 
built two years before. They main- 
tained that wastefulness had been 
demonstrated in the disposition of 
previous buildings and urged that 
strictest economy be observed in 
dealing with this 50-year-old 
structure; namely, find some use 
for it. 

To deal with the complaint, the 
board hired architects to examine 
the structure to consider the 
possiblity of making It into a 
gymnasium for the Astoria Junior 
High students. After much time and 
expense, the architects said It 
wouldn't work. 

Next the board asked for bids 
from contractors for tearing the 
building down and buying the 
lumber and fixtures. Two bids were 
received giving their price for ` 
demolition, but they didn’t want to 
buy anything. A third bid offered to 
do the wrecking and would pay $10 
for the lumber. That bid was later 
rescinded. By August, the board 
offered to give lumber and equip- 
ment to anyone who would demolish 
the bulding and remove the debris. 

-The last news account, published 
in December, stated that J.E. 
Beasley had asked the board for 
two more weeks to finish tearing 
down the building, that he hadn't 
been able to meet the most recent 
deadline because he had been called 
to grand jury duty. He also said he 
would remove the wreckage as soon 
as he could for he planned to use it 
in several small buildings he had 
under construction. 


eee 
So school history goes on and on, 
and so do school problems. And so 


do school officials labor to find 
solutions. 
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From 1900 to 1917, Astoria’s 
school system was well established. 
Seven buildings were serving at 
capacity, Taylor, McClure and 
Olney on the west side; Shively, 
Alderbrook and Adair on the east, 
and the high school building atop 
the 16th Street hill. 

The grade school buildings were 
styled in the traditional, imposing 
pattern. All were square and white 
with steep steps through the front 
entrance into a wide hall with two 
classrooms on either side. A broad 
stairway led to four more rooms 
upstairs. Each building was topped 
with a dignified cupola which 
housed a big brass bell. 

Naturally, educational pro- 
cedures were similar in all build- 
ings. Every school employed 
marching as a means of directing 
the children in and out of the 
building In an orderly fashion. No 
racing or talking in the hallways. 
Mary Lovell (Mrs. Bob) remem- 
bers when as little Mary Robinson, 
second grader at Shively Schoo! at 
16th and Exchange, she, along with 
all the others, lined up four abreast 
to march down the front steps to the 
beat of Sousa'’s Washington Post 
March, No dashing even if rain was 
pouring down, 


Speaking of keeping order, ap- 
parently discipline had few pro- 
blems in those days. Of course, 
older boys sometimes played 
pranks, One that lasted a while was 
“lowering the window shades and 
tying the cords to the potted 
geraniums on the sill. Then when 
the unsuspecting leacher raised the 
blinds, the geraniums went up too. 
Another trick that worked for a 
time: when the teacher's back was 
turned, a boy went out an open 
window, reappearing a few minutes 
later al the classroom door an- 
nouncing solemnly, “The principal 
wants to see..." (Naming a 
friend). The friend then solemnly 
left the room. Once in the hallway, 
the two lads joyfully disappeared 
for the rest of the day. 


Bob Lovell, also a pupil at Shively 
School, remembers that in its last 
years of use, the building housed 
the first three grades downstairs. 
The upper floor provided offices for 
A.C. Hampton, school superin- 
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principal had a buzzer to signal the 
janitor when rooms were too hot or 
too cold. In 1928, sawdust furnaces 
were Installed at Alderbrook, 
Shively and Taylor schools. In more 
recent years, the district switched 
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tendent, and the records clerk and 
school nurse. The city hall, now the 
Heritage Museum, located across 
Exchange Street, provided easy 
access to the city library on the 


second floor. Children completing : 


to oll heating. Now all Astoria 
school buildings are heated by 
natural gas. 

Another interest that early Asto- 
ria schools ,_, shared „was... the 
scheduling of programs, often on: 


the’ third” grade.. transferred. to Friday afternoons, to. demonstrate. 


Central School when that building 
was completed in 1917. 

When I asked Enid (Rasmus) 
Holt what she remembered about 
her days as a pupil at Adair School, 
she promptly replied, “I remember 
Miss Holmes going into the hallway 


‘at closing time, cranking up the old 


Victrola and grinding out a Sousa 
march for us to march out the 
building." Mrs. Holt also recalled 
that her own teaching career 


started when she taught at Melville, ~ 


a one-room, rural school located on 
what is now the Roger Olson farm 
in the Lewis and Clark area. She 
boarded with the George Hartill 
family, walked three miles to school 
and was paid an extra $5 per month 
for doing the janitor work. Later 
she taught 17 years at Central 
School. 

Another similarity all the schools 
had was heating problems. First 
schools were heated with pot-bellied 
stoves. Later schools had wood- 
burning furnaces in the basement. 
When Taylor School was nes.. ine 


the accomplishments \of the chil- 
dren, Displays of drawings and 
penmanship lined the walls, and 
pupils recited poems or 
participated in spelling bees. 
Special events were evening pro- 
grams with children ‘speaking 
pieces” and singing. These drew 
large turnouts of parents and the 
public. No competition with televi- 
sion in those days! When 1 read the 
listings of one such program given _ 
by Uppertown (later Astor) chil- 
dren on June 1887, I hoped the 
ladies had carried a good supply of 
their dainty linen handkerchiefs, As 
you read the titles, you will see 
what I mean. 

Laura Hanson sang, “If 1 Should 
Die Tonight.” Later in the program, 
a duet was rendered by Laura 
Hanson and Clara Young (who later 
became Dr. Clara Waffle living in 
her parental home, the Benjamin 
Young-Harry Swanson house). The 
young ladies sang “Falling 
Leaves.” Alma Holmes recited 


“Don't Say He Died of Drink." The 


litte children entertained with 
“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star” and 
“Angel Faces.” Clark Bell sang 
“The Soldier’s Sad Story.” Julie 
and Lizzie Kopp (their father ran 
the brewery) sang ‘Somebody 
Died.” There may have been a 
cheerful moment when brother and 
sister Johan and Clara Young 
teamed up for a dialogue, ‘The 
Blessings of Wedlock,” probably a 
comedic parody. 


Other happy occasions occurred 
at graduation time. Then the cov- 
eted diplomas werc*handed out, and 
some students received special 
awards, Astor School reported sev- 
eral “Superior Stucent Awards” 
between 1936 and 1943. The Asto- 
rian-Budget offered a silver-plated 
trophy each year. The American 
Legion offered medals. 

Some of the Legion winners were 
Albert Aho, Allen Johns, Edna 
Landro (now Mrs. Rudy Lovvold), 
Claude Lokan, Peter Antonich, 
Robert Kussman, Phyllis Atwood 
(Mrs. Arthur. Moore), Howard An- 
derson, Hazel Waris (now Reith), 
Marie Johansen, Donald Hansen, 
Priscilla Berry, Howard Lovvold, 
Ronald Peterson, Anna Maric Olson 
and Arlene Larson (now Hagerup). 


Among the students receiving the 
Astorian-Budget trophy were 
Wilson Paulson, Edna Landro, 
Dorothy Palmrose, Kathleen Wiss, 


_Grace Gulhagen, Arlene Larson and 


Dorothy Lamont (now Mickelson). 

After reading about these awards, 
1 phoned both Arlene Hagerup and 
Dorothy Mickelson. Both said they 
were proud of their av-ards and still 
display them. They especially 
mentioned the Astorien-Budget cup 
which stands more than a foot high 
and is elaborately engraved. 

Other schools noted the receiving 
of awards from these same donors 
and also from the Kiwenis and 
Rotary clubs, all given to support 
and encourage stucients serious 
about their scholarship and citizen- 
ship. 
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Astoria schools ever-changing 


Usually when I choose a topic for 
this column I try to relate it to the 
season or some local happening. 
Accordingly, when the school year 
started, I thought the subject of 
schools would be timely for a 
Friday or two. Now this is the fifth, 
and I have scarcely begun. But with 
this offering, I shall leave the 
schools for a while, though I'm sure 
I shall return from time to time. 

In the years after 1900, Astoria 
was booming. The population had 
risen from 2,000 to 8,000 in 20 years, 
and school population had grown 
proportionately. Early buildings 
were getting old, and parents were 
clamoring for new ones. For a 
temporary solution, portable shacks 
were erected in nearly every school 
yard. 


As an example of public opinion, 
this account appeared in describing 
the old Shively building, located on 
Exchange Street facing the present 
Heritage Museum: “Fifty years of 
children have worn Its sills low. Its 
steps are splintered and creaking . 
.. Many families have seen at least, 
two generations in attendance, and 
one even three. Mrs. Carlton Allen 
attended Shively School, then her 
daughter, Mignon, now Mrs. James 
Cellars, and now her son, Allen 
Cellars, has begun his career in the 
building.” 

M Clearly as a long-term solution to 

deteriorating buildings, new 
ones had to be built. The new high 
school building completed in 1911 
was the first to relieve the pressure. 
Within the next 15 years, old 
structures were replaced by the 
new Central, Gray and Astor build- 
ings. 


As | researched the history of the 
schools, I frequently was confused 
about the names of schools, their 
renaming, and the names of those 
that replaced them. Perhaps some 
of vou readers are too. So to help all 
of us, I have tried to simplify the 
history of each school and set it 
down here as accurately as I can. 

First Astoria School Building, 
1855-1883: located at present Ninth 
and Exchange streets. It served 
kindergarten children and all eight 
grades with two teachers, one 
assistant, and finally more than 100 
children. When McClure and 
Shively schools were built. classes 
transferred. The old building was 
used for many years as the Jens 
Hanson Plumbing and Sheet Metal 
Shop. 

McClure School, 1883-1918: This 
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was first called Court Street School. 
It occupied a fyll block between 
Franklin and Grand and Seventh 
and Eighth streets. It had four 
grades on the first floor and four on 
the second until 1890 when two 
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upper rooms became Astoria's first 
high school. In 1911, the high school 
moved to the new building on 16th 


and Jerome, now the administra- . 


tion building for Clatsop Communi- 
ty College. In 1918, grade school 
classes moved to the new Central 
School. The old McClure building, 
located on ground that had begun to 
slide, was demolished. The site is 
now a city playground. 

Shively School, 1882-1938: This 
structure first called Cedar Street 
School was located on present 
Exchange Street between 16th and 
17th. It began as a two-room 
building, but in 1893, a splendid new 
building was added in front of the 
two-room original making the 
school T-shaped. In 1894, its name 
was changed to Shively, honoring 
pioneer John Shively, first 
postmaster, and his family. Classes 
were moved to Central School when 
that school opened in 1918. The old 
building was used for overflow 
classes, storage and Scout activities 
until 1931, then was demolished in 
1938. 

Adair School, 1877-1927: This 
building first called Uppertown 
School was located on Duane Street 
between 35th and 36th, the site of 
the playground of the present Astor 
School. In 189, its name was 
changed to Adair, honoring Col. 
John Adair, pioneer settler and 
husband of Dr. Bethenia Owens- 
Adair. The building was mod- 
ernized and enlarged in 1893 and 
again in 1905. The school was closed 
in 1925 when students were moved 
to the new John Jacob Astor School 
built in the same block facing 
Franklin. The Adair building was 
demolished in 1927. 


Alderbrook School, 1892-1930: 
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This school located between 49th 
and 50th and Eim and Date streets 


` in east Astoria was the smallest in 


Astoria’s District 1. In 1902, it had 
three teachers and 89 pupils. In 
1925, its upper grades moved to the 


new Astor School. The others 
moved gradually. The building was 
demolished in 1930. 

Taylor School, 1902-1930: Taylor 
School located in west Astoria on 
the site of the present Crestview 
Care Center, West Exchange Street, 
served the Uniontown area. When 
the new Robert Gray School opened 
in 1925, Taylor students gradually 
transferred until Taylor was closed 
in 1930. The Rev. Ellis Koven, 
pastor of the neighboring Finnish 
Congregational Church, bought the 
old building, dismantled it, and in 
1938, barged It across the Columbia 
to Naselle, Wash., where he rebuilt 
it into an imposing home. 

Olney School, 1900-1933: This was 
a one-story neighborhood school 
bullt on the corner of Fourth and 
Clatsop streets on Astoria’s south 
slope where clearings were being 
made and many new homes built. 
The building had four rooms, four 
grades and four teachers, one of 
whom served as principal. It was 
closed in 1933 when pupils moved to 
Central and Gray schools. 

Astor Court School, 1918-1925: 
This school was built to ease the 
crowding at Taylor School. Located 
on what is now the playground and 
parking lot for Gray School, it later 
became the auditorium for that new 
school. 

Capt. Robert Gray School, 1925- : 
Located at 785 Alameda, the school 
was named for Capt. Gray who 
discovered the mouth of the Col- 
umbia River in 1892. The name was 
suggested by Stale Sen. A. W. 
Norblad who gave the dedicatory 
address. The new school received 
students from Olney and Taylor 
schools, adding the ninth grade to 
complete the new junior high school 


system adopted by District 1, The 
school now has kindergarten and 
the first four grades with this year's 
enrollment numbering 277. 

Central School, 1918-1978: The 
school located between Ninth and 
Tenth on Irving Avenue. The school 
originally had grade school classes, 
then in 1925 added the ninth grade 
to join the district's junior high 
system. At that time, its name was 
changed to Lewis and Clark, so all 
three grades and juntor high 
schools would carry historical 
names. However, this caused con- 
fusion with the Lewis and Clark 
School in the rural community, so 
when it once again became an 
elementary school, the name re- 
verted to Central. Because of 
dwindling enroliment and its de- 
terlorating condition, the school 
was closed in 1978. Many efforts 
have been made to find uses for it, 
but it remains unoccupied. 


John Jacob Astor School, 1925- : 
Located at 3550 Franklin Ave., this 
school was named fo honor John 
Jacob Astor, whose fur traders 
founded Astoria. The first floor 
housed elementary grades with 
junior high students on the upper 
floor. The gymnasium was added in 
1936 with Thomas Orwick as con- 
tractor. The building now houses 
kindergarten and the first four 
grades. Enrollment this year ts 363. 

Astoria Middle School, 1968- : 
Located at 1100 Ktaskanine, this 
building is occupied by the four 
upper grades as the Astoria district 
adopted the 44-4 system plus kin- | 
dergarten in 1976. Enrollment this 
year totals 473. 


Astoria High School: The first 
high school building was con- 
structed at 16th and Jerome in 1911 
with John Wick as architect. The 
gymnasium was added in 1921. The 
last class graduated from here in 
1957 when the new building at 1001 
W. Marine Drive opened that fall. 
This year’s enrollment is 611, many 
of whom are transported from 
outlying areas by the district’s nine 
buses plus two reserves. The first 
building was modernized to become 
a part of the campus of Clatsop 
Community College which opened 
on that location in 1962. Teachers 
now serving District 1-C now total 
101. 

So Astoria’s school system with 
its buildings has changed with the 
times during 132 years of operation 
and continues the process of keep- 
ing up to date. 
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During the recent fearsome 
weeks of forest fires, we've all had 
a sense of anxiety. We think of the 
timber stands that can't be re- 
placed in a hundred years, We think 


’ of the animal and bird life de 
: stroyed, and for that which re- 


mains, the loss of food and shelter. 
We think of the residents of stricken 
areas who have lost homes and 
livelihood. So much tragedy. 

All this has reminded me of the 
day when my family faced a similar 
crisis. We lived on a prairie 
plateau, called tableland, in eastern 


_ Montana. By 1914, six families had 


settied in the area. All around the 
lableland were dry coulees, called 
the breaks. Their jagged hills and 
canyons sloped down to dry creek 
beds, Fox Creek on the north, Burns 
Creek on the south converging on 


the east about three miles from our. 


place. Our buildings were on the 
north brink of the tableland, and a 
family named Brown lived on the 
east brink, leaving as much level 
land as possible for the precious 
wheat crops. 


The rough, gravelly breaks were 
sheep country, where herders lived 
ail summer in covered wagons 
called chuckwagons. Each wagon 


ways had a sheep dog to help with 
flock. Folks said no tie in the 


d was stronger than that of the 
trerder and his dog. The herdsman 
{ried the hotcakes and salt pork, 
which he and the dog shared on the 
same tin plate, which the dog licked 
clean for the next meal. 

We didn’t worry about forest fires 
in eastern Montana, for there 
weren't any forests, but the fear of 
prairie fires was constant during 
the hot, windy summers. 


The sun blazed hot on that August 
morning in 1914. It was my 10th 
birthday. Mother baked my cake 
right after breakfast so she 
wouldn't have to keep the fire in the 
cookstove during the heat of the 
day. When my father and the hired 
men came in for their noon meal, 
they loaded their plates in the 
kitchen and went out to eat in the 
shade of the house. The thermome- 
ter on the porch marked 106 de- 
grees. 

As they ate, my father looked to 
the south where our ripening wheat 
stummered in the sun He said il 
sure looked like it would be ready 


may 


to harvest the next week. Tensions 
always mounted in the wheat 
country as the grain ripened. So 
many disasters could happen at the 
last minute. 

A disaster happened that after- 


In the meantime the horizon to 
the east was getting darker as 
smoke obscured the blue of the sky. 
We could see tongues of red flames 
under the billowing black smoke, 
and the wind made a violent roar as 


noon. ‘Mother’ and’ I were just 
finishing washing the dishes when 
the telephone jangled six frantic 
rings. The six familles on that rural 
line each had their own ring. Ours 
was a long and two shorts. Six rings 
meant that everyone should answer 
(though they usually did anyway). 
“Grass fire,” a voice shrieked. 
“Come quick. It's climbing Browns’ 
breaks.” 

Before mother could get word to 
the men out mending the fence line, 
they had already seen the smoke on 
the eastern horizon and were runn- 
ing to the barn. Two quickly hitched 
a team to the old wagon where 
three barrels were kept filled with 
water for just such an emergency. 
They scooped up an armful of 
gunny sacks to dip into the water 
and beat the flames. The other man 
saddled his horse and quickly out- 
distanced the wagon. 

My father hooked the gang plow 
to the tractor and drove across the 
road east into the neighbor’s 
pasture and started plowing fur- 
rows back and forth. Mr. Mc- 
Cullough was already out urging his 
horse faster and faster as he plowed 
a stop line on the east side of his 
house and barn. 

Mother was rushing around gath- 
ering all the old woolen garments 
she could find, underwear, old rag 
rugs, even the horse blankets from 
the barn. She told my six-year-old 
brother and me that we must keep 
these wet in the water tank and 
bring them to her fast if the fire got 
close enough to send sparks into our 
yard. 
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it pushed the fire ever closer. My 
father and Mr. McC abandoned 
their plows, grabbed cans of kero- 
sene and went running beyond the 
plowed firebrakes, pouring the ker- 
osene as they ran. It exploded into 
flames, raced towards the plowed 
line and stopped, but the main fire 
kept coming and we couldn’t see 
Papa any more. Men racing their 
saddle horses and carrying shovels 
came up from Fox Creek and Burns 
Creek, and they too disappeared 
Into the smoke. They knew their job 
was to fight the flames on the side 
lines to keep the fire from widening. 

As ashes and flaming wisps of 
grass blew into our yard, Glenn and 
1 raced back and forth from the 
water tank to Mamma as she used 
the dripping blankets to flail out the 
small fires springing up in the dry 
grass. Then she told us to grab the 
water pails from the porch and keep 
throwing water on the woodpile. 
When we did that, many small 
animals dashed out from under the 
wood where they had hidden for 
safety. Rabbits, a couple of 
porcupines and several prairie dogs 
fearing for their lives headed for 
the breaks behind the barn. Even 
snakes went slithering through. 

On and on the fire came. Flames 
leaped higher; smoke grew thicker. 
Sometimes Glenn and 1 could 
scarcely see Mamma only a few 
feel away. 

Our eyeballs felt like hot marbles, 
and we could draw only sketchy 
little breaths, bul we kept on 
splashing water on the woodpile. 
Then suddenly the flames died 
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Fire an age-old ca tastrophe 


down; the crackling roar subsided. 
The holocaust had hit the fire break 
and it held. 

Mamma sank down or the porch 
step, half sobbing, half laughing. 
“Thank goodness, the house is safe, 
and our new barn, and the wheat.” 

Papa came about an hour later 
and sprawled on the ground, his 
hair and eyebrows and lashes 
burned and his face so blackened by 
smoke that only the whites and the 
blue of his eyes could be distin- 
guished. When mother tried to clean 
the dirt away, he moaned that it 
hurt too much. Then she saw that 
his skin under the soét was all 
burned and blistered. 

Soon the hired men returned, and 
they too lay down exhausted. After 
awhile, they all began to talk a 
little. They agreed’ it~ wag; ‘the 
plowed strip and the’ backfire. that 
saved McCulloughs' buildings and 
ours. They said the fire had started 
in the grazing land down over the 
east breaks. A sheepherder had 
been frying bacon when the grease 
caught fire, and thé chuckwagon 
exploded. Volunteers found him 
dead with his dog lying dead beside 
him. 

The men marveled at the number 
of volunteers who had raced to help 
when they had spotted the first 
curls of smoke. Three carloads of 
men had started out from Sidney, 30 
miles away, but only one carload 
arrived to help. The second car 
suffered two flat tires which the 
men had to stop and patch. The 
third car had run out of gas. 

My father said the fire damage 
was awful. All the wheat fields and 
some granaries on the east end of 
the tableland were gone. The herd 
of sheep was destroyed. Days tater 
the stench of decaying bodies and 
wool that would not bum hung over 
the breaks until an early snow 
spread a purifying blanket over the 
sad scene. The next spring when 
pastures were greén again, brown 
patches dotted the sloves marking 
the spots where the dead sheep lay. 

Even though this particular dis- 
aster happened in Montana, people 
in eastern Oregon are always alert 
to the danger of prairie fires and 
fires in fields of ripening grain. And 
wherever there are forests, there is 
the dread of forest fires as well. So 
we sympathize with those who have 
taced this year's catastrophies. 
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Have you ever listened to Don 
Marshall's tape, guide for a driving 
tour of Astoria with comments on 
historic highlights? 1 listened again 
the olber evening, for } always 
learn something new. (It's for sale 
at musrums and specialty shops.) 
This time an item near the end 
caught my interest as It related this 
incident. In 1895, workers digging in 
the basement of an early Astoria 
home uncovered four skeletons. At 
first, they surmised the place to 
have been an Indian burial ground. 
But closer examination confirmed 
that they were the bones of white 
men. Did these indicate a murder 
mystery? Who knows? 

At any rale, 1 got to thinking 
about mysteries. Just a few days 
carlier, I had received a phone call 
from a writer in Montana who said 
he was compiling a book on ghost 
stories of the Northwest. Since 
Astoria is the oldest settlement, he 
fipured it might be a fertile field for 
ghost stories. | hadn't heard of any, 
but once again our friendly public 
library came to my aid. 

The following are the only local 
phost stories we unearthed. If 
anyone knows of any others, we 
might help our Montana author, for 
he sald he would call back mn a few 
weeks, 

‘Lhe first enisode we found at the 
Astoria Public Library was re- 
corded in The Daily Astorian, June 
27, 1878, The account stated that the 
people of Fort Canby across the 
Columbia River had seen “a ghost, 
or oan optical delusion, or 
whatever-il-was" on several oc- 
casions. The account continued: ‘It 
whatever if-was caine in close prox- 
imity last Wednesday night to the 
first officer of the steam launch 
Katata Capt. RF. Stevens had 
fone ashore looking for a lost net 
belonging to Badollet & Co. and lelt 
word with fhe first officer, Mr. 
Frank Hobson, that he would be 
hack before bedtime to be taken on 
pasro The Eatata was onchored in 
tie bas Mr Hobson. upon receiv- 
me the nohee. went ashore. and 
while sitting on the desi.. observed 
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what he supposed to be Capt. 
Stevens coming down to go on 
board. He spoke to him (or it), but 
recelving no answer, approached 
him (or it) when “It” suddenly 
disappeared.” 


earl y 


broke the window and carried on 
something dreadful. No one slept 
that night.” 

The next day they discussed 
giving up their claim and returning 
to Astoria, One young fellow said he 


i 
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Hobson followed It In the dark and 

- finally saw It on the opposite side of 
the intet. This time Hobson tried to 
get closer, but It disappeared under 


a bridge leading down to the 
garrison while Hobson threw rocks 
in its direction. When Capt. Stevens 
arrived and heard Hobson's story, 
he had no explanation but said that 
the apparition had been seen sever- 
al times before. 


t.» 


A second happening was reported 
in the Daily Morning Astorian, Feb. 
26, 1891, with the headline “Ghost of 
the Nehalem Tramp." Several men 
lived on a claim bordering the 
Nehalem River. Near their cabin 
was a clearing where In years gone 
by, “a poor unfortunate who had 
sickened and died had been 
buried." The men who had buried 
him had placed stones over the 
spot. But the current dwellers knew 
nothing of the grave. One man, 
Towner (not his real name) thought 
it looked like a good place to plant 
potatoes, so he spaded and planted 
and raised a good crop. 

“Not long after this,” the account 
continues. “a loud knocking was 
beard at the window one micht. 
Those inside sat up with hair en end 
and afraid to speak The new mrht 
it came apain. The third nier. tf 
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wouldn't give up; if It came again, 
he would ask it what it wanted. It 
did come again and replied to his 
question in a deep sepulchral voice, 
“I want Towner.” The others told 
Towner that if It came back the 
next night, he had to answer it, 
which he did. The same fearful 
voice told him that he had dese- 
crated his resting place by remov- 
ing the stones and planting 
potatoes, that he must restore the 
grave as It had been before. 

"For the next few days, Towner 
frantically obeyed, then he aban- 
doned his share of the homestead 
and returned to Astoria. There has 
been no supernatural disturbance 
there since.” 


From The Dally Astorian-Budget, 
March 29, 1894: 

“The latest excitement in Up- 
pertown is a haunted house. In the 
lonely hours of the night, clumsy 
ghosts monkey around In the cat- 
toft, fall over chairs and smash 
dishes when there are not any 
chairs and dishes there. 

“Last night the occupants of the 
house calied in a neighbor to help 
watch for Mr. Ghosty, who mide 
his presence felt by his usual antics 
at the hour of 12. The gentlemen on 
watch were armed to the teeth with 


-man and his 


Astoria 


guns, hatchets and clubs. As soon as 
the racket started in the garret, 
they commenced to run a bluff on 
ghosty by pounding on the floor with 
their hatchets and hollering out that 
they were going to shoôt. Alter this, 
the noise upstairs ceased. The next 
mysterious round was at the back 
door, as if it was trying to enter. 
That settled it. The occupants 
proceeded to take their hurried 
departure out the front door, The 
whole affair ts to be kept secret, 
a the Budget has agreed to stand 

a Ka 

Astoria Dally Budget, March 12, 
1913: ë 

“If anybody wants to know what a 
real live ghost looks like, they can 
ask Tom Quinn, former mayor of 
Sand Island on the Columbia. Tom 
had been wintering in the Tillamook 
area along with a score of other 
bachelors when he had a sudden 
desire to see Astoria in the bloom of 
spring ... So he packed his 
belongings and with his banjo and a 
light heart, he started to walk to 
Astoria.” 

As he walked over Neahkahnie, 
admiring the view on that sunny 
afternoon, the trail became 
obscure. Seeing a house, he stopped 
for information. Tom asked the 
man sitting on the porch reading a 
newspaper how fo find the trail, but 
he received no reply. He asked 
again, and stil no answer. So he 
stepped into the house to see if 
someone more hospitable might 
help him. 

The house looked like it had been 
deserted for years. When Tom 
stepped back onto the porch, the 
nev'spaper: had 
vanished. When Tom reached 
another house, he told about the 
man and his paper. 

“You are not the first traveler 
who has seen the man on the 
porch,” he was told. The neighbors 
presumed the house t» be haunted, 
and ‘Tom had seen a real ghost — 
perhaps.” 


Happy Halloween! 


Letter sparks recollections 


The subject of schools interests 
most everybody because most 
everybody has been there. Judging 
from the wealth of memories 
shared by folks who have supplied 
information for recent columns on 
schools, the field is inexhaustible. 

A letter recalling early school 
days came recently from Charles 
Haddix, graduate of Astoria High 
School, Class of '34, now a govern- 
ment relations consultant in 
Sanger, Calif. It contained so many 
interesting insights that I asked 


_ permission to share portions with 


you, Haddix writes: 

“When the Astoria High Class of 
' met for its reunion earlier this 
year, I had a chance to meet with 
boyhood chums, one of whom was 
James Kelley of Longview. We both 
attended the old Shively School 
across Exchange Street from the 
National Guard building. In the 
y 1921-24, I lived in a house 
PN next to the then-City Hall on 
t st side. So all I had to do to go 
to Schoo! was to cross the street. 

“I can remember the old Shively 
building painted a glaring white 
with a large yard in front. A 
bulkhead wall parallel to the side- 
walk raised the ground in front of 
the school about four feet. Back of 
the school was a fair-sized play- 
ground. 

“Sometime in 1920, my mother, 
Mattie Lee Haddix, was appointed 
the first woman police officer, or 
matron. Shortly after that, the City 
Fathers decided to control the 
juvenile population by having a 
curfew al 8 p.m. The curfew was 
announced by my mother’s going 
upstairs in Shively School where a 
rope was attached to the school bell 
in the belfrey. 1 accompanied her 
many times. Since | was only five to 
eight years old, I stayed pretty 
close. 

“During the 1922 fire, the flames 
destroved buildings only a block 
north of the school on the north side 
of Duane. The paint on the back of 
our house and on the back of City 
Hall was badly blistered. On the 
Shivelev School grounds, a large 
number of people had gathered with 
their belongings stacked around, 
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hoping to save them. 

“In 1924, we moved up to 12th and 
Grand Avenue, and I changed 
schools to go to the Lewis and Clark 
Junior High School (now called 
Central School). My first teacher 
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wealth of memories of school days 
which he and Haddix had shared. 
“Charles Haddix,” Paetow said, 
“was what we today would call a 
gifted student. He didn’t have to 
study. He could take the exams and 


was Miss Olga Moore. The kin- 
dergarten teacher was Miss Fulton. 
By the time I arrived, she was 
teaching the grandchildren of her 
original class. Later when | at- 
tended Astoria High, one of my 
teachers was Miss Dora Badollet. 
One of my best memories is the 
fondness the students of my day had 
for those teachers. I recall Miss 
Badollet was dean of women at the 
high school. Considering the low 
salary and personal restrictions 
they had in those days, a title was 
probably the best thing offered. 

“Another experience, one that 
librarian Bruce Berney would find 
interesting, was when I helped Miss 
Barger and the other librarians 
save the library books on the top 
floor of City Hall during the Big 
Fire of 1922. 1 found later that my 
mother had sent me there to get me 
out of her hair while she helped the 
victims of the fire. Anyway, that 
kept me happy since I spent most of 
my time at the library anyway. 

“I hope through your column, 
some of the old-timers will share a 
few of their school memories with 
your readers. J quite often photo- 
copy your column to enclose in my 
letters to former Astorians."’ 

(signed) Charles Haddix 


Haddix’s wish was quickly 
granted. for when I asked Charles 
“Chuck“ Paetow, retired police 
chief and native Acterian, if he 
knew Charles Hadd::. } unleashed a 


get nearly perfect grades. So he had 
plenty of time to get into mischief 
with the rest of us.” 

Paetow goes on to recall some of 
their pranks. One involved grass- 
hoppers. The front pockets of the 
boys’ bib overalls were perfect for 
holding the grasshoppers collected 
at noon and recess. When the 
hoppers were later released in the 
schoolroom, classes were complete- 
ly disrupted as noisy students 
scrambled around to catch them. 

Another favorite way to annoy the 
teacher was for a number of boys to 
vigorously chew garlic buds then 
blow their odoriferous breath 
throughout the room. Some boys 
tried chewing tobacco and would 
spit into their ink wells, eventually 
having to clean out the mess. 

Others who share memories with 
Charles are Harry and Marjorie 
Glover Larson. In fact, Haddix was 
a guest at their wedding al the 
Methodist Church in 1941. Harry 
retired as a longshoreman eight 
years ago and Marjorie retired last 
year after 16 years as a nurse at 
Columbia Memorial Hospital. Last 
month they visited Harry's rela- 
tives in Norway, from where his 
father, Oscar Larson, migrated in 
1910. Marjorie’s great-great- 
grandfather, pioneer James 
McMillan, helped build the first 
grist mill on Clatsop Plains in the 
1950s. Harry and Marjorie attended 
Olney, Shively and Adair scnosts, 
Harry graduating from hig.: chool 


in 1938 and Marjorie in 1940. 

They remember the 8 p.m. curfew 
that Haddix mentions in his letter. 
Harry says the bell now in place 
near the Doughboy Monument 
sounded curfew for the youth of 
Uniontown. 

The Larsons and Chuck Paetow 
recall the big May Day festivals 
held at the Shively City Park in the 
‘2s and ‘30s. Every school pre- 
pared some colorful exercise for the 
program. Students and teachers 
marched from their schools to the 
park for the exciting event. Some 
performed elaborate flag drills; 
others did pageantry of some kind. 
Paetow laughs as he recalls the 
year when Olney students repre- 
sented an apple orchard. The girls 
dressed in pink and white to depict 
the blossoms while the boys wore 
wire hoops covered with red paper 
and pointed green caps to represent 
the apples. He says the boys had to 
do considerable fighting after that 
to prove that they weren't sissies. 


Harry Larson recalls that pupils 
walked long distances to school, 
mostly on paths through the wet 
woods. The boys wore boots, re- 
placing them on arrival with heavy 
wool socks called Arctic socks. 
Marjorie adds that the odor of wet 
wool clothing permeated the 
classroom all day. She also recalls 
that when she was a child at Shively 
School, the office of the school nurse 
was located upstairs. On certain 
days, all the students from the other 


_Schools in town would march there 


for dental checkups and vaccina- 
tions. All day long the sound of 
marching feet up and down the 
stairs disrupted studying. She also 
remembers that in some years, the 
county fair was held at Pier 3 down 
on the riverfront. Once again, every 
school marched its students to the 
event; quite a trek for the young 
children attending the distant 
Alderbrook School. 


So. Mr. Charles Haddix, thank 
you for your letter. You can see that 
it has occasioned many happy 
recollections. Perhaps in a later 
column we can do some more 
reminiscing. 
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Our corner of the Northwest is 
receiving special attention at a 
current exhibition at the Washing- 
ton State Historical Society 
Museum in Tacoma. The show, 
Magnificent Voyagers, continuing 
until Dec. 27, recounts the 1838-42 
voyage of Lt. Charlies Wilkes and 
his flotilla of six ships, 498 sailors 
and numerous scientists on the first 
scientific exploration conducted by 
the United States. Scientists now 
compare the accomplishments of 
that undertaking second only to 
landing men on the moon, 


A description of the expedition 
provided by the Washington 
museum tells us that “Wilkes and 
his intrepid crew logged 87,000 
miles in 1,392 days. They traveled 
1,500 miles of Antarctica coastline, 
confirming that the land mass was 
indeed a continent. They surveyed 
280 Pacific islands and explored 800 
miles of the Northwest coast as far 
inland as - Fort. Spokane. The 
expedition produced the first de- 
finitive map of Puget Sound.” 


Wilkes’ six ships faced tremen- 
dous hardships, especially in roun- 
ding Cape Horn at the southern tip 
of South America. The 800-ton 
Sloop-of-war, the Vincennes, was 
Wilkes’ flagship. It later saw 
service in the Civil War. Another 
warship in the flotilla was the 
559-ton Peacock, the wreck of which 
is part of our local history. The 
other ships were the 224-ton brig 
Porpoise, two former New York 
pilot boats, the Sea Gull and the 
Flying Fish, and the store ship, the 
Relief. The Sea Gull disappeared in 
a gale off the coast of Peru in April 
1839. Neither craft nor crew were 
seen again. A couple of months 
later, Wilkes ordered the malfunc- 
tioning Relief to return to home 
port. 


After losing the two ships, the 
expedition went on to explore and 
survey the South Pacific Islands 
with James Dana, a superb scien- 
tist, and other specialists in charge 
of the scientific studies. They vis- 
ited Australia and New South 
Wales. They landed at Tahiti where 
they were welcomed with exotic 
fruits and the offer of sharing 
Tahitian wives. Faced there with 
massive desertion, Wilkes had to 
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pay the natives for the return of the 
runaways and doled out lashings 
when they returned. (In 1838, Navy 
ship captains were allowed to deal 
out a dozen lashings for each 
offense, but Wilkes preferred three 


Puget Sound in May 1841. The men 
received a warm welcome from 
Hudson’s Bay fur traders at Fort 
Nisqually near present-day 
Olympia. There they began their 
survey of the area from a point 
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dozen.) 
In 1840, the scientists surveyed 
the Fiji Islands. Wilkes was 


honored with a war club dance and 
the gift of a stack of war clubs 
which are now in the Tacoma 
exhibit. The crew met istand can- 
nibals who considered the human 
eye the greatest delicacy. Villagers 
stole one of the squadron’s cutters 
so the crew burned the entire 
village. Then Wilkes had the Fiji 
chief, Vendovi, arrested because he 
suspected the chief had some years 
earlier banqueted on two sailors 
who had come ashore from a 
whaling vessel. Vendovi, prisoner 
for the rest of the trip, asked to take 
his wives along, all 55 of them. His 
request was refused. 


The flotilla spent almost two 
years doing amazingly fruitful sci- 
entific research, most of which is 
still useful today providing a signif- 
icant section in the Smithsonian 
Institution. In September 1840, the 
small fleet dropped anchor in 
Honolulu. From there, Wilkes led a 
42-day trek to the summit of Mauna 
Loa, making an extensive study of 
volcanic structure. 

Then in April 1841, Wilkes ordered 
his ships to set sail on the last leg of 
their journey, the Pacific 
Northwest, though he detailed the 
Peacock and the Flying Fish to 
remain in Hawali a while longer to 
complete research on the islands 
there. The Vincennes, Wilkes’ ship, 
and the Porpoise made their way to 


served 


which Wilkes appropriately named 
Commencement Bay. They ob- 
, and., recorded _ Indian 
customs and learned the Chinook 
jargon. 

By July 1841, the Peacock was 
overdue in Puget Sound. On July 18, 
fishermen near the mouth of the 
Columbia River saw distress 
signals shooting up through the fog. 
In morning light, they saw a piece 
of superstructure floating by. Later 
they retrieved spy glasses, the 
bowsprit and a piece of mizzen. The 
ship had struck a dangerous 
sandspit near the North Jetty 
northwest of our Point Adams and 
southwest of Ilwaco, Wash. The spot 
thus gained the name of Peacock 
Spit and is part of our local history. 
Fortunately the crew, including 
scientist James Dana, made land, 
joined Wilkes’ party and continued 
their research. Dana went as far 
inland as Saddle Mountain where he 
did a detailed study of basalt 
formations. 


Lt. Charles Wilkes researched 
and surveyed Puget Sound 49 years 
after England’s George Vancouver 
and explored Northwest waters and 
named such features as Mount 
Rainier and Mount Baker. Now 
Wilkes, producing more detailed 
charts, named more than 600 geo- 
graphic features, scattering the 
names of crew members, scientists, 
even relatives, all over the 
Northwest. Wilkes was thoroughly 
disliked by most of his company, 


ibit follows early voyage 


but he attached their names to 
islands, streams and mountains. He 
even named some rocks. Such 
names as Bainbridge Island, named 
for the captain of “Otd Ironsides" in 
the War of 1812, and McNeil Island, 
named for the captain of the British 
ship Beaver, came from his pen. He 
even named Vendovi Island, north 
of Bellingham Bay, for his prisoner,, 
the Fiji chief. è 

Wilkes traveled inland charting 
the mid-Columbia basin and or- 
iginating the name Grand Coulee. 
He then visited Dr. Jobn 
McLoughlin at Fort Vancouver and 
spent time in the Willamette Valley. 

On Nov. 1, 1841, the expedition 
started home with a stop at 
Singapore where the Flying Fish 
was sold. At Rio de Janeiro, Wilkes 
ordered the Porpoise to linger so his 
ship would be the first to receive a 
hero’s welcome. But alas, the 
expedition had been gone for four 
years. Congress couldn't quite re- 
member, and the new president, 
John Tyler, didn’t know who Wilkes 
was when he went to call. 

The New York Herald ran a short 
story noting that the prisoner Ven- 
dovi was iil, “probably because of 
having no human flesh to eat.” 
Actually Vendovi died the day after 
the ship reached Brooklyn. Scien- 
tists made a death mask, then 
detached his head, the skull later 
becoming part of the Smithsonian 


collection (not included in the 
traveling exhibit). 
Home again, Wilkes brought 


court-martial charges against sev- 
eral crew members and was 
himself found guilty of exceeding 
the Navy's limits in the severity of 
beatings. 

Historians say that Wilkes’ ac- 
counts stimulated America's 
westward immigration and boosted 
commerce in the Pacific. His sur- 
veys of Puget Sound were invalua- 
ble and his maps were instrumental 
in charting a geodetic baseline from 
the Mississippi River to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

In short, Charles Wilkes was a 
magnificent map maker, and the 
exhibit in Tacoma is well named the 
Magnificent Voyagers. The show 
organized by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution is appearing at only eight 
museums across the nation. 
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North Coast feasts of thanks 


Thanksgiving is next Thursday. 
The Pilgrims started it all in 1621 
when, after a winter of near- 
starvation, they had harvested such 
foodstuffs as corn, pumpkins and 
squash. These, along with fish, wild 
turkeys and game, ensured them 
food for another year. They then set 
aside a day for feasting and giving 
thanks. So we Americans have been 
feasting ever since, though too often 
we forget the thanks. 

In view of the season, I thought it 
would be interesting to find how 
people on the North Coast have 
observed some Thanksgivings. Ac- 
cordingly, I went to our trusty 


library, the files of The Daily 
Astorian and to various other 
sources. 


Of course, I was reminded that 
Lewis and Clark were the first 
explorers here who might have 
given a thought to Thanksgiving, 
having just arrived after their long 
trek across the continent. Capt. 
William Clark's journal for Nov. 28, 
1805, states: “Wind biew hard 
accompanied with hard rain all Jast 
night. we are all wet having nothing 
to keep ourselves and our stores dry 
... we sent out most of the men to 
drive the point for deer... we 
could find no deer... the swan 
and geese wild and cannol be 
approached... and we have 
nothing to eat bul a little Pounded 
fish.” No mention of Thanksgiving 
here, but other journal entries do 
express gratitude, 

Then came Astor's men and the 
pioneers. By 1873, the Astorian 
described the holiday this way: 
“Thanksgiving Day could nol have 
been more generally observed in 
any community than it was by the 
peonle of Astoria ... many a fat 
turkey, pig or chicken was sacri- 
ficed in honor of the event. 
Everyone appears to have recuper- 
ated and been ennobled." 


In November 1906, Mary Riddle, 
Svensen pioneer, wrote this account 
of what she had to be thankful for: 
“Today 1 found that the men had 
finished the plank road. Now it is 
done from the station to Hulls’ gate 


ators in those days) and huge 
amounts of whipped cream. I'm 
sure the cream was of a quality and 
texture seldom seen today, the kind 
that got yellow and leathery on top 
after it stood awhile in the crocks. 
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and on through the orchard to the 
sawmill. How nice it will be to walk 
to the station — no mud. I am so 
thankful it is done.” The plank 
road, now called Market Road, 
extended from the river south 
through the forest for a distance of 
about two miles. 

Two years later, Mrs. Riddle 
wrote, “l spent Thanksgiving yes- 
terday with Mrs. Armstrong — nine 
around her beautiful set table. In 
the evening, we went to Willie 
Cottos to listen to thelr new phono- 
graph.” 

It’s certainly true that for many 
of us, Thanksgiving and food go 
together. Soon after 1 came to 
Astoria in 1964, a kind neighbor, 
learning of my interest in local 
history, gave me her copy of a 
cookbook compiled in 1907 and 
revised in 1922 by the Women's 
Guild of Grace Episcopal Church. 
Judging from those recipes, Asto- 
rians of those days ate happily and 
well, probably never having heard 
the fearsome words, calories and 
cholesterol. 

Many recipes call for quantities 
of sour cream (no electric refriger- 


Read this recipe for a “light” 
dessert submitted by Mrs. M.C. 
Richardson. My mother would have 
served this after the pumpkin ple to 
finish off a Thanksgiving dinner. 

_ Apricot Mousse 

Two quarts whipped cream, 1 pt. 
apricot marmalade, sugar to taste. 
Let stand in freezer 4 to 6 hours. 

Many recipes include foods not in 
general use today, at least not in 
my kitchen. Here is a recipe offered 
by Mrs. Hustler Van Dusen, which 
probably graced the table at ele- 
gant tea parties. 

Caviare Sandwiches 

Mix 3 tbs. lemon juice, 3 tbs. olive 
oll, % Ib. caviare, and a few drops 
of onion juice until creamy. Spread 
between thin slices of bread and cut 
into rounds with a biscuit cutter, 
Serve with pimiento olives. 

Some recipes feature other un- 
usual foods such as tongue, kidneys, 
sweetbreads (thymus gland of a 
young animal, probably a calf), and 
brains. I have often heard that Mrs. 
Charles Houston (Nell) who lived 
for 25 years in the house which is 
now my home, was one of Astoria’s 
fine cooks and folks loves tc be 
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Invited to her luncheons and 

parties. Many recipes in the Guild's 

cookbook bear her name. Here is 

her timbale recipe. (Timbales are 

individual meat pies.) How about 

serving this during the holidays? 
Timbale Entree 

Two sets of brains parboiled in 
salt water and gut into bits, 1 can 
mushrooms, 1 qt. cream, ' cup 
catsup, 1 cup small oysters, butter 
the size of an egg, dash cayenne 
pepper, 1 tsp. sugar. Thicken cream 
a little, add all ingredients, oysters 
last. Do not let boil. Sweetbreads 
may be used instead of brains. 

Recipes in the section on Cakes 
are something to dream about. 
Many were submitted by familiar 
names: Mrs. H.R. Hoefler, Mrs. 
Frank Woodfield. Mrs. George H. 
George, Mrs. R.R. Bartlett, Miss 
Winifred Van Dusen, and, of course, 
Nell Houston. I think I must surely 
bake one of these cakes some day. 
Then I remember calories. 

But to get back to Thanksgiving. 
The newspaper's editorial for 
Thanksgiving 1922 suggested that 
the emphasis for the day should not 
be on material blessings but on 
family, good health and good 
friends, Then 12 days later Astoria's 
Great Fire turned downtown mate- 
rial things into ashes. 

In 1963, President John F. Ken- 
nedy had written his Thanksgiving 
proclamation before he went to 
Dallas, then died five days before 
the holiday. His words are as 
meaningful today as they were 24 
years ago. 

“Today we give thanks for the 
Ideals of honor and faith which we 
inherit from our forefathers ... As 
we express our gratitude, we must 
never forget that the highest recor. 
nition we can give is nol to mere? 
utter words but to live by them,” 

Have a happy and thant:tu' 
Thanksgiving. 
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Astoria was honored recently 
when our postmaster, Donald G. 
Hobson, was recognized for his 
superior administration of the post 
office. He received the “Pride in 
Excellence” award, highest honor 
given by the U.S. Postal Service. 
Hobson, with a 25-year career, has 
been our postmaster for seven 
years. 

The U.S. Postal Service and the 
local post office are an important 
part of our lives. We mail letters 
and hope to receive letters, all a 
part of the Postal Service. 

Mail service in Astoria began in 
March 1847. Thus it was 140 years 
ago that John M. Shively made the 
tortuous trip back to Washington, 
D.C., returning proudly with papers 
appointing him postmaster of the 
American Territory west of the 
Rockies. He promptly set up the 
operation in his home near the 
present 15th and Exchange streets, 
giving Astoria the distinction of 
having the first post office west of 
the Rocky Mountains. Shively's 
house had been built the year before 
by Baptist minister Ezra Fisher. 
That was the year that the postal 
department had introduced postage 
stamps with adhesive on the back. 
Postage from Astoria back to “the 
states” was 40 cents per letter. 
Speed of delivery uncertain. 

The building housing the original 
post office. vacant and sagging, was 
razed early in this century. In 1966, 
local citizens Mr. and Mrs. Ed Ross 
purchased the lot, set the eight-foot 
marble obelisk, developed the 
grounds and presented the historic 
site to the City of Astoria. The 
commemoralive bronze plaque was 
the gift of the local chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

But what about John Shively? 
Astoria's first postmaster must 
have been a man of energy and 
courage. A surveyor by profession, 
he was one of the first half dozen 
men to leave the 1843 wagon train 
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settlements of the Willamette 
Valley and proceed on down the 
Columbia to Astoria. At that time 
Astoria was only a clearing with a 
cluster of log cabins at one end 
designated by the pompous name of 


After several shooting incidents, 
apparently by poor marksmen, the 
partner fled, but Shively stuck it 
out. So keen were the Canadians to 
oust the Americans that when a 
British man-of-war put in to Asto- 
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Fort George and occupied by Cana- l 
- dian fur traders. At the other end 


huddled a shack and a shed called 


: Astoria occupied by American fur 


traders.. Shively proceeded to piat 
the town ,with theoretical streets 
running up impossible cliffs, caus- 
ing city engineers headaches for 
years to come. 

Dr. John McLoughlin, chief factor 
of Hudson’s Bay Company with 
headquarters at Fort Vancouver, 
was the only recognized figure of 
law and order west of the Cascades 
at that time. He had agreed that 
Shively should plat the future town, 
promising him half a donation land 
claim for doing the work. About 
that time, Jesse Applegate, famed 
wagon train leader, arrived in 
Astoria with Jetters purporting to be 
deeds to the half section Shively had 
chosen; he even set the stakes 
decreeing the boundaries. Of 
course, tempers flared. Shively is 
reported saying, “No powder was 
burned between us, but I pulled up 
Applegate's stakes and threw them 
into the river." 

Rumor had it that the Canadians, 
maybe even James Birnie, factor at 
Fort George. were going to run 
Shively and his partner out of town. 


ria, the captain threatened to have 
Shively put in irons and taken to 
Fort Vancouver. - 

Instead, there was a concerted 
effort by Hudson's Bay people to 
starve Shively out of Astoria. They 
refused to sell him provisions. So he 
got into his canoe and paddled up 
the river, returning two years later 
with his commission as postmaster 
and a new wife. While in Washing- 
ton, he had consulted with Congress 
and President Polk on the question 
of U.S. boundaries. Polk was glad 
enough to urge his postmastership 
through Congress as it further 
strengthened U.S. claims to the 
western territory. 

When the Polk administraton 
ended, Shively lost his job. Presi- 


dent Zachary Taylor appointed . 


Truman P. Powers, a friend and 
neighbor of Adam Van Dusen, to 
take his place. Powers promptly 
moved the post office to Uppertown 
where he shared a space in the 
customs house, the spot now 
marked as a historic site along Leif 
Erickson Drive. Shively went to the 
California gold fields. 

Somehow in the gold rush, Shively 
acquired a sack of gold with which 
he bought a $30,000 schooner engine 


Mail service has long history 


in San Francisco. On the way back, 
the ship in which he and his engine 
were traveling was wrecked near 
the mouth of the Rogue River. 
Shively was safe, but his engine was 
lost. However, in 4861, he was 
reappointed postmaster and he 
moved the post office back to his 
land claim. By thal time, his half 
section lay in the center of booming 
Astoria, running {rem the present 
13th Street east to 32nd Street. 


` John Shively, age 89, died in St. 


Mary's Hospital on April 4, 1893, 
three months before the death of his 
friend, Capt. George Flavel. The 
property bequeathed to his son was 
valued at $200,000.-On Feb. 20, 1959, 
Astorians honored him as first 
postmaster during Oregon's Cen- 
tennial observance. 

Now, how about Astoria's postal 
system 140 years later? The impos- 
ing federal building in which the 
post office is located is one of 
Astoria’s architectural highlights. 
Constructed in 1933 at a cost of 
$232,754, it replaced an earlier 
structure on the same site com- 
pleted in 1873. The trees now on the 
grounds were planted in 1895. 

Astoria's present postal system 
has 40 employees. Of these, 16 are 
city carriers making 5,758 de- 
liveries a day. Nine are rural 
carriers driving 295 miles daily 
serving 2,186 families. Lewis Kinder 
is superintendent of postal opera- 
tions. He started his postal career 
in September 1965. Hobson came to 
Astoria in February 1980. He is the 


-25th postmaster to serve the Astoria 


office in the 140 years since John M. 
Shively made his triumphant return 
from Washington, D.C.. to become 
the first postmaster west of the 
Rockies. 


eee 


My thanks to Mrs. John 
Bergeman whose early clippings 
supplied some of the historic details 
and to Postmaster Hebson for the 
current information. 
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You might think that Astoria, 
Ore., and Cambridge, Mass., don’t 
have much In common, but they do. 
Both are steeped in history. 

Several times during recent 
years, I have visited my son, 
Charles, a research sclentist at 
M.I.T. In Cambridge, next door to 
Boston. One of my pleasures while 
there has been to follow the Walking 
Tours guidebook and absorb the 
history of the place. 

The tour 1 like best starts at 
Harvard Square and follows Brattle 
Street Into an early residential 
district. This street is like our 
Franklin Avenue. Since It is one of 
the oldest streets in town, It Is 
flanked by some of the oldest 
houses. 

As the tour leaves the commerce 
of Harvard Square, Its first residen- 


tial building is an imposing colonial 
house bullit in 1727. When the 


| tevolutionary War broke out, 
i William Brattle gathered up 


us family and fled to England. The 
house is now a Center for Adult 
Education. ` 

A litle further on, a historic 
marker notes the sile made famous 
by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow's 
poem, The Village Blacksmith, 
"Under a spreading chestnut tree, 
the village smithy stands...” The 
original house ls now incorporated 
into a bakery and deli. Several 
times I've eaten pastries 1 shouldn't 
have had, just for the privilege of 
sitting on the terrace shaded by 
chestnut trees reconstructing early 
davs. 

As 1 have proceeded, I have been 
awed by the stalely homes on 
spacious grounds known as the Tory 
Mansions. 

Usually my walks took me no 
further than the Longfellow home, 
though sometimes I went as far as 
the James Russel! Lowell House, 
now the home of Harvard Universi- 
ty vice president. The Longfellow 
House, owned by the National Park 
Service, is open to the public. I 
browsed there so many times that If 
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the housekeeper had moved a chair, 
I'd have noticed it. 

The Longfellow House was built 
in 1759, When its Tory owners 
departed, it became winter head- 
quarters for General George Wash- 


yl 
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ington and wife Martha during the 
Slege of Boston. By 1837, the place 
had become a boarding house with 
Longfellow, a young Harvard pro- 
fessor, as one of the boarders. When 
he married a Boston heiress, his 
father-in-law bought the house and 
gave It to the happy couple. 

Here again, Brattle Street has 
some similarities to Astoria. It was 
not uncommon in those days for 
parents to “set up” their 
newlyweds. The house which Is now 
my home was built in 1879 by Capt. 
Hiram Brown as a wedding gift to 
daughter Annie when she married 
Judge Charles Page. 

in faraway Cambridge, the same 
arrangement occurred. Two 
mansions were built side by side on 
Longfellow property for his two 
daughters, Edith (Mrs. Richard 
Henry Dana III) and Annie (Alle 
gra) Longfellow Thorp. Remember 
the poem, The Children's Hour, 
when the poet referred to his small 
daughters “...grave Alice and 
laughing Allegra and Edith with 
golden hair.” Alice, unmarried, 
stayed home with her parents. A 
house across the street became the 
home of a son. Thus there was a 
nelghborhood cluster of the family, 
just as in Astoria, family clusters - 
occurred. My house Is one of six in 
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an area ol three blocks once 
occupied by members of the Capt. 
Brown family. 

What has sparked my recollec- 
tions of Brattle Street? A recent 


“A 


—— 


page from the Boston Globe dè- 


scribing the Daha house on one side 
of the Longfellow house and the 
Stoughton house on the other side. 
These huge houses on their tree- 
arched grounds are now for sale! 
The elderly owner of the Stoughton 
house died last June. The exclusive 
‘boys’ school occupying the Dana 
house tor 46 years has closed... 


The article with photos describes ` 


the Dana house, 16 rooms, six 
fireplaces and stained glass win- 
dows; sale price, $1.9 million. The 
Stoughton house has 17 rooms, 11 
bathrooms, and hine bedrooms, $2.3 
million. Both houses are listed as 
having woodwork of mahogany, 
oak, and hard pine and “‘other 


luxurious features that create an . 


aura of elegance.” 
When I read 
thought suddenly struck me — 


except for size, these descriptions . 


exactly fit Asloria’s Flavel House. 


The woodwork, the stained glass, : 


the fireplaces and spacious grounds 
— It's all here. Flavel tlouse is truly 
an oustanding example of a fine 
Victorian home, l 

The Boston Globe article ton- 
cludes, “Real éstale experts say 
that in addition to the pag price, 
considerable money will have to be 
spent to restore the homes to their 
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this account, the - 


ASCO nel ipa te 


Is Astoria 


original grandeur.” (That's doust- 
less an understatement for the one 
that has been a boys’ schoul for 15 
years!) : 

Just as the Cambridge hotses ere 
in the million-dollar ‘class, .£0 are 
our historic homes the treaturc.: ef 
Astoria, Next weekend, Dec. 12-i3, 
some of the finest ones wiil be open 


* when the Clatsop County Historical 


Society sponsors its annual: holicuy 
tours. The event this year features 
early homes that have been pie 
served by courageous individuais 
able to undertake the execnsive 

by converting thein to 


Dedan 
-and-breakfast inns. 


Five houses, as well as Flavel 
and Heritage | Ce::'er 
Museum, will be open S:lus'ay 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and‘Susuay 
from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. i 

è Franklin Street Station, 11:30 
Frankiin Ave., bulit in 1905 for iiri 
Fisher, one of a cluster, of Fister 
family homes, i 

¢ Rosebriar İnn, 636 14th St., 1: i. 
În 1902 by banker Frank Patten. 
Later the house was enlarpiad a3 a 
convent for Holy Names Sisters. 

e Grandview Bed-ant-Greakis:s!, 
1574 Grand St., was built in Wss iur 
fish cannery owner Eben Tallent, M 
later became an apariment house. 

è Franklin House, 1631 Freeiin 
Ave., was built in 1685 for Brentyu:a 
Van Dusen, Astoria mercharit: Ja: or 


_the home of Arthur and Cerone. 


Young. f 

è Collins House, 682 34th St., Puit 
In 1890 by cannery owner ‘Gvs:zv 
Holmes; later the home of Cept. 
Ray and Gall Collins. 

All of these houses, like those in 
Cambridge, have seen periods of 
Shabbiness and varied usare, s! 
have now been restored <:.4 
graciously furnished. The tours 
next weekend offer the publie tixs 
privilege of viewing these ‘sitiue 
homes at their best. 

Tickets may be purcharat ol 
Flavel House, 441 Eighth St:, and at 
the Heritage Center Museum, 1318 
Exchange St. ' 
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Memories of Christmases past 


With holiday happenings all 
around, 1 began to wonder about 
what Astorlans did in earlier 
Christmas seasons. This is some of 
what I found. 

On Christmas Eve 1885 the first 
electric street lamps in Astorla 
were turned on and people NMocked 
to the dark streets to see the new 
wonder, Before that time street 
lamps had burned coal or gas with a 
Jamplighter making his appointed 
rounds each evening. If the moon 
was bright, he didn't light the 
lamps. 

The change to electricity was 
made when J.C. Trullinger, owner 
of the West Shore lumber mill, 
decided to try something new. His 
till was located on Marine Drive at 
the present location of Wild Willie's 
car wash. The spot Is marked by a 
bronze plaque contributed by Pacii- 


ic Power & Light Co., noting that. 


ihe PP&L system In 1910. 

Trullinger worked hard during 
‘hat autumn 102 years ago to install 
iwo dynamos which could generate 
power for 60 arc lights. He talked 
‘he city fathers Into using 10 as 
street lights. Cost was $16 each. He 
“old four to dry goods stores. The 
rest went to taverns and brothels 
long Bond and Astor streets. Alter 
"he mill shut down on that long-ago 

‘hristmas Eve, Trullinger 
‘nanaged to generate enough power 
‘9 turn on the lights. Some onlook- 
‘rs thought they were great. Others 
mumbled that they weren't any 
setler than the old ones. 

Gradually, technical problems 
vere overcome and more lights 
idded. The greatest advance came 
n 1914 when city workmen installed 
‘ive street lamps on each of the four 
‘locks on llth Street between 

xchange and the waterfront. Exu- 

crant evening strollers dubbed the 
‘romenade “The Great White 
vay.” 


Astorlans in the year 1900 were 


~ 
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- mained 


led Into the Christmas season by an 
amazing array of newspaper 
advertising. Large boxed ads con- 
sumed nearly half the front page. 
With the help of early directories at 
the Astoria Public Library, I was 


Jackets and silk suspenders, 
J.C. Utzinger's, located where . 


Leon’s Clothing Store is now, of- 


fered cigars and tobaccos as gifts 
for men and “books bought, sold or 
exchanged.” 


4 
^ 


able to determine the location of the 

stores so generously advertised. I 

, know. many of you readers te- 

the [irst local lines became PATE. fox, member them well; for. they re- 
n 


business for many years. 

Griffin and Reed's Book and 
Stationery Store on tiith and Com- 
mercial, where Betty's Fashions !s 
now, spoke for all merchants (even 
today) when their large ad asked, 
“Why Buy Gifts Out of the City?” 
Up Commercial Street, site of 
Thiel’s Music Store, Foard & Stokes 
proclaimed theirs to be the "largest 
General Merchandise Store in Or- 
egon.” 

Herman Wise, clothier, urged 
peopie to buy “overcoats and 
macintoshes to prepare for stormy 
weather.” His store, located where 
Newberry'’s is now, probably did a 
great business the next week when 
a [leroclous storm swept up the 
coast all the way from San Fran- 
cisco to Seattle. The Bee Hive Store, 
at Hildebrand's site, boasted the 
largest stock of toys carried by any 
Store in Oregon. Danzinger's Men's 
Clothing Store across the street, 
owned by San Francisco merchant 
Simon Danziger, operated by local 
merchant Charles Cellars, an- 
nounced a 20 percent pre-Christmas 
sale on men’s velvet smoking 
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Henry Hoefler, confectioner next 


ice cream packed in Ice at any 
speci{led hour for his customers’. 
Christmas dinners, choice of vanil- 
la, strawberry or marshmallow 
flavors. 

Those ads and many others ap- 
peared throughout the holidays. 
Then on Dec. 24, the Astorlan- 
Budget published a large Christmas 
issue. The entire first page in color 
featured church decorations. The 
back page, also in full color, showed 
a housewife in a butcher shop trying 
to choose a turkey from an array of 
limp birds lying on the counter, 


Going on to the year 1926, a very 
appealing holiday happening took 
place. The Astorian-Budget on Dec. 
1 ran a banner headline two inches 
high across Its front page, SANTA 
WINS ALL HEARTS IN OREGON. 
Apparently newspapers In the area 
had contracted with a man and his 
two reindeer to play Santa. The 
Oregon Journal had sponsored him 
in Portland; the Astorian-Budget 
did the same here; then he went on 
to Longview. 


When Santa with Dancer and 
Prancer arrived near the Astor 
Hotel, hundreds of youngsters and 
thelr parents swarmed around him. 
He was dressed in his lavish red 
outfit, and the reindeer were decked 


~. with red streamers and bells on 


their feet and antlers, Children 
followed him like the Pied Piper as 
he “Ho-Hoed” his way to the 
courthouse lawn for a reception. 


* But alas, the rain began to pour, so 


they all fled to the Elks’ building for 
the mayor's welcome and photos. 
Next day Santa and Dancer and 
Prancer visited all the grade 
schools. When they were at Shively 
School, the joy of the event al- 
tracted the attention of nurses 
across the street at St. Mary's 
Hospital. “Come over here,” they 
called. “Our sick children want to 


to Reed and Grimberg's Shoe Store, -:.see Santa too.” So Santa unhitched 
}, announced. a special:. service,jfor -Dancermiand witha jolly” “Merry 
jy Christmas, Day. He. would, deliver ,.Christmas'htand ` the tinkling’ of 

-> bells;-led- the little reindeer ‘into the 


hospital and onto the elevator’ to 
visit the children upstairs. They 


- happily petted the little animai, 


even daring to touch Its horns and 
kiss the velvety nose. Of course, 
grownup patients wanted to see the 
sight too, so Santa and Dancer 
traversed every hallway. Then they 
went to the Rotary Club luncheon‘ 
where crippled children were 
guests of honor. They got to feed 
Dancer some apple slices. 

The news reporter concluded his 
front page account of the great 
event with this observation, “Pain 
and sickness were forgotten when 
the jolly old chap bounded Into 
rooms and wards and wherever the 
children were. Really old Santa 
ought to be a doctor because he 
certalnly can make Ilttle children 
get well quicker than ail the nasty 
old medicine in the world, because 
everywhere he went, he spread 
happiness.” ‘ i 

And that was a timely observa- 
tlon, dear friends, for the spreading 
of happiness is the real way to 
celebrate Christmas. : 


Recollections of holidays past 


During the holiday season our 
thoughts are apt to go back to a 
time when we were very young, a 
time when we were breathless with 
the magic of Christmas, 

} remember such a lime. It was 
the year I was seven, Our home on 
the prairies of eastern Montana was 
primitive and austere, but J felt no 
lack, for somehow the spirit of 
Christmas permeated even thal 
remote spot where the nearest 
neighbor was five snowy miles 
away. 

In preparation for our celebra- 
tion, my father traveled up a dry 
creek and brought home a small 
tree; “hazel brush" he called it. Of 
course, the branches were bare, bul 
nol for long. For days my mother 
had kept me busy making paper 
chains and carefully cracking 
walnuts so the undamaged half- 
shells could be painted for orna- 
ments. In the evenings. my father 
renewed a big fire in the kitchen 
stove to pop corn. Mother and 1 sat 
at the kitchen table stringing it, 
trying to keep ahead of my tittle 
brother who was a fast eater. By 
the time we got all that decoration 
wound around the tree, the bran- 
ches were no longer bare. I thought 
it was beautiful. 


We always opened our gifts on 
Christmas Eve after my mother 
served huge helpings of potato soup 
in the practical belief that we 
should get something substantial 
before we started on the sweets. 
Then my father read the Christmas 
story ending wilh a prayer which 
was chiefly “Dear God. make Vera 
and Glenn good children." 


Then finally, the opening of gifts. 
Mine were a flannel nightgown my 
mother had made. first and second 
grade readers she had ordered froin 
Sears Roebuck and a toy sheep. Of 
ali my childhood gifts. the little 
sheep is the one } recall with most 
affection. 1! was abou! five inches 
lone and cevered with real sheep's 
wool ane nes tinkiy bell nung 
around i mech. T kept that little 


z3 


sheep till I was ready for college. 
Then, soiled and broken, it went the 
way of other discards. 


Now I'd like to share with you the 


room and in the parlor fireplace. 
“After a hurried breakfast, the 
folding doors to the parlor were 
thrown open and the tree in all its 
glory was displayed to our admiring 
eyes. Before our gifts were distrib- 
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recollections of an Astoria 
Christmas in 1881 written by Polly 
McKean Bell, Astoria's oldest 
native when she died in 1965 at age 
89. In 1952 she published a sprightly 
little book, “Evergreen Boughs and 
Mince Meat Pic,” in which she 
details the Christmas Day when she 
was six. She describes her father's 
family, the Samuel McKeans, who 
lived in the vicinity of Franklin and 
Eighth street up the hill from 
Flavel House. She also mentions 
her uncle and aunt, Capt. Jackson 
Hustler and Eliza McKean Hustler. 
Their home was at the site of the 
present U.S. National Bank. The 
following is excerpled and con- 
densed from her little book. 

“That very early Christmas 
morning lingers with me, those 
moments between sleeping ‘and 
waking. Then my eyes opened and 
in a rush of joy, it came to me — it 
was Christmas morning at last! 
Who cared if the floors were icy 
cold and it was black dark outside. 
With one bound I was out of bed and 
soon had the other youngsters 
awake. 

“Shouts of Merry Christmas were 
heard all over the house. Each one 
tried his best to be the first one to 
say it. Fatner had fires already 
crackling in the kitchen. the sitting 


uted, we joined hands and sang a 
Christmas carol. 

“All that morning we played with 
our gifts and nibbled sugar plums. 
The one present 1 especially re- 
member was a copy of the new 
poem ‘Twas the Night Before 
Christmas, with colored pictures. 

“The big Christmas treat was our 
holiday dinner at Aunt Eliza’s. 
Early in the afternoon we sallied 
forth. Father was very dignified in 
black broadcloth; Mother in her 
best black silk with ample bustle, 
and on her head a little velvet 
bonnet tied under her chin. Little 
brother toddled between them. In 
front walked my sisters, one in a 
red plaid dress, the other in blue. 
Big brother and I followed. 

“Capt. Hustler, my uncle, was 
one of the early day sea captains. 
Although he was quick-tempered, 
he was kindly, and we children 
were forever at his heels. Aunt 
Eliza was tiny, dignified and a fine 
story teller. She had been only 12 
years old at the time her father's 
wagon train crossed the plains and 
many thrilling hours we spent 
listening to her tales of that arduous 
journey. 

“The living room ran the length 
of the house. The great fireplace 
warmed the room. The balsam tree 


at the end completed the holiday 
setting. Wonderful Christmas odors 
wove a spell that captured our 
senses and made it a magic time. 

“When Wat Sen, the Chinese 
cook, sounded the gong, we all 
moved to the dining room, where 
the long oval table was set with 
Aunt's best white and gold china. 
After Uncle said grace, dinner 
started with generous plates of tiny 
oysters served raw with lemon juice 
and a touch of cayenne. The main 
dish was roast goose, crisp and 
brown. It was a noble sight as Wat 
Sen carried it in on Aunt Eliza's 
largest Staffordshire platter. 
Applesauce was eaten with the 
goose and there was tart cranberry 
sauce in a red glass dish. _ 

“Finaliy filled to bursting with 
roast goose and mince pie, we 
returned to the living room and the 
Christmas tree, sure tt-at there was 
something on it or under it for each 
one of us.” 

Then Mrs. Beli recalls the ex- 
citement of opening presents, dolls 
for the little girls and a peacock 
feather fan for the oldest who was 
fast becoming a young lady. There 
was a velocipede (tricycle) for big 
brother, which the uncle had’ 
brought from San Francisco, and a 
stereoscope with view cards for 
mother, a barometer for father, and 
for everybody litchi nuts and can- 
died ginger from Wat Sen. 

“All too soon it was past bedtime, 
but there was one more treat. We 
grouped around the fireplace, warm 
and happy, as Aunt Eliza carefully 
wound her music box. We listened 
to the soft, gentle music, “Away in 
a Manger ... " and soon we joined 
in singing very quietly so as not to 
lose one note of the music box. Then 
with many calls of ‘Merry 
Christmas’ and ‘Gooc night,’ we 
trudged happily through the snow to 
our own dear home. Such a very 
merry Christmas.” 

Generations come and go and the 
years shp by but still the spirit of 
Christmas gladdens each appointed 
season. 


Holidays seem a special time for 
remembering childhood customs 
and happenings. We in Astoria live 
in an aura of history, so it is 
pleasant to reconstruct the way 
things used to be. 

On New Year's Day 1954, the 
Astorian Budget published a 
charming article written by the late 
Polly McKean Bell describing New 
Year's observances of her 
childhood in the 1880s and '90s. The 
following are excerpts from that 
article. 

“New Year’s was always cele- 
brated the same way during my 
childhood. The mothers and daugh- 
ters kept Open House for all the 
gentlemen, old, young, and 
middle-aged, who were friends of 
the family. All afternoon of New 
Year's Day, the menfolk went back 
and forth making brief calls at each 
hospitable home. 

“First we would observe a family 
custom handed down from Scotch 
ancestors. The head of the family 
must give his wife and each child a 
piece of silver money. The tradition 
was that this would bring us all 
good luck. So we stood in a row, five 
stair steps. The two smallest chil- 
dren received 10 cents each, a “bit” 
in pioneer language. Nickels were 
rarely seen in early days in Oregon. 
The middle sisters received two bits 
(a quarter) each; Big Brother, four 
bits, and Mother a silver dollar. 
Then we all got very busy to get the 
house in order for the afternoon 
festivities." 

Mrs. Bell goes on to describe the 
preparations which her mother 
carried on with the help of Hilma, 
their Finnish housemaid and a 
young Chinese immigrant, cousin of 
Wat Sen, the Hustlers’ cook. The 
litle girls polished the silver and 
ironed the large linen napkins. 

“The dining room was the center 
of interest. Much of the good food 
had been prepared in advance such 
as the rich dark fruit cake and the 
mincemeat which Mother had 
vaked the day before into her highly 
esteemed oval tarts. 

"The sandwiches were of a sort to 


appeal to the masculine appetite, 
fine white bread with the white 
meat of turkey and chicken and 
delicately sliced ham. And, of 
course, cakes, the fruit cake, the 
rich pound cake and chocolate, 


wwe. 


‘Starting the new; recalling the old 


“One of the first events of our 
New Year's Day was the arrival of 
Wat Sen. He brought us gifts of 
Chinese nuts and sweets and fresh 
fruit from our uncle, Captain 
Hustler. My father had consider- 
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marble and snowy white cakes with 
deep coconut frosting. 

“It was a busy, exciting day. In 
the aflernoon came visitors and 
gifts. As I was hurrying into the 
dining room with a pile of freshly 
ironed . napkins, I heard a loud 
report and knew that the weekly 
steamer from San Francisco was 
arriving. It was welcomed by the 
small brass cannon at Hustler’s 
dock. One of the puzzles of my 
childhood was how so small a 
cannon could make so loud a noise. 

“Soon we heard the clatter of 
express wagons and the pound of 
horses’ hoofs as merchants and 
teamsters hurried along the wooden 
roadways to the waterfront. They 
were all eager to be on the spot 
when the precious cargo of fresh 
fruits and vegetables was unloaded. 
Limes for the Astoria saloon trade 
were an important item. 

“Old Ben, the colored steward of 
the famed Occident Hotel (at 10th 
and Bond) built by Captain Flavel 
in the '60s, was always at the dock 
for choice eatables to please 
appreciative hotel guests. Ben gave 
creat dignity to the Occident dining 
room. Ben's wife, quiet and refined 
a: he was, belonged to the 
ILni-conal church, I have often seen 
uc sitting by herself in a rear pew 
&* ruce Church. 


able dealings with the Chinese 
residents as., hẹ .was Captain 


Flavel's manager and bookkeeper - 


and collected rents for a number of 
them. He often said that if some- 
White Men were as honest and 
trustworthy as the Chinese, life 
would be a more pleasant affair. 
“Our uncle seldom went out 
socially to other houses. As a 
matter of fact, the few bar pilots 
still living after the strenuous days 
from 1849 through the ’60s preferred 
swapping seafaring yarns at the 
Occident bar. So today we were 
pleased and proud to greet Capt. 
Jackson Hustler, Capt. Moses 
Rogers and Capt. Granville Reed as 
our callers. f 
“Trust these men of the sea; they 
knew how to compliment the ladies, 
young and old, my mother’s gown, 
her coffee, her refreshments. It was 
pleasant to hear their praise after 
all out efforts. As the elderly 
captains went down the steps a bit 
stiffly with their shoulders squared 
and that jaunty touch of authority 
that bar pilots never lose, my eyes 
filled with tears for even I knew 
that when these last few old mari- 
ners passed ‘over the bar’ there 
would never be their like again.” 
Mrs. Bell then described a feature 
of that festive day, the visitors’ 
custom of leaving ornate calling 


cards in the silver basket on the hall 
table. When the day was over, the 
little girls loved to spread the cards 
out on the sofa, count them and 
admire the fine Spencerian hand- 
writing and the line drawings that 
adorned them. 

In the Astoriana section of the 
public library, I viewed such a 
card. It bears a pen drawing of a 
gentleman tipping his hat. On the 
card are written the names of H.G. 
Van Dusen, Frank L Parker, Ed Z. 
Ferguson, Frank W. Baltes and 
Thos. H. Crang. Whether these 
gentlemen were à committee of 
some sort or were simply paying 
their respects together at some 
long-ago social function Is unknown. 

This account by Mrs. Bell em- 
phasizes again the continuity of 
history. The interests and activities 


:. of those early days are not gone; 
“they have simply flowed into the 


present.- 

The houes that some of these 
people lived in are still in use. H.G. 
Van Dusen (named Hustler to honor 
the family friend) was in business 
with his father, Adam, and brother, 
Brenham. Current generations of 
the Van Dusen family are still in 
gaa and active in the commu- 
nity. 

Edward Z. Ferguson, with his 
father, Albert, established the Asto- 
ria Abstract Co. He served for 
years as volunteer fireman and 
clerk of the school board. His niece, 
Margaret Griffin Green, lives in 
Astoria. Parker, Baltes and Crang, 
other names on the card, were bar 
pilots or ship owners, professions 
stili an integral part of this commu- 
nity. Crang’s sister, Jennie, was 
married to Hustler Van Dusen. 
Their two daughters, Winnie Reed 
(Reed and Grimberg’s Shoe Store) 
and Maude Alien, were Regatta 
princesses in 1904. Frank Parker 
was the 1901 Regatta chairman. 

All these interests and activities 
have continued through the chan- 
nels of time and are vital to our 
community today. Even the fragile 
little calling card has survived 100 
years to add its bit to history. 
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Bits and pieces fro 


New Year’s seems a suitable time ` 
to give attention to some items I 
have jotted down in my notebook — 
sort of like unfinished business. 

One such item refers to a column 
in early November in which I 
quoted a letter written by a former 
Astorfan, Charles Haddix, now of 


Sanger, Calif. In it he shared 
memories of his days at Astoria 
High School, Class of ‘34, and 


expressed the wish that other stu- 
dents might respond. Some have 
done so; some recalling early days, 
others telling of their pleasure in 
reading about them. 

An early response came from 
Harold Nelson, Portland, AHS °36. 
He said that In attending Lewis and 
Clark-Central School and high 
school, certain teachers stood out in 
his memory: Miss Fulton, Miss 
Harnisch, Olga Moore and John 
Branstator, who kept a length of 
rubber hose on his office wall as a 
warning of disciplinary measures. 
He also remembered Reuben 
Jensen, a highly respected manual 
arts teacher at the high school who 
hurried to Central Schoo! to teach 
afternoon classes. One day when 
Jensen was late, the principal, 
Howard Reed, had to come in to 
settle the ruckus. Nelson also re- 
members the glory days of John 
Warren's athletes, recalling 
especially Wally Palmberg and 
Chuck Paetow. 

Others who have mentioned early 
days include Edwin Parker, '40. He 
remembers that Gene Knutsen was 
a leader in student affairs. Parker 
recalls his own interest in music 
when he and some other students 
organized a dance band that 
became popular for school func- 
tions. Parker played the piano and 
Wesley Shaner the drums. 

Elisa Schmidt, ‘30, now widowed 
and living in a retirement home in 
Portland, told me when I was 
visiting a mutual friend, that she 
had fond memories of Astoria High 
School and still keeps in close touch 
with good friends Ebba Wicks 
Brown, Marjorie Halderman, Eliz- 
abeth Chisholm and Frances 
Straumfjord. 

Marjorie Whiteside Classen, ‘47, 
recalls that sports were very big at 
AHS when Wally Palmberg and 
Harley Graham were coaching. She 
also remembers that Emmett 


Towler, high school principal, was 
widely recognized as an outstanding 
educator, and she names teachers 
whom she admired as fine in- 
structors, Marjorie Halderman, 
Elizabeth Nopson, Vesta Lamba nd 


Maude Crouter, all of whom live in 
this area, and Miss Wilisle and Miss 
Curry, deceased. 

Kathleen McConky Kulland, '34, 
says that she and Charles Haddix 
graduated the same year and that If 
any tricks were played around 
school he was sure to be involved; 
often his teacher, Zoe Allen, was a 
target because she was so good 
natured about everything. Kathleen 
also recalls that student romances 
flourished in hallways and classes, 
but when Mr. Towler came to be 
principal, he put a quick end to all 
such demonstrations of affection. At 
first, students were highly dis- 
gruntied, but soon came to respect 
and admire him for his fair policies. 

My thanks to all these former 
AHS students for sharing their 
memories. 


While we are on the subject of 
schools, here are a couple of 
unrelated items, 


The Svensen school district was 
the first in Clatsop County to 
furnish free textbooks to its pupils, 
this in 1914. Before that, the several 
children in one family would make 
do with the same books and some- 
times share with the neighbors. 


In July 1919, J.F. Wicks, local 
architect, was commissioned to 
draw plans for the new high school 
gymnasium at the top of 16th Street. 
That building is now a part of the 
Clatsop Community College ad- 
ministration complex. 
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Some city government notes: 

The first voting precinct in Asto- 
ria was established “at the 
handsome home of Conrad Boell- 
ing.” The house, built in 1863, is now 


the residence of the Eugene 
Cochrans, 765 Exchange St. 

Public records give an idea of 
what life was like in the early days. 
One can see that city administra- 
tions always have tried to meet 
current needs. 

In 1883, a man was arrested for 
driving a horse more than four 
miles per hour down Commercial 
Street, then called Squemocgha 
Street. 

In 1887, an ordinance was passed 
making it unlawful for three or 
more persons to stand together on 
the plank streets, thus obstructing 
the passage of vehicles. 

In 1896, a law was enacted to 

“prevent women from loitering in 
drinking shops or gambling 


the_past 


rooms.” Another law forbade 
animals to run at large, “such as 
horses, asses, mules, hogs, sheep, 
goats or any male of the cow kind.” 

Policemen too always responded 
to need. In July 1921, a lady with a 
telescope called Chief E.L. Carlson 
reporting in great consternation 
that she was being offended 
because a large number of men 
bathed daily in the nude near the 
port docks. There is no record of 
arrests, 

eee 

A personal note: 

With this issue, Then and Now 
completes one year on the Fiday 
editorial page of The Daily Asto- 
rian. When Mr. Forrester phoned 
me a year ago suggesting such a 
column, my reaction was that | 
liked being retired and wanted 
nothing to do with deadlines. 
“Well,” he said, “think about it for 
awhile and give me a call.” A few 
days later I said I'd try. 

Now a year has gone by. I haven't 
missed a deadline, but sometimes 
Fridays seem to come every other 
day. Occasionally when I have 
trouble putting material torether 
and nothing seems tc come out 
right, I tell myself that 1 can always 
quit. But the research is a 
challenge; getting the pieces to 
finally fit is a satisfaction and 
contacting the many persons gener- 
ous in sharing their information has 
been a pleasure. So another year 
begins. 


Where to write and call 


President Ronald Reagan: 1600 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, 


D.C. 20500. 


Sen. Mark Hatfleld: 322 Hart Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20510. Telephone (202) 224-3753. 


Sen. 


Bob Packwood: 259 Russell Senate Office Buliding. 


Washington, D.C. 20510. Telephone (202) 224-5244, 
Rep. Les AuColn: 


2159 Rayburn House Office eee 


Washington, D.C. 20515. Telephone (202) 225-0855. 
Gov. Nell Goldschmidt: 254 State Capitol, Salem, Ore. 97310. 


Telephone 378-3100. 


State Sen. Joan Dukes: Route 2 Box 503, Astoria, Ore. 97103. 


Telephone 458-6746. 


State Rep. Tom Hanlon: 595 N. Antler, Cannon Beach Ore. 


97103. Telephone 436-1432. 


Clatsop County Board of Commissioners: Courthouse, Astorla, 


Ore. 97103. Telephone 325-1000. 
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Chinook blows warm memories 


Living in the Land of the Chinook, 
we are accustomed to moderate 
weather. But 60 years ago, Asto- 
rians were recovering from what 
the Evening Budget described as 
the worst ice storm on record. 

The year 1927 had just ended. 
Old-timers said that weather-wise 
they had never seen a year like it. 
The summer had been cold and 
wet; the fall had been stormy and 
wet. Rainfall for the year totaled 90 
inches instead of the normal 77 
inches. 

Then on New Year’s Day 1928 
came the ice storm. Astoria was 
covered with a sheet of ice an inch 
thick, Ice encased “every shrub, 
tree, building, street and road, 
ripping limbs and snapping poles.” 
Inland blizzards and frozen rivers 
sent ice floes crashing and banging 
down the Columbia gouging out 
huge trees and ripping out buoys 
and beacon lights. Astoria was 
isolated. All telephone and electric 
service was cul off. Schools and 
many businesses were closed 
because there was no power for 
heat plants and lights, and folks 
couldn't get there anyway. The 
condition extended only about 10 
miles south. In Seaside, golfers 
were out. But for 48 hours, Asto- 
rians lived in an ice-bound world. 

Reading about this ice storm 
brought to mind a similar storm in 
eastern Montana and the first 
awareness I had of the word 
"Chinook." I must explain why for 
me the two are associated. A 
reference book says, “A Chinook 
wind is a warm, westerly wind from 
(he country of the Chinooks some- 
times experienced on the eastern 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains in 
Montana and adjacent territory ... 
It is a wind passing over a moun- 
tain. When it descends on the 
opposite slope. the air is com- 
pressed and heated dynamically." 


Tradition has it that the term 
Chinook as apphed to wind was first 
used by fur traders and mountain 
men in the early 1800s. When 
Chinook Indians became tired 
paddling their canoes upstream, 
they often attached a sail to a pole 


Astoria Public Library, Asto 


and waited for the west wind to 
propel them along. Men looking 
down the river and spotting the 
sails would then say, “Here come 
the Chinooks.” 

The year I was seven, winter in 


ensure his safe return through the 
whiteout, he tied the end of a ball of 
binder twine to the kitchen 
doorknob, looped it around the 
pump between the house and barn, 
then tied it to the barn door. Once 
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eastern Montana started in early 
September. My father managed to 
gel the last of the wheat crop into 
the granary during a blinding 
snowstorm. During that winter, one 
snowstorm after another slammed 
across the tableland northwest of 
Glendive. Now in mid-March came 
the worst -one of all. Frigid winds 
filled with fine, sharp snow crystals 
blew drifts that buried the fence 
posts and piled around the farm 
buildings. Our frame house lined 
with tarpaper had four small rooms 
downstairs and two upstairs, but 
during the storm we slept and ate in 
the kitchen. With temperatures 
{rom 20 to 30 degrees below zero, it 
was the only room that could be 
kept above freezing. The wind 
carrying the icy snow screamed 
across the plains, sometimes sub- 
siding to an eerie wail, then it 
blasted forth in such fury that slabs 
of wood from the outdoor woodpile 
banged against the house, often 
barely missing a window. Then my 
mother would clap her hands over 
her ears half sobbing. "Oh God, will 
this never stop!" 

My father. of course. had to care 
for the livestock. The work horses 
and the milk cows were in the barn. 
but the young animals were trapped 
in the pasture. On the first morning 
of the storm. Dad struggled to the 
barn which was so obscured that he 
could scarcely see its outline. To 


each day he held onto the line 
forcing his way to the barn and 
back again. The rest of the time he 
paced from window to window and 
worried about the animals. 


On the morning of the fourth day, 
the sun rose brightly in a dazzling 
blue sky. Not even the whisper of a 
breeze brought motion or sound to 
that frozen world. The thermometer 
outside the kitchen recorded 40 
degrees below zero. 


In midmorning, Dad ventured 
into the unheated part of the house 
to look out the windows there. 
“Bertha,” he called to my mother, 
“come here. l think I see a Chinook 
wind coming.” Of course, I ran too. 
“What does Chinook mean?” I 
wanted to know, and "How can you 


see a wind?” Trying nol to sound 
too hopeful, he explained that it was 
a west wind that would drive the 
cold away. 


We stood at the window fearing to 
go away lest the hepe would fade. 
There along the horizon in contrast 
to the brilliant blue of the sky lay a 
pearly gray mist. Even as we 
watched, it spread over the table- 
land like a fluffy blanket. My father 
went outside and spread his arms 
wide to get the feel of the soft 
breeze. “Yes,” he called back 
exultantly, “it's a Chinook all 
right!” By mid;afternoon, the 
thermometer stood at 40 depres 
above zero, a range of 80 degrees in 
one day. 


Such a dramatic change in tem- 
perature was unusual even in 
Montana. Neighbors gathered to 
talk about it and to lament their lost 
livestock. My father had found our 
17 yearling calves huddled around a 
straw stack, all dead. Old-timers 
talked about that storm for years. 
recalling other times when a 
Chinook wind had saved their lives 
and their stock. e 


After all these years I still 
remember my relief in those days 
whenever I felt the soft touch of the 
warm west wind. | never dreamed 
that some day I'd be living in the 
land of the Chinooks. If I had given 
it a thought, I should have supposed 
it would be like having summer all 
year, and compared to eastern 
Montana in those days, so itis. 
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Book features Astoria ho 


The dark days and long evenings 
of January provide a perfect time to 
enjoy Christmas gifts, especially If 
you were fortunate enough to re- 
ceive books. I was. Two of them are 
at the top of my list for happy 
reading, not only because they are 
beautiful volumes but also because 
they relate to Astoria. 

The first is West Coast Victorians, 
a “coffee table’ book containing 130 
magnificent color photos of Victori- 
an houses along the west coast from 
Bellingham to San Diego. Astoria 
ranks high in the collection for only 
Portland has more representation 
with five houses pictured: Astoria 
has four. Albany and Bellingham 
have three each, Other communi- 
ties mentioned have one or two of 
their architectural treasures 
pictured. The Flippen house in 
Clatskanie is one of them. 

The four Astoria houses included 
in the volume are the Flavel house, 
441 8th St.; Benjamin Young house, 
3652 Duane St.; Gust Holmes house, 
682 34th St.; and the Judge Page 
house, 1393 Franklin St. Each was 
chosen because of its historical and 
architectural significance. The 
photos by nationally recognized 
author-photographer Kenneth 
Naverson capture the dramatic 
quality of each structure, and his 
brief historical descriptions often 
have a fresh touch of humor. You 
know I like this book because before 
1 received my gift, I had already 
purchased a copy for my librarian 
son. 

The other Astoria-related book 
I'm excited about (a gift from my 
son) is James Madison Alden. 
Yankee Artist of the Pacific Coast, 
1834-1860, by Frank Stenzel, Port- 
land. This book has fine pencil 
sketches and 38 delicate water color 
prints. I love it. Alden came west in 
1854 as an official artist on the 
United States Coastal Survey to 
identify landmarks in the new 
American territory after the 
establishment of the 49th Parallel. 
Headquartered in San Francisco, he 
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explored and documented with his 
drawings the west coast from 
Canada to San Diego. 

Naturally such a scope included 
Astoria, and that's where this book 
has a fascination for the history- 


a 


minded. Three sketches show the 
fort and buildings around it in 1854 
and an Astoria graveyard. Another 
sketch shows Astoria with more 
imposing buildings in 1857. It’s a 
thrill to realize the authenticity of 
these drawings done by a pro- 
fessional artist for a government 
survey. Pictures of other 
landmarks with historical text add 


local interest to this compelling . 


book. 

Another attractive book that 
gives attention to unique structures 
in Astoria is Architecture, Oregon 
Style, 1840-1950s. Published in 1983, 
this book pictures and describes 
more than 200 buildings in Oregon 
representing various styles of ar- 
chitecture, five of which are in our 
town. The Judge Page house, 1879, 
with its flat roof and bay windows is 
identified as Italianate. In the same 
block on Franklin the Nancy Wilson 
house, 1875, features spool-and- 
spindle craftsmanship in early 
Queen Anne stvie. The Fiavel 
house, 1885, and Benjamin Young 
house, 1888, have features of both 
styles. The John Jacob Astor Hotel 
(apartments), 1922-26, is cited as 
“one of the few Gothic skyscrapers 
built in Oregon and the tallest 
commercial structure on the Or- 
egon Coast." 
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While these three books give local 
houses wide recognition, Astoria is 
fortunate to have the continuing 
attention which Cumtux, the Clat- 
sop County Historical -Society 
Quarterly, gives to these historic 
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homes. Now entering its eighth year 
of publication, every issue gives 


information about pioneer families- 
“man. His brave beginnings here 


and thelr homes. A_ booklet, 
Walking Tour of Astoria, with notes 
about 70 historical houses, serves to 
acquaint tourists with Astoria’s 
historical and architectural im- 
portance. 

Over the years, Astoria has won a 
place in many books. If you would 
like to know more about where we 
live and gain more appreciation for 
its unique qualities, include in your 
reading some book on local history. 
First, there are the familiar 
classics on the subject, Washington 
Irving's Astoria and the Journals of 
Lewis and Clark. But have you ever 
happened onto Adventure in Asto- 
ria, 1810-1814, by Gabrielle Fran- 
chere, one of Astor's company on 
the ill-fated Tonquin. Fortunately, 
he was ordered to stay ashore to 
help build the fur trading post, so 
missed the ship's tragic fate. He 
gives a personal, authentic account 
of the people and activities in those 
earliest days at Fort Astoria. 

Lighter reading with realism and 
humor are Monte Hawthorne's 


stories, Them Wuz the Days and 
The Trail Led North as compiled by 
niece Martha Ferguson McKeown. 
He tells about merchant ships. 
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canneries, folks with familiar 
names like Flavel, 
and Hustler, and unwary young 
men who were shanghaied. Martha 
McKeown grew up in Astoria, a 
member of the pioneer Ferguson 
family. 


Hume, Devlin — 


Another fun book is Hail, Col- - 


umbia, by Patricia Beatty who had 
ties in Astoria because relatives 
lived in the house at 12th and 
Franklin, the former YWCA build- 
ing. This is a novel about a family 
whose young daughters were 


growing up in Astoria in the early | 
1900s. Flavel house, the surrounding 


neighborhood, downtown and the 
waterfront are all” part of the 
authentic locale for this lively story. 


The Astorian, by local author | 


Roger Tetiow offers a look at 
Astoria in the 1870s through the 
eves of D.C. Ireland, newspaper 


were the forerunners of the present 
Daily Astorian. This book also 
written in the first person makes for 
easy reading and fascinating in- 
formation. 

Any mention of fun and informa- 
tion must include Astoria writer 


Sam Churchill’s books Big Sam and . 


Don't Call Me Ma. Dealing with 
logging and loggers, these are basic 
to an understanding of Astoria's 
early days. Doing the same from 
the viewpoint of river and sea is the 
very recent book by another local 
author, John Paul Barrett's Sea 
Stories, of Dolphins and Dead 
Sailors. Also with the locale of the 
river comes the recently published 
Reach of Tide and Ring of History, 
by Portiand author Sam McKinney. 

These books so descriptive of our 
community may be purchased or 
ordered at local bookstores, though 
some are out of print and may be 
hard to find. All are on the shelves 
of the Astoria Public Library and 
will give many hours of delightful 
reading. Isn't it nice to know that 
artists and authors give such wide 
recognition to the unique qualities 
of our community. 
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Astoria has rich Chinese heritage 


The date of the Chinese New Year 
is determined by a calculation of 
the lunar and solar systems. The 
holiday occurs this year on Feb. 17, 
ushering in the Year of the Dragon. 
With Chinese residents among the 
leading citizens of Astoria, this 
seems an appropriate time to re- 
count some of the items of their 


history. 
In the 1860s, railroad builders 
brought Chinese immigrants 


through San Francisco inland to 
hasten the completion of the trans- 
continental rail lines. Some found 
their way up the coast to Astoria. 
But the real influx took place when 
in 1876 Ed Hume imported Chinese 
laborers for his cannery. 

By 1877 the Chinese population in 
Astoria numbered 4,000, larger than 


_ the number of Caucasians living in 
, town, By 1890 the total had leveled 


off to 2,000-3,000, making Astoria’s 
Chinatown the second largest In the 
United States, with only San Fran- 
cisco having more. Astoria’s China- 
town was located largely in the area 
north of the post office between 
Fifth and Eighth streets. 

As the years progressed, the 
Chinese community dwindled. New 
immigration restrictions began to 
take effect. The Depression came 
along. Cannery work decreased and 
many Chinese returned to China. 
Today the third and fourth genera- 
tions of the hardy souls who re- 
mained in Astoria are distin- 
guishing themselves in business and 
professional fields. 

An article in the Astorian-Budget 
of Aug. 9, 1941, describes the demise 
of old Chinatown. ‘Modern pro- 
gress in the shape of the Astoria- 
Bond Street rerouting job is crun- 
ching through the last remnants of 
one of the most colorful portions of 
the Astoria of an earlier day — old 
Chinatown.” 

The report of the highway project 
continues. “Flames Friday night 
completed the work of destruction 
of the 60-70 year-old buildings, 
which for decades have housed 
hordes of Chinese. For the past two 
weeks workmen have been ripping 
and tearing the ramshackle 
structures between Bond and Astor 
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and Seventh and Eighth Streets 
which in their day saw life all the 
way from the colored lanterns and 
popping firecrackers of the New 
Year’s celebrations to the blood of 
the Tong wars." 


cial. They later moved to a very 
substantial home on the corner of 
Fifth and Grand streets. Later still 
they moved to the Lewis and Clark 
tural area. However, most Chinese 
families clustered in the downtown 
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Ed Halinger, in charge of the 
wrecking crews, led the Astorian 
reporter through: mazes of 
passages, doorways, and little cells 
of rooms which for more than 50 
years had been used for various 
purposes. The reporter declared it 
was easily possible for one to lose 
one’s way in the puzzle of hallways 
and underground labyrinths. in 
fact, it was claimed that Chinese 
could go under the streets and make 
their way thorugh much of down- 
town Astoria in this way. 

I spent a most interesting Sunday 
afternoon at the home of Duncan 
and Flora Law, well-known Asto- 
rians who answered many questions 
for me. They said most of China- 
town was inhabited by laborers 
whose families were in China. In 
their loneliness and boredom when 
not working, they frequented the 
gambling dens, lotteries and opium 
dens which were housed in the 
hidden rooms, 

As Chinese families settled here, 
they didn't live in Chinatown, but 
had their homes at various places in 
the community. Mrs. Law men- 
tioned that her sister and 
brother-in-law had a small house on 
37th Street on the location of the 
present Howard and Mary Lovvold 
home while she and her parents 
lived first at Fourth and Commer- 
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neighborhood. Duncan Law's home 
was situated diagonally across from 
Flavel House on the corner of what 
is now thé pdrking lot bačk'of the 
Yergen and Meyer offices. --.- - 

Residents of Chinatown kept pre- 
tty much to themselves, and people 
in the rest of the town thought of 
them as a separate community. 
However, two classes of Chinese 
workers circulated freely and fre- 
quently throughout the community. 
They were the swill men and the 
vegetable men. 

The swill men went from house to 
house gathering discarded 
foodstuffs to carry to their pig 
farms. Three such farms were 
located within the city limits. 
Caucasian residents didn’t bother to 
jearn the names of the pig farmers, 
so they designated them by 
number. Charlie One operated the 
farm in Uppertown at the end of 
Harrison Street, now Harrison 
Drive. Charlie Two's farm was 
located above Williamsport. Charlie 
Three had his farm on Smith Point 
near Grays school. A news item in 
1901 reported that he was having 
trouble with a bear invading his 
farm. 

The three Charlies collected the 
garbage free of charge to feed to 
their pigs. Woe to the careless 
housewife who dropped tin cans or 


trash into the family garbage paii 
for the swill man would ignore her 
permanently. As the town stretched 
out, residents began to complain 
about having a hog farm in their 
neighborhood, so city fathers told 
the swill men they'd have to dispose 
of their hogs. The answer was 
logical, “no pigs, no swill pickup." 
That posed a dilemma. In 1910, the 
City Council finally adopted a 
resolution — the pigs had to go, but 
“some arrangement will have to be 
made,” said Chief of Police Oberg, 
‘for disposing of this garbage, 
which becomes a nuisance and a 
menace to public health when 
allowed to accumulate." I suppose 
that was when Astorians began to 
pay for garbage pickup service. 

The other group ôf Chinese well 
known in the community were the 
vegetable men. They too went from 
house to house. They carried their 
vegetables in baskets on either end 
of a pole laid across their shoulders. 
John Lum, prominent Astorian, still 
has the pole his father carried. 
Later they made their rounds with 
horse and cart calling out the day's 
bargains. 


Dr. Duane Jue, Astoria dentist, 
brought me a clipping from a 1971 
Daily Astorian describing Lee Sing 
(or Sing Lee), last of the ared’s- 
Chinese gardeners. He lived for 
nearly 50 years tending his chickens 
and selling his vegetables at his 
little tumble-down shack next door 
to Nestor and Sally Leino’s home 
near Miles Crossing. Sally says Sing 
Lee was so kind that when one did 
him a favor, he wanted to repay 
many times over. Flora Law says 
that her mother had once 
befriended him. After that he would 
never allow her to pay for vegeta- 
bles. In his later years when he was 
gving blind, Dr. Charles Browning 
gave him an operation for cataracts 
which restored his sight. When his 
old shack became _ unlivable, 
brothers Nestor and George Leino 
built him a new little house from a 
mobile home, but Sing Lee lived 
only a year after thal. He died in 
April 1972 and is buried in 
Greenwood Cemetery. 
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Status in Astoria’s China town 


Last week this column offered a 
few insights on the Chinese com- 
munity in early Astoria. The first 
immigrants from China arrived in 
San Francisco in the 1860s to work 
on the transcontinental rail lines 
being rushed to completion in 1869. 

In the early '60s, some found that 
they could get work in Astoria’s 
numerous salmon canneries. In 1876 
Ed Hume imported Chinese labor- 
ers for the Hume canneries along 
the river. By the height of the 
season in 1877, 4,000 Chinese had 
arrived in Astoria. Still others found 
work in the 50 canneries in opera- 
tion on both sides of the Columbia 
River. Some cannery owners pro- 
vided bunkhouses for the workers, 
many of which were shacks built on 
pilings along the backwater of the 
river. Others settled in Chinatown 
which burgeoned north and west of 
the port office in the area where 
McDonalds, the Happy Inn and the 
Toyota agency are now located. 

ria’s Chinatown thus became 
largest in the United States 
„acept for the one in San Francisco. 

People in the rest of the town 
thought of Chinatown as a separate 
community where all mingled in 
happy harmony enjoying their col- 
orful and noisy New Year’s celebra- 
tions and other festive days. 

Actually, according to an article 
in the Morning Astorian, April 2. 
1895, social life in Chinatown was 
strongly marked by seven different 
levels of social status. Occupying 
the lowest step on the ladder were 
the swill men mentioned in last 
week's column. They walked from 
house to house, each with a bucket 
on either end of a pole carried 
across their shoulders. They picked 
up discarded food scraps to feed the 
pigs on their pig farms, three of 
which operated within Astoria's city 
limits. On the next step of the 
ladder were the vegetable men 
described last week. They Loo went 
from house to house calling out the 
vegetables they had raised in 
gardens chiefly along Youngs Bay 
and in the vicinity of Miles Cross- 
ing. 

The vegetable men, according to 
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this account written in 1895, being 
one step up the social ladder from 
the swill men, never deigned to talk 
to them, though they might nod 
soberly if they met along their 
rounds. 
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Then in turn, the vegetable men 
were snubbed when they delivered 
vegetables to Chinatown, for the 
contract, men, taking the air along 
storefronts, never spoke to the 
vegetable men, barely moving 
aside to permit them to enter the 
Stores, But the contractmen showed 
great deference to the bookkeepers 
of the stores for they kept the labor 
records and doled out the money. 
(More about contract men next 
week.) 

The bookkeepers never spoke to 
the laborers except to criticize their 
work or behavior. They spoke only 
to their employers, usually portly 
merchants who spent much time 
smoking. The merchants spoke only 
to other merchants whose business 
standing was equal to their own, but 
they all humbled themselves to the 
aristocrat of their society. This was 
any retired merchant, the older the 
better, who had amassed some 
wealth and who had made at least 
two trips to China. He thus became 
the father-adviser figure to the 
entire Chinese Community. 

The peak of social standing was 
achieved in 191] when the Astoria 
Chinese community entertained Sun 
Yat Sen, political leader who 
brought the Chinese Natinalist 
Party to power in 1912. In 1911. Sun 
was making a world tour to raise 
money for his cause. He was 
grected by crowds in San Fran- 
cisco. He then came on to Astoria to 
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visit the Chinese community here, 
second largest in the United States. 
Local Chinese leaders hosted a 
banquet in his honor, inviting 
Caucasian businessmen as guests. 
Boatloads of Portland Chinese 


came down the river for the event. 
Also in 1911, local Chinese leaders 
were hosts to Kang Yu Wel, last 
prime minister of the Ch’ing dynas- 
ty and political opponent of Sun Yat 
Sen. He too wanted the support of 
Astoria's Chinese. While here he 
was the guest of Wah Sing, the 
grandfather of well-known Asto- 
rians Harvey and Arthur Chan. 
After refueling in Astoria, Sun’s 
ship took him up to Victoria, then on 
to China, where the next year he 
became head of the new Nationalist 
government with Chiang Kai-shek 
as its later leader. Prime Minister 
Kang left Astoria for Japan where 
he was assassinated and the Ch’ing 
dynasty came to an end. The 
Nationalist government lasted in 
mainland China until 1950 when the 
Communist party took over and 
Chiang Kai-shek and other leaders 
fled to Taiwan where -they 
established new headquarters for 
the present Nationalist government. 
Chinese businesses in Astoria 
flourished during the early part of 
this century. Not all of them were 
confined to the tight environs of 
Chinatown, One large establish- 
ment was the tailor shop of Wah 
Sing located on the site of the 
present Greenberg’s furniture store 
on Commercial Strect. The shop in 
the rear portion of the large build- 
ing provided the work area for the 
20 tailors employed by Wah Sing. 
They turned out not only the finest 


custom made suits but shirts to 
answer every need and undergar- 
ments as well. (No automated 
factories in those days.) The front 
of the building housed the clothing 
shop for the sale of the garments 
made in the taiior shop. A photo 
owned by grandson and photogra- 
pher Arthur Chan shows the clothes 
shop with large windows displaying 
elegant sults marked $17. The Wah 
Sing family lived upstairs. 

On one side of the clothing 
establishment at the site of Chris’ 
News was Mrs. Grant’s restaurant 
and bar. Local tradition has it that 
the place had a trap door for 
dropping unwary males into waiting 
boats. They were then delivered for 
a fee to ships needirg crew men- 
bers. It is said that Mrs. Grant thus 
had Mr. Grant shangnaied for $209. 
He returned two years later. On the 
other side of the tailor shop was the 
Dixie Bakery. All these buildings 
were destroved by the Big Fire of 
1922, 


Harvey Chan tells this story about 
his father, He Tong Chan, who later 
took over the clothing business. He 
Tong attended Astoria High School, 
graduating in the Class of '13. Up to 
that time every Chinese mate wore 
his hair in a queue (a braid down 
his back). After Sun Yat Sen and 
Kang Yu Wei had visited Astoria, 
feelings about politics ran high. One 
day He Tong returned from school 
with his hair cut short, for he and 
his brother, He Quong, hd decided 
to follow the revolutionary views of 
Sun. His father, who as a loyalist 


‘had just entertained the prime 


minister, was irate. But when the 
Nationalists came to power, it was 
decreed that all queues must go, so 
soon Wah Sing was wearing short 
hair too. 


Arthur Chan comments that with 
his father graduating in 1913, he in 
1946 and his son, Jeff, graduating 
this vear, three generations of his 
family will have graduated fren: 
Astoria High School. Harvey Cnen. 
now a grandfather, remarks tha! 
his is the middle generation of five 
generations of Chinese in Asteria. 


Contract men vital to Astoria 


Last week we mentioned the Wah 
Sing tailor and clothier shop at the 
site of Greenberg's Furniture as 
one of the large Chinese business 
establishments in early Astoria. 
Another important business was the 
Lum Quing Grocery Co. located 
where the Toyota Agency is now. 

Lum Quing, an immigrant from a 
village south of Canton, China, 
came to Astoria in the 1890s. Soon 
he developed his own gardens and 
traveled from house to house selling 
his vegetables from baskets on 
either end of a pole carried across 
his shoulders. Nephew John Lum, 
well-known Astorian, still has his 
uncle's carrying pole. 

By 1908 Lum Quing wanted to 
Start a grocery store, so he sent for 
his brother, Lum Sue, working as a 
houseboy in Oakland. Together they 
established their store located 
where Kentucky Fried Chicken Is 
now, Lum Sue was the father of 
John and David Lum of Astoria and 
their sisters Flora Chan, Astoria, 
Nancy Lum Luck; Portland, and 
Anna Lum Tsu, San Francisco, all 
graduates of Astorla High School. 
The brothers and their families 
worked hard, keeping the store 
open from 7 a.m. till 11 p.m., then 
often doing extra work after closing 
hours like cleaning ducks for 25 
cents each that hunters brought in. 

In 1950, John Lum and his wife, 
Clara, took over the management of 
the store. In 1956, John joined 
Bumble Bee canneries assisting as 
manager of food, housing and 
storekeeping for their seasonal 
Alaska operations, He and Clara, 
with the help of their sons, con- 
tinued to operate the store until 
they closed it in 1964, a family 
operation in the one location for 42 
years. 

Another important Chinese busi- 
ness was the Hop Hing Lung Co. 
Located ir. the triangle between 
Bond Street and Marine Drive 
behind the post office, this store 
specialized in Chinese merchandise 
such as herbs, teas, and medicinal 
items. Chiefly it was headquarters 
for Chan Dogg and Wong Lam, the 
latter an early relative of Clara 
Lum and Flora Law. Dogg and Lam 
were the biggest contractors in the 
business because they negotiated 
with Columbia River Packers 
Association (CRPA). a combine of 
many canneries on both sides of the 
river. The two men were referred to 
with great respect as Ah Dogg and 
Ah Lam, the Ah meaning Mr. 


THE TERM “CONTRACT men” 
needs some explanation. Certain 
Chinese men made contracts with 
emplovers to furnish workers for 
treir canneries. They negotiated 
vat . hours, work to be done and 

evon meals and lodging, 
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much as labor unions do today. 

At the end of the packing season, 
the employers paid the contract 
man, or group of men, whatever 
sum or pecentage had been negoti- 
ated. Then the contract men paid 
the workers.. Whatever was over 
and above was the contractors’ 
fees. 

In the meantime, the contractors 
had subsidized the workers, acting 
as their bankers, maybe even 
furnishing meals, depending upon 
the terms of the contract. Some of 
the employers provided bunkhouses 
built on pilings over the backwater. 
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Contract men were greatly re- 
spected as both employers and 
workers relied on their service. 


However, others in Chinatown 
wanting to make easy money 
operated lotteries, opium dens and 
forms of entertainment 
patronized by many off-duty 
workers who were bored and lonely. 
Thus Astoria’s Chinatown, centered 
largely between Fifth and Ninth 
streets, became the largest north of 
San Francisco. Chinese families 
tended to live in areas near the 
canneries, but as they stabilized, 
they spread out in the town. One 
mark of achievement was to have a 
“house on the hill.” 

Eventually each contract group 
became a tong specifically for 
importing laborers in large num- 
bers, serving as an employment 
agency and a social club. Tongs 
were unknown in China. They 
originated in San Francisco to fill 
the need for workers not only In 
canneries but for railroads and 
mines as well. Six or eight tongs 
were active in Astoria operating 
along with the various canneries. 
Their increase in power led to the 
tong wars spasmodic between about 
1916 and 1930, 


Harvey Chan, Astoria’s well- 
known weatherman for 31 years, 
with three years out for Naval 
service in WWII, explains that 
tongs became obsessed with the 
desire for power and wealth. They 
competed fe“ contracts with large 
companies cnc sometimes forced 
Chinese businessmen to join a tong 
and donate :eney, This struggle for 
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power even led some tong leaders to 
import Mafia-type killers to elimi- 
nate leaders of opposing tongs ‘‘at 
$500 per head.” 


TO DETERMINE THE victim, 
names were placed on bamboo 
sticks which were shaken in a jar. 
The name on the stick which fell out 
first became the target of the 
hatchet man brought in from 
another area. Chan says that an 
employee of the Lum Quing 
Grocery was thus assassinated in 
1921. John Lum says that as a small 
boy he remembers hearing the shot 


as his mother ran next door to the 
grocery to see what had happened. 
Local law enforcement officers 
seldom became involved in China- 
town, evidently thinking the 


If agents got word 
that federal officers 
looking for illegal 
entries were waiting 
to board ship, the 
Chinese were put into 
chains and dropped 
overboard on the 
opposite side of the 
ship, thus destroying 

the evidence. 
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Chinese could handle their own 
affairs. However, a couple of early 
news items report that some 
Chinese businesses had hired 
Caucasian guards. Another says 
that Chin Yuk filed suit against 
Sheriff Harley Slusher for the raid 
on his opium den. 

After the Geary Chinese 
Exclusion Act of 1892, immigration 
of Chinese workers was restricted, 
but the need for them was still 
great. There was a great drive to 
replace Chinese workers still in 
town wilh Caucasians and banners 
and posters were distributed say- 
ing. “The Chinese must go." but 


when the next canning season came 
along, employers were desperate 
for seasonal workers, much like our 
need for Mexican workers 100 years 
later. In 1896, 13 leading Caucasian 
employers were arrested for 
bringing in illegal workers. Even 
Astoria’s mayor was involved. 

To meet the need, agents in China 
recruited workers and placed them 
on ships as illegal aliens to enter 
west coast ports. Tales are still told 
of crises which developed when 
such ships were crossing the Col- 
umbia River bar. 


If they got word that federal 
officers looking for illegal entries 
were waiting to board ship, the 
Chinese were put into chains and 
dropped overboard on the opposite 
side of the ship, thus destroying the 
evidence. Graveyard records at 
City Hall list several burials simply 
as “Chinaman — cause of death, 
drowning.” Dick Thompson, of 
Astoria Granite Works, says a 
corner of the old cemetery at the 


$ ‘top of 15th Street was set aside for 


burial of unidentified bodies, some 
probably those of the illegal persons 
which eventually floated from their 
chains. 


EACH TONG WAS like family to 
its members. Its code stated that it 
was devoted to meeting their necds 
and living together in prosperity 
and that “members must help one 
another in good times and bad." 
Each tong had its own meeting 
place and Buddhist shrine. A re- 
ligious observance was an impor- 


tant part of each meeting. 
Through the efforts of Kee Brown, 
Chinese leader and cannery 


foreman, the shrine from the Bo On 
Tong was given to the Clatsop 
County Historical Society and is. on 
display at Flavel House Museum. 
Betty Wong, staff member of the 
Job Corps, is Brown's daughter. 

As the years passed, Chinese 
labor was no longer available, and 
many Filipinos were brought in as 
immigrants. The late Frank Martin 
(son Frank Jr. is now at the 
plywood mill) served for years as 


— the foreman of the Filipino Alaskan 


crew for Bumble Bee. 

Many local Astorians worked 
under the contract system. In the 
‘30s, youth like John Lum, Harvey 
Chan, Elvin Wong end Duncan Law 
as well as young women like Flora 
Chan and Flora Law did cannery 
work to further their education. 
Wong remembers that he worked 10 
hours a day from April through 
September, six days a week. Al the 
close of the season he was handed a 
$50 bill for his pay but he had 
received food and lodging free. The 
contract system ended with the 
start of WWII when all young men 
were called into military service. 
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Area Chinese celebrate new year 


Chinese New Year's Day was 
Wednesday, Feb. 17. The date is 
established by the positions of the 
lunar and solar systems, much as 
the date of Easter is computed. 
Festive observances by the local 
Chinese residents which began on 
Wednesday will continue for a week 
or more. 

New Year's has always been an 
important holiday for Chinese peo- 
ple. It was formerly observed with 
more noise and pageantry than In 
the present time. Early newspaper 
accounts tell of the enormous use of 
firecrackers. 

In 1889 this item appeared in The 
Daily Astorian: “We warn residents 
to prepare lor noise on Chinese New 
Year's, for each celebrant is pro- 
vided with 482 packs of firecrackers 
with 124 to a pack.” 

In 1895 this item appeared: "The 
Bo Long Tong Society opposite the 
Stutts Theatre this evening will 
burn up $700 worth of firecrackers 
and various kinds of fireworks. It is 
hoped they will burn them early 
before the curtain goes up, or the 
young ladies in the play cannot be 
heard." 

On Feb. 7, 1921, this report was 
printed: “Residents were awakened 
at midnight by crackling sounds 
which sounded like police conduct- 
ing a raid with machine guns, but 
instead it was the Chinese 
celebrating New Year's. This 
morning many places on Bond 
Street were littered deep with 
exploded firecrackers. However, 
this seems to be less of a habit now 
than in former years." 


it's no wonder that the Chinese 
had an ample supply of fireworks, 
for a front page article appeared in 
the local paper on March 14, 1932, 
describing a 16-page catalogue just 
off the Astoria-Budget presses. 
“The Pekin Fireworks Corporation 
of Astoria is now the largest 
Chinese fireworks organization in 
the United States. It has offices 
here, in Portland, San Francisco 
and connections all over the 
country. Thousands of items from 
the common firecracker to elabo- 
rate display numbers are il- 
lustrated in its catatogues." 

The operation was managed by 
the Koe brother. Harold, George, 
Charles and Nev-nan. The location 
was on Commercial Street about 


three blocks west of the post office. 
An item of Nov. 29, 1935, mentioned 
the operation as “The largest con- 
cern of its kind in the United 
States.” Harvey Chan remembers 
that the factory was closed at the 


the Northwest, was a host at the 
dinner. Another host was Lee Wah 
Wang, a prominent merchant whose 
store on Bond Street is a model of 
neatness. Ing S. Fook, Chinese 
leader, was spokesman for the 
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beginning of World War II and the 
Koes moved to Portland and San 
Francisco. 

The Chinese were interested in 
bright lights not only in fireworks 


` but in street lights as well. When 


the city was going all out to observe 
the Centennial in 1911, this item 
appeared. “Chinese were disap- 
pointed that new city street lights 
stopped at Ninth Street, so the 
merchants on Bond Street took up a 
collection and strung colored 
electric lights from Ninth to Sev- 
enth Streets on Bond, showing that 
other Astorians had nothing on 
them as far as enterprise and public 
spirit is concerned.” 

An item of Jan. 29, 1917, describes 
a New Year's banquet at which 
special guests were Mayor Francis 
C. Harley (term 1917-19) and Chief 
of Police Nace Grant. The event 


took place in the hall of the Hip Sing . 


Tong on Bond Street. The Evening 
Budget editor, also a guest, de- 
scribes the elaborate meal. “No 
common food like noodles and chop 
suey was in evidence. The menu 
consisted of boiled chicken, fried 
fat, dried fishes, Toke Point 
oysters, short ribs of rare beef, 
chicken soup, mushroom soup and 
salads of tripe seasoned with spices. 
For dessert there was dried 
watermelon seeds and Chinese nuts, 
a fair distribution of palatable rice 
wine and Havana cigars. I counted 
nine kinds of meat and fowl on the 
table at one time.” 

The account continues, “Wong 
Kee." (later known as Kee Brown) 
“ene of the best-known Chinese in 


evening, offering to help in the 
summer Regatta by bringing in the 
famous Chinese band that had 
appeared at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition in San Francisco in 
1915.” 

When the guests departed, each 
was presented with a special 
package of fireworks, a pound of 
Chinese tea direct from Canton, and 
a liberal supply of dried nuts. 

Astoria’s Chinese residents began 
observing this 1988 holiday on 
Wednesday, continuing with dinners 
with family and friends until the 
end of the month. One of the largest 
events will be the one planned by 
David Lum, prominent Astoria 
businessman and his wife, Shirley. 
They have rented Suomi Hall for a 
potluck dinner to which their guests 
will bring an assortment of foods, 
some being exotic delicacies or- 


dered from Portland and San 


Francisco. A feature of the day and 
evening will be a tournament of 
mah jong, a social game somewhat 
like bridge. 

Elvin Wong. retired Bumble Bee 
equipment maintenance man, and 
his wife, Lillian, financial aid staff 
member at Clatsop Community 
College, recall earlier observances 
of the holiday. Lillian remembers 
thal friends brought gifts to the 
children, usually coins wrapped in 
red paper. She as a child received a 
good many dollars in such gifts. 
Elvin notes that the true 
significance of the celebration was 
to start the new year with a clean 
slate, all debts paid and any 
misunderstandings settled. 


Dr. Duane Jue, Astoria dentist for 
30 years, and his wife, Irene, say 
they sill observe traditional cere- 
monies. Daughter Meredith, now 18 
and away at college, has always 
looked forward to her gift of coins in 
the ilttle red envelope. Their first 
observance of the new year has 
always been the family breakfast, 
for family comes first. They drink 
tea and eat fruit, the tea for 
strength and the fruit to “keep each 
family member sweet.” Then, as 
Irene says, they rid themselves of 
all harsh feelings, ‘‘so we can start 
the new year clean and fresh.” 

Victor Kee, well-known realtor, 
and his wife, Velma, say they also 
observe many of the old customs. 
Victor’s 86-year-old mother, Sing 
Hee Leong, help keep traditions 
alive by coming from her home at 
the Owens-Adair to cook the holiday 
dinner. Born in China, for many 
years she operated a barber shop 
and laundromat on Bond Street. 

An unofficial estimate places the 
number of Chinese in Astoria at 
about 200, including family mem- 
bers away at college and other 
enterprises. Doubtless all of them 
are observing New Year's this 
week. As David Lum aptly de- 
scribes the season, “it’s a happy 
time with family and friends — and 
lots of good eating.” 


Editor’s Note: An item in last 
week's column needs fo be clarified. 
The Lum Quing & Brothers grocery 
store established in 1908 was first 
located where Kentucky Fried 
Chicken is now. In 1922 it moved to 
Sixth and Bond, present site of the 
Toyota agency. Here the Lum 
Quing Grocery was operated for 42 
years by members of the Lum 
family until it closed in 1964. 


The Daily Astorian wel- 


comes letters from its 
readers for publication in 
Open Forum. Letters must 
be signed and are subject 
to condensation. Mail let- 
ters to: The Daily Asto- 
rian, Box 210, Astoria, 
Ore.. 97103: or drop them 
by the newspaper office, 
949 Exchanee St.. Astoria 
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-Astoria’s’ Chinese 


By 1908 Lum Sue, a Chinese 
immigrant, had been working for 12 
years as a houseboy in Oakland. He 
often denied himself an extra bowl 
of noodles so he could send the dime 
he saved to his parents back In 
China, Then in 1908 he came to 
Astoria to join his brother In setting 
up the Lum Quing Grocery. 

Lum Sue died of a stroke in 1946, 
leaving his wife and five children. 
Each of the five graduated from 
Astoria High School and went on to 
advanced training. Sisters Anna, in 
California, and Nancy, in Portland, 
have highly specialized positions in 
medicine and pharmacy. The other 
three family members live in Asto- 
ria. Flora (Mrs. Harvey Chan) is a 
graduate nurse. Brother John Lum 
took over the family business, the 


Lum Quing Grogery, iater helping 
to manage food and housing for 


Bumble Bee’s Alaskan operations. 
Brother David Lum, after 
graduating from Linfield College 
and becoming a high school teach- 
er, now has extensive business 
interests in Astoria. 


Through all the years the Chinese 
people have had two great com- 
mitments: close family ties and 
education for their children. Lum 
Sue's family is only one example of 
the sacrifices and efforts local 
Chinese have made to achieve these 
ends. 1 spent one afternoon at the 
Astoria Public Library exploring 
old copies of the Zephyrus, Astoria 
High School's yearbook. I look 
especially for the names of Chinese 
seniors. I found Tong Sing and 
Quong Sing, father and uncle of 
Harvey and Arthur Chan, the very 
first Chinese to graduate from the 
local high school, a great milestone 
for the children of immigrants. In 
the 1920s and °30s, more names 
began to appear, familiar ones like 
Wong, Lee, Koe, Lum, Chan, Chung 
and Howe. Almost without excep- 
tion these graduating seniors had 
long lists of achievements after 
their names, Torch Honor Society, 
music and literary groups” and 
sometimes sports. News reports 
often announced Chinese students 
as valedictorians and scholarship 
winners. 


WHEN TALKING ONE day with 
Duncan and Flora Law, I asked, 
“How come that Chinese students 
always do so well in school?” Their 
modest reply was that they were no 
smarter than anyone else, “but we 


(Inen Farnm 


set goals and then work hard to 
reach them. The fathers have 
worked hard at whatever jobs they 
had. The mothers have worked too 
in the canneries, at the telephone 
office, at hospitals, and the children 


eene, 


near Calgary, Alberta. Lisa is doing 
graduate work at Oregon State 
University and Maria will graduate 
in June. Son Jeff, a high school 
senior, is a member of the basket- 
ball and golf teams. 


a 


have worked at whatever jobs they 
could get. gp anges saved and 
sacrificed so the kids could go to 
college.” 


It’s certainly true that the hard 
work and goals paid off, though not 


x a 
‘Many of these 
immigrants, like the 
Chinese, by their 
energy and integrity 


and their love of 
` education have made 


Astoria a good place 
to live and are 
contributing their 
talents and skills to 
ever-expanding 

horizons.’ 


always in one generation. When 
Tong Sing was graduating from 
Astoria High School in 1913, he 
wrote in the class prophecy, “I 
want to be a photographer.” Years 
later, his son, Arthur Chan, after 


Army service, graduated from Los... 


‘Angeles Art Center and for 30 years 
has been one of Astoria’s leading 
photographers. Now all four daugh- 
ters of Art and Lila Chan — 

Marcia, Linda, Lisa and Maria — 
have college degrees or are close to 
getting them. Daughter Linda is 
following in her father’s artistic 
footsteps; she is style designer and 

pattern engineer for Jantzen Com- 
pany. Marcia.after teaching English 
in Japan. is attending Bible college 
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The three sons of John and Clara 
Lum, Ronald, Robert and James, 


are distinguishing themselves in 
engineering, photography and 
computer science. Ronald’s pro- 


fession has led him into the field of -- 
design engineering for submarines.” 


Robert in Eugene is gaining na- 
tional recognition as a maker and 
photographer of fine knives. 

Other families also have made 
thelr mark. Elvin and Lillian 
Wong's four sons, Michael, Martin, 
Steven and Stuart, all graduates of 
OSU, are pursing the professions of 
chamiatry, teaching, microbiology 
and photo journalism, 

Harvey Chan, Astoria’s 
weatherman for 31 years with three 
years out as weatherman for the 
U.S. Navy and interpreter for 
Admiral Nimitz, and his wife Flora, 
a graduate nurse, have a son and 
two daughters. All three have 
college degrees. Thomas with his 
doctor’s degree is a food scientist in 
Hawali specializing in tropical 
fruits. Kathie is a teacher in 
Seattle, and Debbie on the faculty 
at the University of Alaska. 

David Lum was a high school 
teacher originally but now has 
developed extensive business inter- 
ests in Astoria. He and his wife, 
Shirley,- 
Julie, a student at OSU; Lori, at 
University of Oregon; and Pamela, 
already a graduate, is starting a 
career in banking. Son Gregory 
teaches computer science in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. Duane Jue, Astoria dentist, 
and his wife, Irene, a former 
teacher, have a son, Keith, an 
attorney in New York City; a 
daughter, Laurie, with a New York 
jewelry firm; and Meredith, at 


have---three - daughters; — 


top achievers 


college in Arizona. 

Duncan Law, retired food scien- 
tist, Oregon State University, and 
his wife, Flora, graduate nurse, 
have six offspring, all doing just 
fine, Robert will graduate from 
Oregon Health Sciences University 
in June. Randy is a teacher in 
Lebanon, Ore.; Roger, financier 
with Dean Witter, Portland; 
Ronald, mechanical engineer with 
the new hydrolizer project in Asto- 
ria; Joyce, graduate in food 
technology, Eugene; and Janie is 
getting her second college degree at 
U of O department of education. 

Many, many of Astoria’s Chinese 
have been and are top achievers; 
Happy Lee, basketball star and the 
Lees of Happy Inn; Raymond and 
geves Chan, House af Chan; May 

Leong and sons Teddy and Terry; 
Victor Kee, prominent realtor and 
his family; the Kenneth Lums; Kee 
Brown Wong, highly respected in 
the fishing industry, and his daugh- 


‘ter, Betty Wong, staff member at 


Tongue Point Job Corps. Astoria's 
Chief of Police Ronald Louie ts 
Chinese. As far as we know he is the 
only chief of police of Chinese 
descent in the country. 

In addition to their attention to 
education, the Chinese people have 
made and are making many com: 
munity eontributions. News articles 
through the years have made such 
reports as these, “Chinese Contrib- 
ute $7,000 in War Bonds,” and 
“Chinatown Goes Over the Top in 
Red Cross Drive," and “Chinese 
Residents Contribute to Y.M.C.A." 
They participated in wartime 
service with great patriotism and 
energy. x 

Because Astoria is a coastal town, 
immigrants from many nations 
have settled here — Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, 
Yugoslavia, Greece and the nations 
around the Pacific Rim. Many of 
these immigrants, like the Chinese, 
by their energy and integrity and 
their love of education have made 
Astoria‘a good placë to live and are 
contributing their talents and skills 
to ever-expanding horizons. 

As 1 have spoken with Chinese 
friends, they invariably say, ‘‘Asto- 
ria has been good to us.” Then as I 
talk with other longtime Astorians 
like Bob Lovell, Marjorie 
Halderman, Mrs. Garnet Green, 
Dick Thompson and Frances Lon- 
berg and others, they say, “The 
Chinese have done great things for 
Astoria.” 
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, On Feb. 23 this year Astorians 

enjoyed a balmy temperature of 64 

| degrees, breaking the record for 

. At date, In eastern Montana 
where I grew up, farmers were 
trying to get feed to their livestock 
in a bone-chilling temperature of 41 
degrees below zero. As we bask in 
this moderate climate, we can 
scarcely imagine the difference 
temperature can make in one's 
mode of living. 

As I sit at my typewriter by the 
window, I note the purple heather in 
my front yard, the red of early- 
blooming primroses and the green 
spikes of bulbs pushing their way up 
to become daffodils. My memory 
earries ma back to the time 1 had 
some Chinese Illy bulbs all my own. 

| That was pretty exciting for a 
iseven-year-old growing up on a 
farm where temperatures for five 


onths a year were rarely. above. 
freezing ! and! whére tSmyi dnye 
a’threé-yeatiold! ih 


sme tee 


iplaymate “wa8 
brother. ire 


The lily bulb incident came about 
this way. At Christmas time, Aunt 
Mabelle, my mother's sister, sent a 
package from her home in Kansas 
City. It contained the usual 
practical gifts like flannel 
nightgowns and woolen stockings, 
but then In a box marked “for 
Vera" was a bowl with three 
Chinese lily bulbs, an envelope of 
colored pebbles, and a sheet of 
instructions. These said to set the 
| bulbs and the pebbles in the bowl, 

partially cover them with water and 

watch for blooms to appear. 1 had 
' never seen bulbs before. I couldn't 
: Imagine how plants would grow in 
water and bloom in wintertime. But 
when Mama set them on the table 
on Christmas morning, my 
expectations were boundless. 

January ushered in the year 1912 
with temperatures never rising 
above 15 degrees below zero. Snow 
covered the ground. In some places 
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it was only a tew Wad deep; in 
others the windblown drifts 


sculpted eerie forms several feet 


apa took care of the animals and 
repaired harness in the barn during 


4 E Pe g 


most of the brief daylight hours. To 
amuse himself one day he used 
some, Eli lumber to build a pung, 


wad a rig SHa pued, e pulled wo iene 


the bl but ea Be ed tee 
cold for us to take a ride. Mama 
spent her time with housework and 
crocheting lace for pillowcases and 
showing pictures to Glenn. Some- 
times I lined my dolls up in a row 
and read to them, but my most 
Interesting occupation was wat- 
ching for blossoms to appear on my 


lily bulbs. 


Sure enough, one morning one 
bulb showed tiny green tips. Soon 
the other two did as well. After that 
they seemed to grow inches each 
day. Then one day they had buds. A 
couple of days later the buds burst 
into clusters of waxy white 
blossoms with yellow centers filling 
the room with their fragrance. How 
I loved Aunt Mabelle for sending 
me this exquisite gift for my very 
own. 

The next morning as I sat by the 
table with my chin in my hands 
drinking in the beauty of my dainty 
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flowers, I saw Mr. Schultz ride into ` 


the yard from his home three miles 
east. He led his horse into the barn 
te yg tó Papa, Hien boih men came 
into the house. Mr. Schultz was 
speaking : becca in his heavy 


Nik 


German accent, wiping his eyes and 

blowing his nose on his blue ban- 

dana kerchief. ; 

Papa explainéd that Mis, Schultz" 
huif: ‘given birth fWéldays ‘éarlier 

añd'thé baby hdd” died “just that? 
morning. Mr. Schultz had come to 

see If Papa had any spare lumber 

for a coffin. Papa said they would 

go back to the barn to make the 

small box and he would take it in 

the pung to the Schultz home. He 

wondered if Mama had anything 

soft for lining it. 

Mama was always resourceful In 
any emergency. Now she promptly 
went to a drawer and drew out a 
piece of light blue mull that Aunt 
Mabelle had sent her for a 
shirtwaist and spread it out on the 
table for cutting. In no time at all 
she had sewed the cloth into gathers 
with a heading on the top. When the 
men brought In the tiny casket, 
Mama lined it with cotton batting 
and tacked the delicate cloth into 
place. Then she fastened a bow of 
pink ribbon to mark the head of the 
resting place. 1 watched in fascina- 
tion, trying to imagine a baby lying 
there. Mama sald it would be sort of 
like having a doll asleep there. I 


ry tts jat IS - anee ate 


winter) | 


a Vooald wet stl tn lone 
how it looked, but Mama sala no, 


that caskets gerest jl ing. 
aha piidied her nh iiy, 
then took one of a baby . 


blankets for a coverlét. .: i 
“I wish I had some flowers to : 


send,” she said; then with sudden 
inspiration, she reached over and 
clipped my lily blossoms and laid 


~ them under the pink bow. 


“Mama,” I shrieked, "those are 
my flowers.. Don't give them 
away!” But Mama said, “You 
mustn't be selfish, Vera. Poor Mrs. 
Schultz has lost her baby, so you 
mustn’t cry over a few flowers.” I 


. always meant to mind Mama = 


sometimes that day my whole 
would shudder with the tears 1 tried 
to hold back. 

When Papa came home from the 
Schultzes, he said Mrs. Schultz had 
tried in her. limited English to tell 
him how much she appreciated the! 
beautiful casket. Then she had’ 
lovingly lifted the little form into it 
and covered it with the soft blanket 
placing the tiny hands on top 
holding the lily blossoms. Then 
Papa said he sang a verse of “Jesus 
Loves Me” and Mr. Schultz nailed 
the cover on. Together they carried 
it to the garden where they buried it 
in a grave of snow until spring when 
Mr. Schultz could dig a grave in the 
deep soil of the garden.. 

Such was one small episode of life 
on the prairie land of Montana in 
the frigid winter of 1912. 

At the outset of this column I 
mentioned Astoria’s moderate 
climate. In the 1880s eastern news- 
papers often carried glowing ac- 
counts sent in from Oregon to 
induce settlers to migrate to the 
west coast. One such ad concluded 
with this statement, ‘Our weather 


is mellow and mild. If you have a» 


scolding wife, this is the best ° 
country in the world. You can live 
outdoors all winter.” 
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In the Astoria Public Library 
soaring high above the new book , 
section is a replica of a huge bird - 
carved from cedar, I called it an 
eagle until I was told It represents 
the thunderbird revered by Indians 
since ancient times. How this ex- 
quisite carving got to the i is 
a story all in itself. ° + : : 

About 12 years ago, Dr. R. 
(Pat) Moore, Astoria physician now 
retired, and wife Carol decided to 
take a trip. After sailing their boat 
around the waterways of Alaska, 
they returned along the west coast 
of Vancouver Island. While visiting 
Queen Cove, an Indian village 
there, they were approached by a 
AALIVA wha aaia, “tl you are going 
down by way of Neah Bay, loo 
my cousin, Prank Smith.’ ” So they 
did. 

Frank Smith turned out to be a 
member of the ` Macahs, 
southernmost, band of the Nootka 
tribe; He- -was, an elderly man who 


‘spoke mostly-in monosyllables. He 
‘asked Dr. Moore, ‘You'used to be á` ““ Dr. Moore was RARA w ws ai 


doctor in Port Angeles?” The 
Moores had lived there from 1949 
till 1961. 

Then Smith held up a badly 
scarred hand demonstrating that 
his fingers were flexible and agile. 
The doctor was puzzled. “Do you 
want me to work on your hand?” he 
asked. “No,” the Indian replied. 
“You fixed it already.” 


THEN DR. MOORE remembered 
that some time along In the 1950s, 
this man had come from his home 
in Neah Bay, 90 miles west of Port 
Angeles, to get help. He had cut his 
hand so severely that there were 
gashes on the back of the hand and 
across the palm. Three fingers and 
a thumb were dangling, almost 
amputated. Dr. Moore immediately 
put his best surgical skills to work 
to repair the hand. Now 20 years 
later, the grateful patient was 
saying, “Now I carve with my knife 
and make totem poles as good as 
ever.” 

But that's not the end of the story. 
Ten years ago a beat-up sedan 
found its way to the Moores’ home 
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on Alameda’ Avenue. At the door” 


stood Frank Smith. “I’m bringing 
you a gift,” he said, “because you 
fixed up my hand.” Then he carried 
In from the car the carved torso and 
wings of this ee bira, When he 
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ingit iiis in ET Alaska 
call it Skyamsen and represent it as 
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the North Coast range. This is told 
in a reference study, „Kathlamet 


a mammoth hawk, The Osages on'~_ Texts, by E Boasc“ me 


the great alng call it Henga, the. ` 
hi Indians ae the - 


Sacred Eagle. 
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assembled them, 
measured a wingspread of 74 in- 
ches. Smith had roughed it out ge 
a cedar log with: a chise 
completed the Intricate, deta cat 
his penknife. r, 


that this 67-year-old artist whose 
only departure from the reservation 
had been service in World War I! 
had undertaken the trip from Neah 
Bay to Astoria. He had been 
bedeviled by engine trouble and two 
fat tires on the way. His wife, 
suffering from high blood pressure, 
was resting in a motel. However, 
none of these difficulties had de- 
terred Frank Smith from bringing 
the gift of his craft to the doctor 
who had made it possible for him to 
continue that craft.. 5, 0 8. 5, 

THE MOORES HAD long been 
interested in Indian art and lore. 
Now they centered on the thun- 
derbird as represented by their 
newly acquired gift. They learned 
that Indians all over the western 
states considered it to be a bird of 
great might, the only creature other 
than man that can kill a whale. On 
this carved figure the teeth of the 
whale are represented on its breast. 

The origin of this great bird is 
unknown. Perhaps it is based on 
tribal memories of the great Amer- 
ican condor, now extinct. The TI- 
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cali it Adee, the Thunderbird, The 
state of Oregon has chosen for its 
state rock the thunder egg with its 


„rough exterior and crystalline cen- 


A tert pan lore says Thunderbiry 
as thrown the stones down from 


~ his nest on the mountain. 


: 


‘Ancient stories sa y` 
that the thunderbird 
lives on a high . 
mountain from which 
in times of danger it 
swoops down to. 
protect or a venge.’ 


Legend says that this-great bird. 
makes thunder by flapping its 
wings and creates lightning by 
blinking its eyes. In the Plains 
states where thunder storms are 
violent, they say the thunderbird is 
fighting with a great snake. When a 
downpour follows the thunder, the 
legend explains that the great bird 
has dropped the lake of fresh water 
it was carrying on its back. 

Ancient stories say that the 
thunderbird lives on a high moun- 
tain from which in times of danger 
it swoops down to protect or 
avenge. One such tale has its locale 
on Saddle Mountain, tallest peak in 


t 
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INDIAN MEN WENT MEER to 
Saddle Mountain to kill elk by 
driving them over the ‘iff. The 
women went to a prairie space to 
dig for roots. Any girl just reaching 
maturity was forbidden to go so 
near the abode of the great Thun- 


` derbird believed to be among the 


rock caves on the mountain. But 
one girl insisted upon accompa- 
nying the women. A fog covered the 
place. The girl disappeared. When 
they searched for her, they found 
her sitting among aa Vito singi 
sanae, ol Anator we Gef 
called to her, she a toate 
When they called again, she was 
gone. - 
The chief of the party said, “Let's 
go home,” and they went home. 
Therefore it is forbidden to, take 
girls-who are just mature up Saddle 
Motmtain because this girl was 
taken away. The Thunderbird took 
her. Now when it become foggy, she 
is heard singing shaman songs in 
the rocks. 

Well, to get back to Frank Smith 


and the carving; the Moores were . 


overwhelmed with the artistry and 
generosity of the gift. The doctor 
arranged for repairs on the old car 
and gave medical assistance to the 
wife and the Smiths were on their 
way back to Neah Bay, almost 400 
miles. 

Then the Moores were left looking 
at the carving. They realized that it 
was a rare work of art created by 
one of the master craftsmen of the 
Indian race. But what does a 
householder do with a carved bird 
three feet tall with a wingspan of 
more than six feet, weighing proba- 
bly 25 or 30 pounds? Eventually 
they came upon the solution, They 
gave it on loan to the Astoria Public 
Library. In recent weeks it was 
loaned to the Heritage Museum 
where it was prominent in the 
Indian showing arranged there. 
Now it ts in place again at the 
library continuing its motionless 
soaring above the new books. 
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O Bake-off ‘experience of a lifetime’ 


Have you ever looked at brightly 
colored pictures of delectable recl- 
pes and wondered who created the 
appealing combinations? There's a 
woman in Warrenton (Astoria likes 
to claim her too) who knows from 
experience. She is Stephanie Miller, 
who participated in this year's 
Pillabury Hake-Olf, This was the 
company’s 33rd cooking and baking 
contest, which features only origi- 
nal recipes. 

Stephanie Miller (Mrs. Terry) of 
Clatsop Plains has been interested 
in cooking ever since she was five 
years old when her grandmother 
enlisted her help in making 
Christmas cookies. Last October 
Stephanie saw a Pillsbury ad in a 
newspaper. It invited any aspiring 
contestant to pick up an entry blank 
in a local store. Stephanie went to 
four stores but found no blanks, so 
she wrote her request to Pillsbury 
and quickly received the form and a 
Stream of information. 

Stephanie learned that original 
recipes could be submitted in four 
categories: Ethnic Specialties for 
American tastes; Indwgent Sweets 
for family and friends; Quick Ideas, 
shortcuts to save time in the 
kitchen; and Wholesome 
Alternatives, updated recipes for 
healthier living. 

Contestants could turn in as many 
recipes as they chose in any or all 
categories. Stephanie chose Quick 
Ideas and turned in one recipe. 
Imagine her surprise and excite- 
ment when in December she re- 
ceived a phone call from Pillsbury 
thal out of about 170,000 entries, she 
had heen chosen as one of the 100 
finalists. 

Now for the behind-the-scenes 
process. How can an organization 
choose 100 top recipes from tens of 
thousands? Here’s how Pillsbury 
did it. 


“THE FIRST STOP for the 
mailbags full of recipes is an 
independent contest agency where 
employees sort and screen the 
entries. Recipes that do not follow 
the official rules are discarded 
immediately. Eligible entries are 
forwarded to the agency's home 
economists who read them to 
choose interesting ideas that fit the 
judging criteria.” 

Inen each recipe is assigned a 


— 


cn 


code number and the contestant’s 
name and address are removed. 
The coded recipes are then sent to 
Pillsbury’s test kitchens where 
home economists choose the most 
appealing and eliminate those that 


as 


are too involved or require unusual 
equipment or ingredients. Then the 


kitchen testing takes place. This 
includes the preparation and tast- 
ing. While this ts going on, another 


,team of economists is searching 


through a library of food publica- 


“tions to verify that recipes have not 


already been published nationally 
by food companies and have not 
been winners in national contests. 

By now, the field has been 
narrowed down to 1,500 entries and 
the weeks of preparation and tast- 
ing have come to an end. (Imagine 
being on the tasting committee for 
1,500 newly created dishes.) Now 
the top 100 recipes are chosen to 
compete in the finals of the national 
Bake-Off contest. The agency re- 
veals the names of the winners to 
Pillsbury and the lucky 100 finalists 
are notified. 

Stephanie received the magic 
phone call in mid-December telling 
her that her recipe for pineapple 
cream cupcakes had been chosen 


and that she should prepare to join.. 


the other 99 finalists on Feb. 15 in 
San Diego for the final step, the 
Bake-Off, all expenses paid. Steph- 
anie says that Pillsbury regained 
some of her expense money because 
for the intervening two months she 
bought Pillsbury’s Plus Cake Mix 
time after time to practice her 
recipe. 


MONDAY, FEB. 15, 1988, was the 
big day. Stephanie and Terry flew 
to San Diego on Saturday and were 
soon established with the other 
finalists and their companions 
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(each was allowed to bring one 
family member) in the Sheraton 
Harbor Island East Hotel. On Sun- 
day they were given a tour of the 
grand ballroom where the contest 
would take place. The huge hall was 


Now 


lined with 100 mini-kitchens, each 
equipped with a range, work table 
chair and all the equipment and 
supplies each recipe required. 
Stephanie was assigned to kitchen 
No. 42. Her recipe was described in 
the information book as “Pineapple 
Cream Snack Cakes; Cake Mix, 
Quick Idea: Pineapple and Cream 
Cheese create a tasty pocket of 
{filling inside these moist, tender 
cupcakes.” 


‘One woman set her 
perfect specimen out 
to be taken to the 
judges, and a passing 
photographer picked 

it up and ate it.’ 


Monday morning's breakfast at 


6:30 allowed contestants to be at- 


their stations by 8 a.m. Each was to 
prepare the recipe twice. The place 
was a buzz of activity. Reporters 
and photographers were elbowing 
one another to get the best stories. 
One headline called the event ‘‘the 
Olympics of the Cooking World.” 

A survey of the 100 finalists 
revealed that they arrived from 33 
States, six from Oregon. Seven 


contestants were men, one being 80. 
Stephanie said the good will among 
the group was tremendous. Even 
though they were competing for the 
top prize of $40.000 and other large 


amounts, there was no evidence of 
rivalry. In fact she overheard one 
contestant advise an opponent on 
how to improve her ple crust. The 
Pillsbury people responded to every 
need. One dessert maker needed 


fresh raspberries to top hef offer: 
ing. Where does one get fresh 


raspberries in February? Pillsbury 
found them in San Francisco and 
got them down in time. 

Of course a few crises were bound 
to happen. One contestant starting 
to prepare her second pie didn't 
have a good place to set the first 
one, so she placed it on the chair 
behind her and a little later she sat 
in it. Some contestants whose reci- 
pes provided more food than judg- 
ing required gave the surplus to the 
reporters milling around. One 
woman set her perfect specimen out 
to be taken to the judges, and a 
passing photographer picked it un 
and ate it. 

All preparation of entries liad to 
be completed by 2 p.m. They were 
then placed on a long display table 
to await the visit of the judges and 
the contestants were hustled out of 
the room. A couple of hours later, 
when Stephanie decided the judging 
must be over, she went back to the 
ballroom to take a leisurely look at 
the display. But the place looked 
like a disaster area. Workmen were 
tearing out the kitchens; the beauti- 
ful food had all been - un- 
ceremoniously eaten and debris 
was all over the place. 


NEXT MORNING (TUESDAY) 
the finalists were all called to 
assemble in the ballroom for the 
announcement of winners and the 
taping of the CBS and 20/20 pro- 
grams. Home economists had 
worked through the night to prepare 
the winning dishes so their creators 
could be pictured with them. Top 
prize of $40,000 went to a woman 
from Bemidji, Minn. Her recipe 
was a chocolate praline layer cake. 

Prizes for the finalists were 
provided by Pilisbury and Sears 
Roebuck Company, a first-time 
co-sponsor. Stephanie did not win 
any of the top prizes but she. along 
with all the others. reegived a 
Kenmore 14-speed hand mixer, 
$100. and her expense-paid trip to 
San Diego. She calls it “the experi- 
ence of a lifetime.” 
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Hoggs have niche in town’s past 


Once upon a time in the dim 
Depression days of the 1930s, 11 
eager and energetic young women 
formed the Astoria chapter of the 
Alpha lota international business 
sorority. They were students at» 
tending the Astoria Commercial 
College. 

Their organizer and sponsor was 
Mrs. Laura Hogg. She and her 
husband, James, operated the 
private, professional school, the 
only one of its kind Astoria has ever 
had. In recent years, the business 
department of Clatsop Community 
College has supplied specialized 
training but in the 1930s, the Hoggs 
gave great service to the young 
business aspirants of Astoria. 

In 1930, the Hoggs had moved 
their college from a downtown 
location to the Victorian structure 
on the corner of 14th and Franklin 
now known by the name of Its first 
owner, the Judge Page House. They 
leased the place from the owner at 
that time, Mrs. Harry Cherry. They 
promptly established classrooms on 
the main floor and made the pantry 
into the office where students paid 
their tuition. The family, including 
three young sons, made their living 
quarters on the second floor. 

The Hoges were farsighted in- 
structors. He worked diligently with 
the young men enrolled to prepare 
them for entering the business 
world. Mrs. Hogg gave similar 
guidance to the girls. She was a 
member of the honorary business 
sorority Alpha lota and she 
reasoned that membership would 
assist the girls in their professional 
growth, so the Astoria chapter 
received its charter on April 25, 
1930. For all the ensuing years, 
members have continued its 
benefits to the community. The 
Alpha lota girls will celebrate their 
58th anniversary this year. 

OF COURSE, MOST of today's 30 
Alpha lotas are not the original 
ones. However, three of the first 11 
members are still living in Astoria. 
These are Helen Larson Aho, 
Valere Brach Planting and Carolyn 
Elliott Carlson. A fourth, Ethel 
Lindberg Winters, lives in Seaside. 
Otner charter members were Mabel 
Saari, Sallie Alto, Beverly Cronin, 
Frances Stanovich, Niomi Kukka, 
Mary Sprague and Christina 
Josephson, 

Women well-known to Astoria's 
purines Cremmtnitt: have directod 
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the club’s program through the 
years. Serving as advisers have 
been Mabel Saari, Cecile Kvistad, 
Dorothy Tucker, and Mrs. Hogg. 
Present sponsors are Helen Spicer 
and Adella Orwick. 


Adella remembers the Hoggs as a 
fine family. Mrs. Hogg was not only 
a good teacher but a kind-hearted 
person with many capabilities. 
Students loved her so much they 
often called her Mama Hogg. She 
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Current president of the group Is 
Inga Mae Youtsler. Other officers 


are Lorraine Gimre, Shirley 
Landwehr, Elma Rae Marxen, 
Esther Lampi, Mary Oja, Myrtle 


- Hjorten and Lempi Larsen. Among’ 


others carrying responsibilities are 
Ivern Thompson, Clara Miller, 
Frances Dietrichs, Phyllis Moore 
and Charlotte Patching. 

All through the years the club has 
met faithfully on the first Tuesday 
of each month. Its purpose is to 
promote professional excellence 
among business women and to 
support projects carried on by the 
65,000 members in the U.S. and 
Canada. The local chapter has won 
several honors nationwide. The 
historian’s book prepared by 
longtime member Donna Miller was 
awarded first place at the interna- 
tional convention at Long Beach, 
Calif., in June 1987. 

One of the chief projects of the 
local chapter is providing an annual 
scholarship to some worthy busl- 
ness student at Clatsop Community 
College. This year they have named 
this fund the Laura Hogg Memorial 
Scholarship to honor their founder. 
Mrs. Hogg died in September 1987 
at a retirement home in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., at age 102. 

ADELLA ORWICK PROBABLY 
knew the Hoggs better than the 
other Jota girls, for she came from 
her home across the river to live 
with them while she took her 
business training. She then pro- 
cured a position at the First Na- 
tional Bank where she met her 
future husband, Erling Orwick. He 
retired some time ago after savera! 
Dia aa a 
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liked to cook and bake, often 
helping with dinners at the Pre- 
sbyterian church, where she was 
also a member of their quilting 
club. She was an expert with the 
tatting shuttle’ and made intricate 
a i ae EES 


‘The Hoggs were 
farsighted instructors. 
He worked diligently 
with the young men 
enrolled to prepare 
them for entering the 
business world. Mrs. 
Hogg gave similar 
guidance to the girls.’ 


lace by the yard. 

James Hogg is remembered as a 
handsome, genteel man who con- 
ducted a fine business college. Dan 
Thiel and Bil! Olson and John Lum 
are three who remember his helpful 
instruction and kindly interest. He 
was an active member of the 
Kiwanis Club and the YMCA board. 
He served as superintendent of the 
Presbyterian Sunday school for 
years. He was devoted to the church 
and so unselfish that on overflow 
Sundays like Easter, he would stay 
home so someone else could have 
his seat. 

The Hoggs’ three sons graduated 
from Astoria High School in the late 
‘Bus and early ‘40s. All achieved 
distinguished careers. Forrest, the 
olvtest, was taken prisoner by the 
å- enose while serving in the 


n nueina Worle Vs: 


Now a retired Naval officer, he and 

his wife live in Virginia. James 

became a colonel in the Air Corps. 

Donald, a scientist and 

archeoiogist, teaches in Puerto 
co. 


The Hoggs’ business college 
operated until 1942 when the stu- 
dents scattered into the military or 
war-related jobs. When housing was 
acutely needed, the government 
took over all rental property. Car- 
penters moved in and made the 
place into five apartments. The 
Hoggs moved into a house on Irving 
Avenue between 12th and 14th 
streets. He opened a private ac- 
counting business. In 1959, after her 
husband’s death, Laura Hogg re- 
turned ta their former hame in 
Michigan. With the closure of the 
college, the Alpha lotas took the 
rank of Eta Alumnae Chapter. 

Helen Cherry, owner of the house 
occupied by the coliege, sold It to 
John Beezley who, after the war, 
operated It as sub-standard apart- 
ments. After his death and vears of 
vacancy, the house was restored in 
1966 to its early Victorian style. 
Now at 110 years old, it is listed on 
the National Register of Historic 
Places. 


AS THE HOME of this author it is 
often open for public viewing under 
the sponsorship of the Clatsop 
County Historical Society. On such 
occasions, Adella Orwick as one of 
the hostesses says she feels right at 
home and Erling recalls that he did 
his courting “right over there by 
the bay window where the pro- 
fessor’s chairs used to be.” 

On March 1 of this year, members 


‘of Alpha lota did a praclous thing. 


They combined al} these threads of 
history into a collage, had it 
elegantly framed and presented it 
to the Heritage Museum, where it 
now hangs on permanent display. It 
features pictures of the Hoges, of 
the house thal served as the busi- 
ness college and their home and a 
card with a brief history of the 
sorority. 

Thus by their faithfulness, 
members of Alpha Iota have paid a 
loving tribute to the Hoggs who 
made ¿ rich contribution to this 
communi! They have also perpel- 
uated th: history of their sorority 
which tiicugh the years has 
enrich: quality of life in 
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Astoria’s Easter spirit spans decades 


Spring and Easter are here. Many 
Signs besides the calendar tell us 
this is true. Welcome rain and timid 
sunshine is nourishing the land- 
scape. 

My flowering quince bush, which 
usually has displayed only a few 
stingy blossoms in the crotches of 
the limbs, has burst into glorious 
color even to the tips of the 
branches. My Oregon grape bush, 
Oregon's state flower, is yellow 
with clusters of tiny waxen petals 
giving promise of purple berries 
thia fall, The erons of yellow 
daffodils is abloom on the lawn of 
the Pioneer Presbyterian Church on 
Clatsop Plains and swallows are 
lined up on telephone wires eying 
my carport as a possible nesting 
place. 

Spring and Easter are always a 
time for new beginnings. House- 
holders start cleaning and painting. 
Crews pay special attention to city 
streets and highways. Merchants 
advertise new styles and spring 
bargains. Clubs organize spring 
events and churches offer addi- 
tional services of worship. And so it 
has always been. 


SOME TIME AGO I came across 
an article in Cumtux, Clatsop 
County Historical Society 
Quarterly. It was written by Polly 
McKean Bell and first published in 
the Astorian Budget March 28, 1959, 
as a feature of the Oregon Centen- 
nial Year. Mrs. Bell was Astoria's 
oldest native when she died in 1965. 


The title of the article is ‘Astoria. 


Easter in the 1880s.’ Here is the way 
she remembered the Easters of 100 
years ago. 

“Our little town had some very 
fine gardens and well-tended flow- 
ers. One of these was Capt. 
Hustler's big fenced-in yard with 
fine trees and many flowering trees 
and shrubs. The Flavel garden was 
beautiful and large, but too formal 
for children to play. Capt. Gilman's 
yard was full of old-fashioned flow- 
ers, bleeding heart, sweet smelling 
mock orange and white lilacs. Capt. 
Reed’s yard was loveiy with 
blossoming things. I was a happy 
place for children tnr or. 

“In our Grace i7 -ernai Church 


the rector Mr. Hyland held a long 
and solemn Good Friday service. 
Father Dichman in his St. Mary’s 
Church held his service on Saturday 
afternoon in preparation for Easter 
Sunday. j 


i 


Strong coffee gave a rich brown. 
Boiling with onion skins produced a 
bright yellow and beet juice gave a 
bright pink. By sewing the eggs into 
printed calico, interesting designs 
were achieved. Tying fern sprays 


y> 


in the mornings the women would 
bring or send all the flowers in 
bloom in their gardens and in every 
congregation women gladly gave 


their time to beautify their 
churches. Ladies like Mrs. Van 
Dusen, Mrs. Hustler, and Mrs. Reed 
and many others sent baskets full of 
lovely blossoms to make sure their 
beloved Grace Church was fragrant 
and beautiful on Easter morning. A 
former parishioner then living in 
California sent up on the last 
steamer many pots of Easter lilies. 
Mrs. Hyland, the rector’s wife, was 
so pleased. 

“At the Presbyterian Church 
skillful hands spent hours in de- 
corating. Old Louis, trusted han- 
dyman and gardener for the Flavel 
family for years, 
persuaded by Mrs. Flavel to cut 
some of his choicest blooms such as 
white lilacs and jonquils which he 
trundied over to the church in his 
old wheelbarrow. Mrs. Dan Warren, 
another faithful Presbyterian, 
always sent a large supply of fine 
flowers from her garden in Warren- 
ton.” 


MRS. BELL GOES on to say that 
one of the highlights of Easter was 
the coloring of eggs. 10o color and 
decorate the eggs required all the 
skill of the mothers, for thir was no 
childish busy-work. Fer doyvs 
mothers boiled eggs usin: certain 
natura! methods to achiev. celor. 


Then and 


Now 
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had been. 


around the eggs also gave an 
artistic effect. Mothers traded 
tricks in dying eggs just as en- 
thusiastically as they traded pie 
recipes. Then the payoff came on 
Easter afternoon when families 
went visiting and exchanging eggs. 


‘Mothers traded 
tricks in dying eggs 
just as 
enthusiastically as 
they traded pie 
recipes. Then the 
payoff came on 


when families went 
visiting and 
exchanging eggs.’ 


Of course, a time-honored ob- 
servance of the Easter holiday is 
new clothes. Polly Bell describes 
her Easter delight, a new white 
leghorn hat with white streamers 
down the back. In honor of the day, 
her mother made a wreath of 
bachelor buttons and daisies to 
place around the crown. All the 
children in the famiy were taken to 


-Easter afternoon: =~- 


Goodman’s shoe store to be out- 
fitted which gave them that uplift- 
ing Easter feeling. If only it 
wouldn't rain. 

FINALLY EASTER MORNING 
came. Three churches were fairly 
close together, thé Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Grace Episcopal. A 
hundred years ago they al! stood tn 
the vicinity of the downtown area 
around the post office and present 
Safeway. Some of the chiidren 
learned that since Sunday school 
was held at different hours, they 
could make all three, receiving gifts 
of beautiful eggs at each place. 

Polly Bell concludes her account 
by saying, “Whaț fun it was to look 
over our collection of eggs at the 
end of the long, happy day." 

That was Easter 100 years ago. A 
survey of newspapers of Easter 
1928, 70 years ago, shows what the 
interests were then. One of the 
features that caught my eye was a 
full page ad with the headline 
“Come to church Easter Sunday 
and EVERY Sunday.” It was 
sponsored by 10 businesses in town 
which included Columbia River 
Packers Association, Union Fish- 
ermen's Co-Op, Knappton Towboat 
Co., Pacific Power & Light and 
Finnish Meat Market. 

The Bee Hive Store urged women 
to buy black patent pumps with 
spike heels for their Easter parade 
and to look fetching in $18 hats 
reduced to $3.95. LaRose Beauty 
Shop offered permanents for $9. 

Car dealers offered Whippet 
coupes. with collapsible tops and 
rumble seats from $1,195 to $1,895. 
A Hudson Super-Six, 7-passenger 
sedan was on sale at Gallant Motor 
Co. for $1,950. 

The Astoria Theater urged people 
to come to the holiday showing of 
Tom Mix in “Daredevil's Reward," 
prices 25 cents and 10 cents. The 
Liberty Theater was showing May 
McAvoy and Conrad Nagel in “If 1 
Were Single” and announced that 
the next week new Vitaphone and 
Movietone equipment would be in- 
stalled. 

Now once again we are in the 
season of flowers, colored eggs and 
joyful church services. Have a 


happy Easter. 


Some thoughts from 


Since this is the season of the crab 
festival, it seems a good time for 
some nautical tales, 

At the March luncheon of tha 
Clatsop County Historical Society, I 
had the privilege of hearing local 
author John Paul Barrett tell how 
he wrote and published his new 
book ‘Sea Stories of Dolphins and 
Dead Sailors.” Since then I've read 
the book. It's just what its title 
announces — sea stories. Barrett 
instills such atmosphere into each 
episode that the reader can almost 
feel the fog and hear the splash of 
the water as the story leads one out 
tosea. 

Sometimes in my reading I run 
across an item which Interests me, 
but I don’t need it at the time. With 
my mind heightened by Barrett’s 
stories, I recalled reading this 
account. It appeared in The Daily 
Astorian of April 4, 1928, just 60 
years ago. . 

3, Columbia River Bar ~ Pilot 
Clarence Ash with the tug Arrow 3 
towed a schooner into port. It was 
the K.V. Kruse with Capt. William 
Mayne and 14 crewmen out of 
Adelaide, Australia. Weak and 


message ‘Short of provisions.” 
“That's appetizing,” the tanker 
signaled back. 

Finally their food was almost 
gone. They allotted themselves one 
cracker per meal with a good 
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supply of rainwater. They managed 
to scrape a final half pound of 
tapioca out of a bin and finally they 
apportioned among the men the 

t pounds of questionable rice 


ao eigh 
At 11 o'clock on'the`night bf April “ they had brought to feed thelr pet 


cockatoo. They were even thinking 
‘about eating the bird but rescue 
came in time to save them all. 

Their drifting had taken them 
above Grays Harbor where they 
sent up blue lights with no response. 
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ington coast conducting a search for 
the schooner for several days. 


Astoria’s history Is always re- 
lated in one way or another to events - 


on the river. Here is a happening at 
the Port of Astoria as told by the 
late journalist Russell Dark. It took 
place 70 years ago when Prohibition 
wasthelawoftheland. | | | E 

The dredge Natoma had-finally p -into Astoria at any one time, the 


arrived in port after bucking a gale 


— 


the sea 


a great liquor shortage in Oregon, 
so liquor traffic was big business. 
The four men later convicted had 
expected to sell their hidden cargo 
for $10 a half pint. 


In the 1890s in the days before 
railroads and autos, many Port- 
landers liked to observe holidays by 
taking a boat trip down the river to 
Astoria. Astorians in turn welcomed 
this early tourist trade. However, it 
seems that sometimes there was a 
problem. The following is quoted 
from the front page of the Astoria 
Daily Budget, May 29, 1893. 

“If all the rag-tag and bobtalls, 
hoodlums and chippies of Portland 
didn’t come down on the Thompson 
yesterday, Portland must be a 
pretty tough city to support them 
all. Of all the loud-mouthed 
blackguards that were ever dumped 


4worst was that excursion of the 


which dismasted. the ” schooner Thompson yesterday.” 


Gamble and kept that vessel outside ` ` 


the bar for 21 days. Towing the 
dredge was the steam schooner 
Johan Paulsen under command of 


nearly starved, they had been on_ Then, just after daybreak on April_ Captain Ivar Ulvestad. 


the water for 114 days. 

They had hit heavy weather after 
leaving Hawail and it got worse as 
they proceeded. A terrific gale and 
rough seas off Cape Arago tore off 
the top sails and main sails. They 
tried to go in at Coos Bay but had 
litle control of the vessel and no tug 
was available. For weeks, they 
half-drifted and half-sailed. 

Capt. Mayne reported secing a 
freighter when the storm had sub- 
sided a little. “Can't get into Coos 
Bay,” he signaled with his flags. 
“Too bad,” was the answer 
signaled from the freighter's masts 
as il proceeded on its way. 

Days later they were close 
enough to a tanker to wave the 


3, the schooner appeared off the 
Columbia River lightship. That was 
when Captain Ash went out in the 
pilot boat thinking to direct the 
schooner in, but its fuel supply was 
exhausted. Even spare booms had 
been burned, so Capt. Ash had them 
anchor inside No. 2 buoy until the 
tug arrived. The tow began at 6 
p.m. and they arrived at Astoria’s 
quarantine dock at 11. Word had got 
around town about the schooner in 
trouble and a large crowd was on 
hand to cheer when the lights of the 
sturdy tug came into view, 

in the meantime, some signals 
must have got through sometime 
for the Coast Guard cutter 
Snohomish had been off the Wash- 


The Paulsen had hardly fastened 
her lines when federal prohibition 
agents and Clatsop County deputies 
swarmed over her decks. While 
some searched her hold, one crew 
of agents ripped open her cabin 
celling and seized 81 cases of fine 
whiskey they found hidden there. 
Ulvestad and 21 crew members 
were hustled off to the county jail. 

In the morning following the 
release of the captain and crew, the 
Paulsen was moved up river to take 
on a cargo of iumber at Westport. 
There agents boarded her again and 
confiscated 75 additional cases of 
whiskey. A stool pigeon was sus- 
pected. 

Closing of the saloons had created 
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Getting back to John Paul Barrett 
and his book ‘‘Sea Stories,” here 
are a few of his obser ations. 

During a typical season off the 
Oregon-Washington coast, approx- 
imately 5,000 commercial fishing 
vessels head out to sea. In an 
average year the Coast Guard 
answers more than 1,300 calls for 
assistance from those boats. 

Salmon fishing is an art. It is also 
one of the most solitary fishing 
endeavors. 

Commercial fishermen see and do 
things that ordinary men only 
dream of. A sunset on a glassy sea 
is an awesome spectacle ... and it 
is a rare delight to live in the 
unsullied realm of dolphins and 
whales for days. 

As long as there are fish in the 
sea, there will be fish rmen, 


Jargon speaks of early Astoria 


In early days, the area of the 
wer Columbia River was known 
i the Land of the Chinook Indians. 
sheir tribes formed a large and 
powerful nation among the Indians 
west of the Rockies. The influence 
of Chinook life and lore is still 
among us. 

Wa have mentioned in an earlier 
column the numerous place names 
in Clatsop County which have come 
directly from the Indian language, 
names such as Walluski and 
Klaskanine. The book Oregon Geo- 
graphic Names states that 22 per- 
cent of geographic names in Oregon 
have Indian origin. Names beginn- 
ing with “ne,” for example 
Neahkahnie and Neacoxie, have a 
special relationship, for the prefix 
in Chinook language meant place or 
locality. Thus the word Nehalem 
meant “place where people live” 
and Neawanna, “place of the river 
spirit.” 

Actually, it is a fact of some 
historical Importance that a new 
language developed right here in 
Astoria. When Fort Astoria was 
established here in 1811, the first 
permanent white settlement west of 
the Rocky Mountains, Astor’s men 
and the Chinook Indians combined 
certain features of their languages 
to carry on thelr trapping and 
trading activities. This new lan- 

age became known as Chinook 
fgon, widely used by traders, 
y settlers and the various Indi- 
: tribes from California to Alaska 
unti) the early part of this century. 
Missionaries and teachers used 
the Chinook jargon to carry on their 
work. When Father Demers and 
Father Blanchet arrived in 1838, 
they soon learned the language and 
translated many hymns and 
prayers for use in their services. 
The Rev. Cushing Eells used 
Chinook jargon in 1859 when he 
established Whitman Seminary In 
Walla Walla in memory of the 
martyred Dr. Marcus Whitman. 


THE TEXT OF the Lord’s Prayer 
in Chinook jargon Ulustrates the 
combination of words and sounds. 
“Our Father ... ' becomes Nesika 
Papa. “Thy Kingdom..." is Il- 
Jahee, meaning heaven or pleasant 
place. “Bread” is muckamuck, 


probably representing chewing ac- 
tion, “Heart” is tum-tum, as we 
might say thump-thump. Cumtux, 
which the historical society has 
adopted for the name of its 


quarterly magazine, means to 


know, or to Inform. 

Before the coming of the white 

man, each Indian tribe spoke a 
surprisingly. different language 
oven though they lived in adjacent 
areas. For instance, the Clatsops 
and the ‘Tillamooks couldn't con- 
verse except by signs. When 
misstonaries and traders in- 
troduced ` new concepts and new 
{tems of trade, new words had to be 
formed. These were necessary not 
only for communications between 
the Indians and the newcomers but 
also between the various tribes who 
were now brought together in 
commerce. 
, The Chinook jargon therefore was 
born of necessity right here in 
Astoria, spreading for common 
usage in all the area west of the 
Rockies. Its base was a mixture of 
English and Chinook with a little 
French thrown in. 

The Indians couldn't master some 
English sounds. For instance, they 
substituted 1 for r. Thus rice 
became ilce; rope was lope; rum 
was lum; and carbine became 
calpeen. They replaced {f with p, 
causing fire to be piah. Grease was 
pees, therefore candle was gleese 
piah. 

Sometimes both Indian words and 
English words entered the jargon 
intact. Indian words which we still 
use are largely place names with 
which we are all familiar. Many 
English words went into the new 
language without change. Indians 
adopted the word man unchanged, 
but white man became squintum 
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man. Sunday remained the same, 
but it usually meant one week. The 
word house was unchanged, but 
skookum meant big, so jail was 
skookum house. The Indian word 
for talk was wa-wa, so thunder was 
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skookum wa-wa. Yell was skookum 
cly (big cry). Stick and sick were 
adopted unchanged, but sick also 
meant sadness or grief, which was 
then expressed an eich tumtum 
(heart), 


SS 


‘The Chinook jargon 
».. was born of 
necessity right here in 
Astoria, spreading for 
common usage in all 


the area west of the 
Rockies.’ 


SOME JARGON WAS developed 
from natura] sounds. Smell was an 
inhaling sound, hummm. Music or 
bell was tin-tin. To fight was 
puk-puk, and buffalo or ox was 
moos-moos. 

In 1909 J.K. Gill Co., Portland, 
published a small book called 
Chinook Dictionary. In it the com- 
plexity of the original Indian lan- 
guages Is cited as the reason the 
Chinook jargon developed. This Is 
one example; Ilxennu waltgemam, 
a whole sentence meaning “they 
went fishing with their net.” No 
wonder the jargon developed. In the 
preface the book mentions thal the 
Clatsop Indians, a tribe of the 
Chinooks, gained their name 
because they lived on and around 
the grassy expanse which we know 


as Clatsop Plains, so the name 
Clatsop means people of the grass. 
The area was unique because it was 
not covered with timber. 

We often hear the statement that 
our area is “rich in history." This is 
true because nearly every spot is 
significant. For instance, have you 
ever topped tö study the large rack 
on Commercial Street between 14th 
and 15th? It is located below strect 
level near the PP&L substation. It 
served mariners by marking the 
helght of the river and the tide when 
it was surrounded by water, so il 
was known for years as the tidal 
rock. Then with the fiting in of the 
backwater, it disappeared. 


ABOUT 15 YEARS ago, Roger 
Tetlow, local author and historian, 
undertook to locate the rock which 
had played such an Important part 
in early shipping an the river. Hy 
tracing the distance down the slope 
from Fort Astoria to the river, he 
found the rock hidden with soil and 
Hitter. It had been rediscovered at 
least once before. In 1903, George 
Himes, secretary of the Oregon 
Historical Society, had come from 
Portland to locate it. 

Before the Big Fire in 1922, shops 
extended along Commercial Street 
as far as 17th Street. After 
measuring and searching, Himes 
found the tidal rock concealed by 
Johnson's fruit ahd cigar store 
which had been built over it. 

The rock's prominence is assured 
now for on April 25, 1986, it was 
dedicated as a historic landmark. A 
plaque provided by Pacific Power & 
Light denotes the first secure an- 
chorage on the river and the rock as 
a high tide marker for mariners, 
including Astor's men. 

When you are passing by the spot, 
do take time to visualize that rock 
protruding high above the water, 
surrounded by dozens of Indian 
canoes coming and going as they 
delivered fish and furs to Fort 
Astoria on the bank above. Imagine 
the shouting and laughter as the 
men greeted one another, compared 
cargoes, grunted and groaned as 
they lugged their packs up the slope 
and then haggled over trade goods 
— all in the Chinook jargon — all 
right here in Astoria. 


nlowans honor explorers’ trip 
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Tourists are uring into Fort 
Clatsop these abys. Bince Sant 


more than 20,000 have visited the 
reconstructed winter quarters oc- 
cupied by Lewis and Clark and their 
explorers in the winter of 1805-06. 
This national monument is really a 
significant place for it marks the 
farthest point of the journey which 
opened up the West. 

We are prone to think of Lewis 
and Clark as belonging especially to 
us since they lived here for almost 
four months and explored and 
mapped the region. But we must not 


forget that during their expedition 
they traveled through other states 


— Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South and North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington. Each of 
those states honors these men with 
markers, monuments and parks 
along their line of travel, indicating 
that they are just as proud of that 
courageous company as we are. 


I learned of one such memorial a 
few wecks ago when Betty Lou 
Hard, a recent Iowan now living in 
Warrenton, lent me an unusual 


book. It is the history of ferrin 4 
County, Towa. In tls enrly pages 


read the account of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition as it related to 
their community. It was here the 
only fatality of the trip occurred, 
the death of Sgt. Charles Floyd. 

After reading that section I talked 
more with Betty Lou and her 
mother, Dot Dunagan. Than I made 
additional inquiries of Scott 
Eckberg, park ranger at Fort 
Clatsop, who supplied me with an 
abundance of information. From 
these good sources, here is the story 
of how one community in Iowa 
honors the expedition. 


WHEN CAPT. WILLIAM Clark 
was recruiting men for the trip, he 
selected 21-year-old Charles Floyd, 
a relative of his, to join the 
company. Proud to be chosen for 
such a venture, Floyd took his 
duties seriously. He soon was ap- 
pointed one of three sergeants in the 
crew, being placed in charge of 
officers’ quarters, stdres, and the 
supply of whiskey. 

To start the trip, the company 
entered the mouth of the Missouri 
at St. Louis and began their tortur- 
ous journey up the river. Fioyd, like 
some others, kept a daily journal, 
making his first entry May 14, 1804, 
He noted that progress was plagued 
by violent storms, swampy marshes 


a a 


any “troublesome mosqueeters,” 
and that crew members were some- 


times Ul. 

The Woodbury County history 
reports that the party traveled for 
two months before reaching Iowa 


fter piantina à PRAAF pant hearin 
fit name and the date, he company 
proceeded on their journey. They 
camped that night at the mouth of a 
small stream which they named 
Floyd River. 
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soil. There the boats were halted 
while the captains and their men 
held a long council with the Otoe 
and Missouri Indians, giving them 
presents and assuring the chiefs of 


their friendship. The success of the! 
meeting inspired the leaders to’ 


name the place Council Bluff, thus 
giving the name to the present city 
near the site. 

As they proceeded upstream, one 
of the men, Reed, asked permission 
to return to an earlier campsite to 
search for a knife he had lost. When 
he did not return, the captains 
realized he had deserted, so they 
sent a party to find him. Twelve 
days later the men returned with 
the fugitive. Also with them was a 
chief of the Otoes and 10 men of the 
tribe. Reed was punished by being 
made to run the gauntlet, each man 
striking him nine times with the 
lash, He was then sent back to St. 
Louis in disgrace. 

To mark the return of the search 


party a celebration was held with . 


presents to the Indians, feasting 
and dancing. After the festivities, 
Floyd flung himself down on the wet 
sand to rest before standing sentry 
duty the rest of the night. By 
morning he was seized with pains 
and cramps and had to lie in the 
keelboat as it moved upstream. He 
wrote in his diary, “I am very sick, 
but hope to recover my health 
again.” That was his last entry for 
he died a few hours later. He had 
spent 99 days with the expedition. 


CAPT. CLARK WROTE in his 
journal that Floyd had died “with 
composure” and that they had 
buried him with military honors on 
a bluff above the Missouri River. 


Two years later, on Sept. 4, 1806, 
as the men returned from their 
journey to the Pacific Ocean, they 
stopped at Floyd's Bluff in re- 
membrance of their young partner." 


Ai 


minini - 


‘We are prone to think 
of Lewis and Clark as 


belonging especially 
to us since they lived 
here for almost four 
months and explored 
and mapped the 
region. But we must 
not forget that during 
their expedition they 
traveled through 
other states.’ 


They found the grave half un- 
covered, either by wolves or Indi- 
ans. They filled the burial spot and 
replaced the cedar post. 

Fifty years later the unpredicta- 
ble Missouri River had eaten inland 
almost to Floyd's grave. Citizens of 
nearby Sioux City were alerted. A 
man was let down on a rope so he 
could reach into the grave which by 
then was only a hole in the 
perpendicular hillside. He recov- 
ered some pieces of the skeleton. 
More pieces were retrieved from 
the shore 100 feet below, 58 bones In 
all. The skull was found near the 
water's edge. Two months later, 


May 88, 1859, the remains were 
reburied with a religious and patri- 
otic ceremony, this time 200 yards 
further back from the river. 
Wooden markers were set at the 
grave. 

The years passed. The markers 
were whittled away by souvenir 
hunters, and cattle trampled the 
prairie grass that covered the 
Brave. Then in 1894 Sgt. Floyd's 
diaries were discovered and 
published. The Sioux City Journal 
aroused local interest by editorials. 


A memorial organization was 
formed to aon Het table monu- 


ment and members journeyed to 
Floyd's Bluff to make plans. In- 


- credibly they couldn't find the spot, 


for Floyd had been so long forgotten 
that no one had visited the grave. 
Finally after some random digging 
they located the coffin, much de- 
cayed, but the bones were well 


a preserved, 


** ONCE AGAIN, ELABORATE 


burial ceremonies were planned, 
this time for Aug. 21, 1895, the 91st 
anniversary of Floyd's death, More 
than 800 persons attended, going by 
train frem Sioux City to the foot of 
Floyd's Bluff. Then led by a fife and 
drum corps, they climbed to the 
crest. There they viewed the re- 
mains, now safely placed in urns. 
They listened to a patriotic address 
and a sermon. Then while they sang 
“Nearer My God to Thee," the 
remains of Sgt. Charles Floyd were 
lowered to rest for the fourth time. 

Today Floyd's Bluff, beautifully 
landscaped, is a part of the Sioux 
City park system. At. its top Is a 
white stone obelisk 10) feet high. At 
its base is the grave covered with a 
marble slab. Funds were provided 
by Congress, the State of lowa, and 
matching funds from the communi- 
ty. The DAR erected 2 flagpole. The 
Kiwanis Club donated floodlights 
and dimes from school children 
built the gateway structure. In May 
1960 the Floyd Monument was 
designated a Natienal Historic 
Landmark, the first of Its kind in 
the United States. 

Thus by their will and their work, 
Iowans have honored the first 
American soldier to give his life 
west of the Mississippi River. They 
have highlighted the lowa section of 
the Lewis and Clark trail by 
memorializing the 32 intrepid ex- 
plorers who opened the way to the 
West. 


—— —-—__ __ __ 


D Granges a credit to county 


Clatsop County’s Grange mem- 
bers, almost 700 strong, are ob- 
serving National Grange Week 
April 24-30. To learn more about it, I 
had a long talk with Kathleen 
Kulland, who lives in the Youngs 
River area. She is Clatsop County 
deputy, the coordinator between the 
Oregon State Grange and the local 
groups called subordinates, I 
learned a lot from Kathleen. 


i l tive | 
Clatsop County. The Jewell group, 


organized in 1910, is led by William 
Meeker as Grange master. Pacific 
subordinate, between Astoria and 
Seaside, has Ed Weber, Astoria, as 
Grange master. Organized in 1910, 
it is the second largest unit in the 
county with about 150 members. 
Nettie Elliott heads Wickiup out 
Svensen way. With approximately 
220 members it is the largest 
subordinate in the county. 

— For -the 
ordinate, organized in 1935, Chris 
Mehumacher ie Grange manter with 
the help of wife Jennie. The Netel 
unit serves the upper Lewis and 
Clark area with Jorgen Madsen as 
Grange master. Don Fisher leads 
the Olney subordinate, which was 
reorganized in 1931. Two other units 
are no longer chartered. Nehalem 
Valley disappeared from the roster 


in 1961, while Necanicum sub- 
ordinate merged with Pacific 
Grange. 


THE GOVERNING STEP above 
the subordinates is the county-wide 
Pomona Grange comprised of the 
combined membership of all the 
local units. Richard Schumacher, 
Brownsmead, is presently Pomona 
Grange master. Schumacher suc- 
ceeds Richard “Rip” Van Winkle 
who held that office for years. “It 
was a great loss to all of us,” 
Kathleen Kulland said, “when ‘Rip’ 
passed away. He had served the 
Grange faithfully in many 
capacities.” Mrs. Kulland then 
gave credit to Victor Berger of the 
Warrenton area, a staunch Granger 
of 28 years. She also mentioned the 
group insurance programs with 
Orren Kulland and Ray Raihala as 
Grange agents for Clatsop County. 

1 asked Mrs. Kulland about the 
history of the Grange. She told me it 
was organized in 1867 as a farm 
organization to encourage farmers 
of the North and South to share 
ideas and work together after the 
Civii War. The name of the organi- 


‘ Brownsmead > sub-~" 


zalion goes back still further in 
history, coming from Old English 
farm estates called granges. 

In the beginning only farmers 
could join, but through the years, 
programs have been tallored to fit 


by Juvenile Grangers Danny Bash, 
Diana Kindred, Judy Hecox and 
Jane, Judy and Phyllis Cole. 

An account written in 1958 by 
Philippa Seabook reported honor 
paid to Mrs. Willlam Yulill, Seaside, 


kii 


everyone. Junior Granges involve 5- 
to 14-year-olds teaching patriotism 
and cooperation through recreation 
“and community project. 

The Youth Activities segment Is 


offerad ta mamasa 14 to 3i, 
featuring character development, 
public speaking, citizenship and the 
understanding of legisiative pro- 
cedures. I talked to Victor Berger, 
who says he likes the Grange 
because “it’s a fraternal, communi- 
ty organization that offers pro- 
grams for families to work together 
and have fun together.” Berger is 
past president of Olney Grange, 
past president of Pomona Grange. 
“In fact," he says, “I'm 
past-most-everything.” 

Mrs. Kulland brought me some 
old record books. As I scanned them 
I found many familiar names of 
members active in the '50s and "60s. 
For instance, Mrs. Russell Snider, 
Pomona lecturer, presented a 
bronze plaque to Elva Olsen, 
Brownsmead, for having-provided 
outstanding programs. Other 
participants that evening were 
Clifford Hitchman, Myrtle Slanger, 
Nellie Ward, Philippa Seabrook 
(Mardesich) and Viola Sheets. 
Hitchman was in charge of Grange 
insurance for Clatsop County and 
Sheets, charter member of Olney 
Grange, received honors on many 
occasions for her work in home 
economics and legislative pro- 
cesses. 

ON 


ANOTHER OCCASION 


Pacific subordinate honored Mrs. 
Harold Tagg and Josephine Wooden 
for many years of faithful service. 
Music for the evening was furnished 
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“shaw put on by Lyle Ordway, Joe 


for 25 years of faithful Grange 
work, “active in community service 
as well, never failing in her duties 


jas horgemaker. and mother.” The ~ 


evening ended with a comic fashion 


Otradavec, Joe Fisher and Gus 
Anderson. 


... one of the chief 
purposes of Grange is 
to provide fun and 
fellowship for its 
members and good 
will in the 

community.’ 


Bill Larson was honored by Netel 
Grange in a “This Is Your Life” 
program for his years of leadership. 


Later,--Nellie. Ward, Wickiup, was---- 


recognized for 30 years of service. 
She was the oldest working charter 
member, had never missed a meet- 
ing, and at age 75 was still 
overseeing the upkeep of the 
Grange Hall. Nellie Ward died in 
1977 at age 97. 

Grangers at Jewell paid honor to 
Myrtle Slanger, matron of Juvenile 
Grange and home economist for 
Pomona Grange. Richard Sorenson, 
Erownsmead dairy farmer, was 
honored “because of his helping 
hand to his fellow men and because 
he is a credit to his community.” 
Joe and Sally Rohne, also 
Brownsmead dairy farmers, have 
both served as Grange masters in 


their unit. When Sally was electe 
in 1971, she was the first woman t 
hold that high office in thei 
Grange. 

One project that has cause 
interest and entertrinment throug 
the years is the lively travelin 
gavel. This involves a committe 
from one subordinate taking tl 
gavel and surprising the member 
of another subordinate just as the 
mesting la BeginAlhR., The vinitai 
then put on the program, or at lea: 
bring greetings from their own uni 
The procedure then progressi 
from subordinate to subordinate. 


MRS. KULLANID LENT me 
litle black book called “Place 
Visited” with names of visitir 
committees. Here again are fami 
iar names. A few are Clifford an 
Clare Ritter, Charlotte Actor 
Gilbert and Nina Adkins, Clarenc 
and Kathleen Kulland, Henry ar 


- Alice Tomberg, Oliver and Ner 


Dunsmoer, James, Irene, and Jeu 
Borders, Don, Bonnie, Ed, Judy an 
Vivian Fisher, the Henningsens, th 
Marxens and many others. 

Several of the six subordinates | 
the county own their own halls ar 
rent them to other communi 
groups. Others :pensor variot 
money-raising projects for schola 
ships and community improvemer 
Olney Grange, with its be 
barbecue on the second Sunday 
each September, performs a cot 
munity service as well as earni: 
budget money. Likewi 
Brownsmead Grange makes all tl 
corn ealers happy with its annu 
corn feed, proceeds going for sche 
arships and building maintenance. 


In fact, one of the chief purpos: 
of Grange is to provide fun ar 
fellowship for its members ar 
good will in the community. Cla: 
Ritter, longtime member 
Brownsmead and then Wickit 
granges told me that when h 
husband Clifford died, Gran 
members rallied round her wi 
such love and support that th 
were like one big family. 


Clatsop County can well be pro 
of its Granges whose ideals are “t 
wise use of human and natu 
resources, the practice 
brotherhood and uderstanding, a 
pride in the American heritage 
It's good to call attention to the 
ideals during National Gran 
Week. 


Women who shaped history | 


Mother's Day is Sunday, May 8. A 
quotation frequently proclaimed by 
eloquent speakers about this time of 
year is Wm. Ross Wallace’s “The 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world." Thus they pay tribute to the 
influence of mothers. 

I'd like to do my bit by mention- 
ing anme Oarly:day Amtoria women 
who went beyond their families to 
enrich the whole community. Natu- 
rally any such list must be in- 
complete. But let me start by telling 
you about one compilation that has 
already been made. 

A few years ago two women 
writers traveled the country gather- 
ing information for a book they 
wanted to publish. They were Lynn 
Sherr, a television journalist, and 
her co-worker, Jurate Kasickas. 
They said that since history was 
filled with the achievements of 
mon, they wanted io ¢elebrate tha 


importance of women. Their book 


turned out to be a state-by-state 


travelogue of 1,500 women and the | 


places where they made history. 
They gave it the title “The Ameri- 
can Women’s Gazeteer”’ and 
published it in 1976. 

After spending several days in 
Astoria doing interviews, visiting 
the library, the museums and 
cemeteries, they selected four 
women who they said had been 
influential in molding early Astoria. 
1 wonder if you and I would have 
made the same choices. Here are 
the four. 


JANE BARNES: She spent one 
summer at Fort Astoria. We are 
familiar with her name for we 
celebrate Jane Barnes Day every 
year, (this year on Saturday, May 
21). Fort Astoria, as it was becom- 
ing Fort George, was a busy trading 
post when in April 1814, Jane 
Barnes, a Portsmouth, England, 
barmaid, set her dainty foot on our 
river bank. She thus earned fame 
by becoming the first white woman 
here 30 years before the pioneers. 

Chief Factor Donald McTavish, 
coming to take charge of Fort 
George, hed become enchanted 
with the maid a few days and nights 
before sailing and had invited her to 
come with him to provide all the 
comforts of home. 

Unfortunately, McTavish was 
drowned shortly after arrival, but 
the beauteous Jane did not lack 
admirers, among them Casakas, 


son of the great Indian chief 
Comcomly, He rowed his boat from 
Chinook land across the river to 
persuade her to become his prin- 
cess. He promised that his four 
other wives would wait on her and 
s 


ast Then and 


Day 1843. Bethenia was married, 
had a son, and was deserted by her 
husband while still in her teens. 
Ambitious for herself and her child, 
she survived great hardships to 
become a successful teacher in 


Now 
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she would always have plenty of fat 
salmon to eat. When Jane re- 
peatedly refused this princely offer, 
fort officiala hoard a rumer that ahe, 
might be kidnapped. Accordingly 


they put Jane Barnes on the next 
ship going out, which took her by 
way of China back to Portsmouth 
where she had many tales to tell. 


HELEN CELIAST SMITH: She 
was an Indian princess, daughter of 
Clatsop Chief Coboway. She lived 
for some years at Fort Vancouver 
where she met Solomon Smith, 
teacher at the fort. After they were 
marred in 1822, Smith set up a 
school near Salem and also taught 
at the Jason Lee Mission. 

But Celiast wanted to return to 
her own people on Clatsop Plains. 
There they established their home 
and started a school on present-day 
Ridge Road beyond Smith Lake. A 
granite stone marked ‘Smith 
Mission” now points out the loca- 


‘tion. Celiast is buried with her 


husband in Pioneer Cemetery ad- 
jacent to Pioneer Presbyterian 
Church where the large tombstone 
honors the two as the first school- 
teachers in Oregon. The Gazeteer 
says of Helen Celiast Smith ‘She 
served as heroic mediator between 
whites and Indians. More than once 


she stopped Indian raids 
singichandedly.” 
BETHENIA OWENS-ADAIR: 


First woman doctor west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Born in Missouri 
in 1840, she came to Oregon by 
covered wagon with her parents, 
Thomas and Sarah Owens. They 
arrived in Astoria on Christmas 


Astoria and a milliner in Roseburg. 
In 1880 she earned her doctor's 
degree at the University of 


Michigan Medical Mchool,. then. 


practiced in Portland. `œ - ``- 


‘A few years ago two 
women writers 
traveled the country 
gathering information 

for a book. 

They said that since 
history was filled with 
the achievements of 
men, they wanted to 
celebrate the 
importance of 
women.’ 


Dr. Bethenia became a powerful 
influence in Oregon legislation as 
she campaigned statewide for pro- 
hibition, women's rights and family 
planning. In midlife she marred 
Col. John Adair Jr., son of Gen. 
John Adair, first collector of 
customs for Oregon Territory and 
one of the founders of Astoria. Dr. 
Adair gave courageous medical 
service in Astoria and Warrenton 
until her death in 1926. 

When the authors of the Gazeteer 
searched for her grave In Ocean 
View Cemetery, they were dis- 
mayed to find it poorly marked and 
neglected. In 1975 a group of local 
historians received contributions 
which provided a suitable memorial 


stone. By the time the book was 
published, the authors were able to 
quote the inscription on the stone, 
“Bethenia Owens-Adair, Feminist. 
Teacher, Physician and Social Re- 
former.” In Astoria the Owens- 
Adair apartment complex perpetu- 
ates her name. 


NARCISSA WHITE KINNEY: 
Born and educated in Pennsylvania, 
Narcissa White was already a 
temperance leader when she was 
sent in 1884 to lobby for legislative 
support on the west coast. She 
settled In Astoria to fight the evils 
of Swilltown. A young woman of 
energy and charm, “she gave such 
eloquent and persuasive speeches 
that those who heari! never forgot 
them.” 

In 1888 she marricd Marshall J. 
Kinney whose Astoria salmon can- 
nery was the largest in the world. 
After an extended wedding trip to 
Europe, they returned to the house 
on Eighth and Franklin streets 
which they had purchased from 
Conrad Boelling. It is now the home 
of the Don Marshalls. 

After the death of their infant san, 
Narcissa Kinney involved hers If 
more and more in civic affairs. S}: 
organized a local chapter of the 
Women's Christian Temperance 
Union, later becoming state presi- 
dent. She was delegate to the 
national convention in Baltimore 
where she told of the evil effect of 


. alcohol on the Indians and sang a 


song in the Chinook lar guage. 

Narcissa was active in the Pre- 
sbylerian Church, where she gave 
many of her speeches. In 1893 she 
represented Astoria at the laun- 
ching of the Battleship Oregon in 
San Francisco. She organized the 
first public library in Astoria, 
serving as secretary and board 
member. When she jied she left 
$500 for ils expansion, 

In 1899 Narcissa White Kinney 
suffered a stroke ard after two 
years of illness she died in Portland 
at age 47. The Gazetcer eulogizes 
her as “the good saint of art and 
literature.” 

eee 

When I started this column I 
intended to add to this list of four 
historic women some choices of my 
own, Now I'll save those for next 
week. In the meantime you might 
be thinking about whom you would 
choose. 


3 women who molded Astoria 


Last week I said I would choose 
some early-day Astoria women to 
add to the four described in the 
American Women’s Gazeteer. What 
a week I've had! Even now I’m sure 
I have missed some of your favor- 
ites. 

You will recall that the four 
Astoria women included in the 
Sherr-Kastckas book of women who 
have made their mark in the United 
States were Jane Barnes, Helen 
Celiast Smith, Dr. Bethenia 


Owens-Adair, and Narcissa Kinney. 
To that roster I proudly add the 


following who by their talent and 
energy have also earned a place in 
history. 


DR. CLARA YOUNG WAFFLE, 
born in 1874, was the daughter of 
Benjamin Young, wealthy salmon 
packer. She grew up In the family 
home at 3652 Duane St. and lived 
there till her death in 1953. In 1910 
she married Dr. Eldred Waffle. The 
next year they studied medicine in 
Europe where she also took classes 
in music and art. Upon their return 
they set up offices in the Clatsop 
Building at 12th and Commercial 
streets, later in the Young Building 
al 14th and Commercial. Dr. Clara 
specialized in child care and de- 
livering babies. Many grateful 
mothers named their infant daugh- 
ters Clara in honor of their attentive 


doctor. 
Both Drs. Waffle were active in 
community affairs. Dr. Clara 


worked with the YWCA and was 
president of the Friday Music Club 
in 1928. For 16 years she was 
instructor of nurses at St. Mary's 
training school and was like a 
mother to many other young women 
in town. The Swenson sisters, Leila 
and Adelaide, who grew up next 
door, remember what kind people 
the Waffles were. 

Daughter Josephine Waffle 
Swanson was reared in the family 
home and lived there till her death 
in 1981. She was salutatorian of 
Astoria High School Class of ‘31, 
was queen of the '34 Regatta, was 
married to Harry Swanson in 10. 


and taught English at the high 
school for 19 years. The handsome 
Victorian house, home to four 
generations of the Young family 
and listed on the National Register 
of Historic Places, now serves as a 


the country, like a mother hen. She 
prepared periodically for flu 
epidemics. She inspected saloons in 
town and wanted the county people 
to clean up their “dirty beer 
gardens." She persuaded the ladies 


64 


bed and breakfast inn. 


DR. NELLIE VERNON moved 
here from Portland in 1903 and 
never again was Astoria quite the 
same. A smallish woman with 
enormous energy and determina- 
tion, she left husband James and 
two sons to keep the home fires 
burning while she achieved her 
doctor of medicine degree al the 
University of Oregon. When she 
returned she established her office 
in the basement of the family home 
located where the Walters Apart- 
ments now stand across from the 
public library. Then she proceeded 
to sanitize Astoria. In 1908 she was 
appointed as county health officer 
to head the public health program 
she had formulated, which duties 
she carried on until her death 40 
years later. In 1915 she took on the 
job of city health officer as well. 

In both capacities Dr. Vernon 
pursued public health with vigor. 
She kept such an eagle eye on food 
services that restaurateurs claimed 
Dr. Nellie could sniff a germ a mile 
away. She waged war against 
tuberculosis all too prevalent in the 
moist climate. She organized 
Christmas Seal sales and went out 
selling them herself. She set up the 
first mandatory immunization 
programs and hovered over 
schools, even the small ones out in 
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of Astor Street to be tested regu- 
larly for “diseases related to their 
trade." In 1919 she notified the 
postmaster that the post office was 
unsanitary and “unfit for human 
use.” (Our present post office was 
built 14 years later.) 

Dr. Nellie Vernon died in 1949, her 
husband In 1925. They are buried at 
Vancouver, Wash., where in their 
early ears they had farmed on Mili 
Plain. Their son, George, remained 
in Astoria. He was the father of 
well-known Astorign Leonard 
Vernon, who retired recently as 
production manager for the media 
center at ESD. We in Clatsop 
County still benefit from the health 
programs that his _ zealous 
grandmother set into motion. 


MAY SPEXARTH MILLER, born 
in Astoria in 1894, graduated from 
Astoria High School with the Class 
of ‘11. In 1917 she was married to 
Ira S. Miller and had three children. 
Astoria dentist Dr. Rodney Miller is 
a son. The family home was 
demolished in 1977 to make way for 
the Astoria Clinic Annex. 

May Miller was an individual 
wilh purpose. She expressed her 
opinions with determination and 
pursued her purposes with tenacity. 
Because of these qualities, she 


molded history in Astoria. She was 
a member of the garden ciub and 


the Columbia River Maritime 
Museum, but it ‘was her love of 
Astoria and its history that con- 
sumed her energy. As longtime 
secretary of the Claisop County 
Historical Society, she wrote 
hundreds of letters answering 
questions from people all over the 
nation as they sought tv trace their 
roots to Clatsop's pioneers. 

Actually, if it were not for May 
Miller and those who worked 
steadfastly with her, Clatsop 
County weuld not heve Fiavei 
Mansion which is now its outstand- 
ing historical museum. In 1936, 
Mrs. Miller took on the City of 
Astoria when it planned to tear 
down the deteriorating building. A 
Fiavel granddaughter had donated 
the Victorian mansion to Clatsop 
County. When the county decided it 
couldn’t afford to maintain the 
place, Mrs. Miller, bitterly opposed 
by many, led the community 
through three tax levy elections to 
finally win a tax base. Then she 
paid the county $1 to grant 
authority to the historical society to 
develop and operate the place as a 
museum. 

Then what does one do with a 
20-room building needing a new 
foundation, a new roof, and a 
restored = everything-in-between? 
May Miller got donated funds and. 
volunteers to help her scrub and’: 
paint and work in the overgrown 
yard. Gradually the project caught 
on; the Historical Society grew; 
corporations and individuals gave 
money until in 1987 the restoration 
of Flavel House was practically 
complete. 

However, May Miller didn’t live 
to see the final step. She died In 
August 1986 at age 91. She had 
devoted 50 years of her life to the 
care and preservation of Flavel 
House and enhanced the historic 
values of this community. 
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T found other names taat I wanted 


to include in this colurin, but they 
must wait for another tiine. 
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At noon Saturday, the newest 
feature on Astoria’s historical land- 
scape will be dedicated. The 
monument in memory of Ranald 
MacDonald, a native Astorian and 
the first English teacher in Japan, 
will be unveiled in public ceremo- 
nies attended by dignitaries of the 
Pacific Northwest and Japan. A 
film crew has flown from Japan to 
record the event for an hourlong 
documentary to be shown 
throughout that country. Northwest 
news reporters will also be on hand. 

Who was Ranald MacDonald and 
why does he have a place in local 
history? MacDonald was a half- 
breed child born at Fort Astoria 
(Fort George) in the spring of 1824. 
He grew up to become a major 
influence in opening Japan to world 
trade. His father, Archibald 
MacDonald, was chief factor at the 
Hudson's Bay fur trading post, stiil 
known at that time as Fort George. 
His mother was Princess Raven, 
daughter of Chief Comcomly. Thus 
Ranald came from royal blood, for 
Comcomly was chief of the Chinook 
nation, possessed great wealth in 
material goods and slaves, had 

ted the Lewis and Clark party 

AÑ the Astor company, and was 

ited with being the first Col- 
umbia River bar pilot. 

Chief Comcomiy made the wed: 
ding of his daughter a memorable 
affair befitting the union of an 
Indian princess with the chief factor 
of the fur trading post. A procession 
of 50 canoes, all gaily decorated, 
escorted the bride from Chinook 
headquarters across the Columbia 
River (site of the present town of 
Chinook) to the landing now 
marked on Commercial Street by 
Tidal Rock. From there. up to the 
fort (now Fort Astoria Park), 
Comcomly carpeted the path with 
sea otter skins that he presented as 
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Raven’s dowry: 

The couple’s son, Ranald, was 
born in the spring of 1924. Later he 
chose Feb. 3 as his birthday for that 
was his father’s birthdate. Princess 
Raven died soon after his birth. His 
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1848 at the age of 24, he shipped out 
as a deck hand on a whaling ship 
bound for the Sea of Japan. When 
near the northern tip of Hokkaido, 
he paid the ship’s captain for a 
27-foot sailboat, a quadrant and a 
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father reared the child carefully, 
and his grandfather adored him. 
Both wanted him to have thé 
benefits of education. Accordingly 
when young Ranald was 8, he was 
sent to Fort Vancouver to attend the 
school that Dr. John McLoughlin 
had organized, the first west of the 
Rockies. Later he went to live with 
his father’s family in Toronto 
where, excelling in classes, he 


- completed his formal education. 


For the two centuries following 
1636, when Christianity was out- 
lawed in Japan, that country was in 
a period of extreme isolation. For- 
eigners were forbidden to enter, 
and Japanese returning from a 
foreign country were put to death. 
Now young MacDonald with his 
keen mind and expanding interests 
began to theorize that there might 
be a racial link between his own 


American Indian ancestry and that ' 


of the Japanese. = 


With a sincere desire to make 
{riends with the people of Japan, in 


few days’ provision, and set out 
alone on his adventure. 

On the third day, within sight of a 
fishing village on Rishiri Island, he 
lifted the plug of his boat and let it 
half fill with water that he might 
‘appear to be a sailor in distress. He 
was rescued by friendly Ainu fish- 
ermen, turned over to local Japa- 
nese authorities, and finally sent as 
a prisoner to Nagasaki on the 
southern tip of Japan. 

Because of MacDonald's 
friendliness, good judgment, and 
love of books, while still in prison he 
was permitted to instruct 14 Japa- 
nese scholars in conversational 
English. Some of these students 
became interpreters for the Japa- 
nese government when dealing with 
Commodore Perry in 1854. Thus it, 
was a native of Astoria who had a 
part in opening trade with Japan. ` 

After nine months MacDonald 
was safely deported when an Amer- | 
ican ship stopped at Nagasaki to 
pick up a shipwrecked crew. He 
then spent several years working in 
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MacDonald helped open Japan 


mines in Australia and living In 
Europe. He later returned to 
Toronto, then went west to British 
Columbia, where he became in- 
volved in unsuccessful mining ven- 
tures. Sometime around 1890, 
MacDonald returned to Astoria to 
see if anything was left of his 
grandfather’s estate, but it was all 
gone. About that time he moved to 
Kettle Falls, Wash., northwest of 
Spokane. There he made his home 
jin a smali cabin near the home of a 
‘relative. He spent his time with his 
books and writing about his travels 
but was never able to find a 
publisher. 


MacDonald died in 1894 at the age 
of 70. He is buried near Kettle Falls, 
where a large granite stone marks 
his grave. Thirty years after his 
death, the Eastern Washington His- 
torical Society printed 1,000 copies 
of his autobiography, “Ranald 
MacDonald: The Narrative of his 
early life on the Columbia River 
under the Hudson’s Bay Regime . . 
. and of His Great Adventure to 
Japan.” The books did not have 
wide distribution, and unsold copies 
languished for 50 years on the 
shelves of the Historical Society, 
while in his birthplace of Astoria, 
later residents had never heard his 
name, 


In 1972 Bruce Berney, director of 
Astoria Public Library, read 
MacDonald's book and realized the 
significance of his place In Astoria 
history. He made some contacts to 
have him recognized locally. These 
led to ah amazing chain of events, 
culminating In tomorrow's ceremo- 
nies. Thus, the little boy born on 
-these shores 164 years ago has now 
received international recognition. 

More about this chain of events 
next week. 
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Discovery of Astoria’s native son 


Last Saturday, May 21, was a 

roud day for Astoria. Another 
Maiepost in history was commem- 

“%ed with the unveiling of the 
inonument to Ranald MacDonald at 
Fort Astoria Park, the site of his 
birth. 

Consuls from Japan and Great 
Britain were in town as well as 
television crews from Portland and 
Japan. Dignitarles and tourists 
added thair tribute to Aatoria’s 
native son who in 1848 became the 
first teacher of English in Japan. 
Relatives of MacDonald came from 
Washington and Montana. 

Crowds under sunny skies en- 
joyed the dedication ceremonies, 
the parade, Jane Barnes festivities 
and the ice cream social. Astorians 
are proud of all these events and of 
the fine public spirit which coordi- 
nated them so successfully. While 
extending hospitality to the many 


. distinguished guests, they added a 


new dimension to Astoria’s historic 


“sites, the-enduring ‘monument to 


Ranald MacDonald and ties across 
the Pacific. 
Isn't it interesting how sometimes 
a small routine action starts a chain 
: reactions that leads to something 
ig? 


THAT HAPPENED BACK in 1972 
when Bruce Berney, director of 
Astoria Public Library, was 
routinely weeding the collection. 


hat means examining the shelves 
weed out those books that haven't 


n checked out for five years or 


“more, thereby gaining space for 


newer, more useful volumes. 

In so doing, he removed a book 
obviously old and unused. As he was 
about to set it aside for the next 
book sale, he noted that it was a 
copy of the 1923 edition of Ranald 
MacDonald’s autobiography. 


‘Berney didn't have the slightest 


notion who Ranald MacDonald was, 
but the long inscription on the title 
page caught his eye. “Ranald 
MacDonald, The Narrative of his 
early Life on the Columbia under 
the Hudson's Bay Regime; of his 
Experiences in the Pacific Whale 
Industry; and of his Great Adven- 
ture in Japan; with a Sketch of his 
Later Life on the Western Frontier, 
1824-1894.” 

Since Berney had been an English 
teacher in Japan from 1961-63 and 
the book dealt both with life on the 
Columbia and in Japan, he set it 
aside for his own reading. Imagine 
his tively interest when he read that 
MacDonald was born in Fort Asto- 
ria when it was being operated by 
Hudson’s Bay Company as Fort 
George and that he had become the 
first English teacher in Japan. His 
father was Archibald MacDonald, 
chief factor of the fur trading post; 


øN" mother, Princess Raven, daugh- 


ter of the great Chinook chief, 
Comcomly. 

As library director, Berney likes 
to plan special events in which the 
community can share, so he says of 
his discovery, “That was about the 
time that readers of Peanuts comic 
strip were celebrating Beethoven's 
birthday, so I thought Astorians 
might as well celebrate the 150th 


anniversary of Ranald 
MacDonaid,” 


q 
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` ame event took pinoa on Sunday - 


` Afternoon, Feb. 3, 1974, (anniversa- 
ry of MacDonald’s birth and also of 
Berney’s). The event was sponsored 
by the Astor Library Friends 
Association, R.F. “Rip” Van 
Winkle, president, and the consul 
general of Japan and the Japanese 
Ancestral Society of Portland. They 
brought dancers and musicians who 
performed Japanese selections, 
Mayor Harry Steinbock extended 
Astoria’s welcome. Programs list- 
ing the events of the day and a 
sketch of MacDonald’s life wefe 
later distributed to major libraries 
and to the Japanese press In North 
America and Japan. l 
Several years later, Professor 
Torao Tomita of Tokyo was re- 
turning to Japan after serving as 
visiting professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity. He had read the program of 
the MacDonald celebration ánd had 
come to Astoria to learn more. 
Berney was able to procure for him 
one of the remaining copies of the 
autobiography, now a collector’s 
item. Dr. Tomita translated it into 
Japanese and published it in Japan 
in 1980. Now MacDonald is almost a 
folk hero in Japan as people admire 
him for his bravery in shipwrecking 
himself, iù going to prison, and 
giving himself as a teacher of 
English to those students who were 
permitted to have contact with him, 
all in the spirit of friendship. Some 
of these students became leaders in 
the modernization of Japan. 


THROUGH THE YEARS other 
people from the Northwest, Canada 
and Japan have come to Astoria to 
learn more about Astoria’s native 
son. Meantime, Berney began to 
wish for a sultable monument to 
MacDonald, now known and re- 
spected internationally. He realized 
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‘of the American Legion gift of twin 


it would have special interest for 
Japanese seamen who often visit 
Astoria and for the increasing 
number of tourists. He obtained 
permission from the Astoria City 
Council to place such a monument 
In Fort Astoria Park. Then, as 
always, what about money to fund 
the project? 

Berney tells the rest of the story. 
“Last May Clatsop County Histori- 
cal Society sponsored the dedication 


flagpoles at Fort Astoria so the 
British flag could fly there as it did 
in 1814. Members of consulates in 
Portland were invited and Mr. Sugi 
came to represent Japan. At the 
reception I told him the MacDonald 
story. Later the Portland Japanese 
community entered the project with 
enthusiasm promising to provide 
half the funds if Astorians would 
give the other half.” 


‘Communities on both 
sides of the Pacific 
show a widening 
interest in the 
achievements of 

Ranald MacDonald.’ 


Berney continues, “Before I had 
time to worry much about raising 
local funds, I saw our friend 
Susanna Von Reibold come Into the 
library. She has been a student of 
Japanese literature and art for 
years. When I told her about the 
project, she wrote a check for 
Astoria’s half of the expense. 

“By January all the money had 
come in, including personal dona- 
tions from the Japanese consul 
general and his assistants. The 
Thompson brothers of Astoria 
Granite Works made generous ar- 
rangements in ordering the stone. 
The gray granite slab measures 6% 
inches thick, 4 feet wide and 6 feet 
high plus a pentagonal bar repre- 
senting the gate to Japanese 
shrines. The inscription is engraved 
in both English and Japanese. It is 
the largest stone the Thompsons 
have ever prepared. They had to 


remodel their workshop to ac- 
commodate it. Now the impressive 
monument is in place without gov- 
ernment aid or public solicitation." 
Dick Thompson says, “The design 
which Bruce Berney created for us 
was so well done that we proceeded 
at once with the styling and en- 
graving with very little change.” 


COMMUNITIES ON BOTH sides 
of the Pacific show a widenin 
interest In the achievements o 
Ranald MacDonald. As a result, a 
Frierids of MacDonald Society has 
been formed at the suggestion of 
Mr. Mas Tomita, president of 
Epson Portland computer 
manufacturing plant, who agreed to 
serve as chairman. Vice chairmen 
are Dr. Stephen Kohl, Japanese 
language and literature professor at 
the University of Oregon and Bruce 
Berney. Secretary is Barbara 
„Peeples, Portland. Its purpose is to 
dfaw yor bog Pacio = 

ri 
aeh inspired MacDonald. ied 

The dedication ceremonies on 
May 21 were preceded by several 
Interesting events. When Japanese 
television became interested in 
filming an hourlong documentary, 
phone calls and trips across the 
Pacific helped complete arrange- 
ments. Douglas Willlams, news 
reporter for the Sapporo station, 
happened to be in Astoria making 
plans for his camera crew when the 
flatbed truck rolled up to the 
Granite Works bringin the 
$,000-pound slab to the end of its 
journey from the cutting in a 
quarry south of Oakland, Callf., toa 
stone works near St. Cloud, Minn., 
for fabricating and fo Astoria for 
engraving and setting. 

Another interesting note: Dr. 
Tomita, who years before had 
detoured to Astoria on his return to 
Japan, came from Japan last week 
to be the keynote speaker at the 
seminar which preceded the cere- 
monies. 


STILL ANOTHER DETAIL in 
this chain of events is that the 
Rotary Club on the fishing Island of 
Rishiri has set a wooden marker on 
the place where MacDonald first 
went ashore. They have sent a 
contribution to Friends of 
MacDonald Society and have of- 
fered a friendship affiliation with 
the Astoria Rotary Club. President 
Don Morden has appointed David 
Kamp chairman of the committee 
to consider such a tie. 

So once again, we can observe 
that one small action can result in a 
surprising chain of events. A new 
insight into Astorta’s history and its 
outreach got started because the 
librarian at Astoria Public Library 
was weeding the bookshelves. 


Chinese add to Astoria’s heritage 


Miss Minnie Lum, 83, died on 
F) , May 27, 1983. At the close of 
¥morial service, the organ at 
Ca... well’s Luce-Layton chapel rang 
out the rollicking tune, “For I’m a 
Yankee Doodle Dandy.” That was 
the way Minnie Lum wanted to be 
remembered for she was proud to 
be an American. 

The Rev. John Goodenberger of 
the Astoria Presbyterian Church 
recalls that by Minnie’s request, 
“America, the Beautiful’ and 
other features of the service 
expressed her fervent patriotism. 

Minnie Lum, aunt of Astorians 
Duncan Law, Kenneth Lum and Dr. 
Duane Jue, was a hairdresser first 
in Portland and then in Astoria. 
Patrons were scarce until one day 
she happened to marcel the hair of 
a landlady on Astor Street. After 
that, suecess came rapidly as the 
“ladies of the night” wanted her to 

. do their hair. Eventually she built 
her own home and shop at 263 Fifth 
Street where she lived until her 
death. 


She asked that all remembrances 
go to the Astoria YMCA. 


NOT EVERY CHINESE funeral 
has expressed such a happy note, 
for early day ceremonies were 
formal in the Chinese tradition, 

saing respect by way of de» 
Pore or less elaborate depen- 

‘on the wealth and social status 
of the deceased. The following item 
appeared in the June 18, 1886, issue 
of the Weekly Astorian, 


“Win Sing, a man of some 
importance among his people, died 
and was buried in ceremonies 
befitting his status. The crimson 
banner over Chinese headquarters 
was flown at half mast. The funeral 
was held the day after his death. No 
expense was spared. 


“The hearse drawn by two white 
horses headed the funeral pro- 
cession. A Chinese man sat beside 
the driver scattering oblong pleces 
of paper punctured with nine 
holes.” The mourners believed that 
the Evil Spirit had to go in and out 
of the holes of all the strips before it 
could catch up with the deceased. 
By that time the body would have 
been safely buried. 

“After the hearse came the fami- 
ly members, the wife, the brother 


A 


and the sister-in-law, grieving 
loudly. They walked all the way to 
the gravesite in the woods on the 
hill, the brother carrying a plate of 
fruit. 

“Following them were the hired 


himself.” 

In an article for Cumtux (Winter 
1982), Warrenton native Lloyd 
Ferrell, now with the Social Securi- 
ty Administration in Beaverton, 
described the early Warrenton 
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mourners dressed in white. They 
were wailing loudly as they chanted 
the virtues of the departed aa if to 
earn the $2.50 they were being paid. 
With them was a paid orchestra 
riding in a carriage rending the air 
with the clash of cymbals and the 
thumping of drums. Behind them 
sat musicians dressed in yellow 
playing a flute, a fiddle and ringing 
a bell. 

“Finally closing the procession 
were three wagons loaded with 
food, cooked rice, roast beef, soft 
biscuits, baked ~— sn e 
dried fish, id, on bam 
duck guards, ground sweet 
potatoes and other delicacies. On 
the gravesite, attendants placed 
three coats, one pair of pants, an 
inkstand, pens, tablets and ink.” 

When the grave was filled in and 
covered, the chief mourners were 
showered with tea leaves, and the 
ceremony ended. Sadly, soon after, 
vandals ate the food and scattered 
litter. 


THE ABOVE EVENT occurred 
more than 100 years ago. In those 
days Chinese burials were in one 
corner of the Pioneer Cemetery at 
the top of 15th Street, the 
Greenwood Cemetery on Olney 
Road and perhaps in the almost 
forgotten cemetery in Warrenton. 

A news item in 1890 refers to the 
15th Street plot. “John W. Welch, 
working on the cemetery bulkhead, 
has sunk 13 anchor holes. Each one 
has struck a Chinese coffin. Chinese 
residents are complaining about the 
desecration, but the coffins are so 
thick that the contractor can’t help 
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acreage called the potters’ field. He 
said that old-timers remembered 
the plot, now a part of Ocean View, 
and recalled that the Chinese sec- 


‘Minnie, the daughter 
of Chinese 
. immigrants, showed 
her love for America 
in continuous acts of 
service, buying 
bonds, helping with 
wartime relief work, 
and being a friend to 
countless in need. So 
in her last days, she 
planned the memorial 
service to be her final 
testimony to her love 
of country and desire 
to serve.’ 


ground for Chinese laborers who 
died while building dikes in the 
1870s to turn swamps into pasture 
lands for D.K. Warren's cattle. 
Miles of dikes were built with 
shovel and wheelbarrow around 


land which later became Warren- . 


ton’s townsite. 


The first Chinese buried in Ocean 
View Cemetery was He Quong Sing, 
uncle of Astorilans Harvey and 
Arthur Chan. He and their father, 
He Tong Sing, were the first 
Chinese to graduate from Astoria 
High School, class of 1913. They 
were students of distinction, mem- 
bere of Torch Honor Society and 
various music groups. 

After graduation, He Quong was 
accepted at the University of Pit- 
tsburgh majoring in electrical engi- 
neering. When World War I came 
along, he wanted to enlist with his 
fellow students, but Chinese were 
not permitted to become U.S. citi- 
zens. The dean of the school wrote 
to President Woodrow Wilson who 
granted him permission to enlist. 


HE SERVED THE duration in 
Hurope where he contracted 
tuberculosis, dying two years after 
his return. Up to, .that..time, n 
Chinese had been buried, in Ocea 
View Cemetery, but upon arrange 
ments made by the local America 
Legion, Post 12, He Quong Sing was 
buried there with full military 
honors. No distinction in burial 
sections is observed in Ocean View 
or any other local cemetery, but 
family plots naturally tend to form 
clusters. 

Funerals for Chinese le now 
follow the traditional Chris fan or- 
der of service. Local Chinese resi- 
dents give great credit to the 
church people who reached out to 
them. John Lum tells how members 
of the Baptist Church, especially a 
Mrs. McCollom, went every Sunday 
morning gathering up Chinese chil- 
dren for Sunday school. He re- 
members how church women 
helped young wives like his mother 
iearn American ways and he re- 
members too Mrs. Snell who en- 
couraged him in the study of music. 
Now he has been pianist and 
organist for the First Baptist 
Church for 40 years. When that 
church recently honored old-time 
members, three of the nine were 
Chinese, Flora Chan and John and 
Clara Lum. Others with 50 years or 
more as members so honored were 
Bert and Vivian Soderman, Lillian 
Emholt, Rachel Hanson, Laura 
Bolke and Wilma Williamson. 

And so traditions change and 
influences carry on as various 
peoples mold into one community. 


Author shares life on the river 


These days we're sort of halfway 
between two special occasions, 
Mane Week the latter part of 

Tad Father’s Day on June 19. 

The Columbia River Maritime 
Museum led the community in 


observance of the first with 
numerous nautical events. 


Families will mark the second by 
searching for a suitable gift for 
dear dad. I have a suggestion — 
give him a nautical book. I have in 
mind one written last year by 
Portlander Sam McKinney, “Reach 
of Tide, Ring of History.” I have 
trouble remembering the title, but I 
have only delight in reading the 
book. 


Capt. Ray Collins and his wife, 
Gail, lent me their copy, telling me 


hew much they had enjoyed it. 
After reading it, I proceeded to buy 


my own copy, for I knew I'd want to 
refer to it many times. 

McKinney writes of his life along 
the Columbia, starting with his 


memories of a childhood summer ` 


spent at a small fishing village near 
Eagle Cliff on the north bank. 
Through the years he worked at a 
variety of river jobs. To revive 
those experiences and to learn more 
about early life along the water, 
McKinney a few years ago got into 
his own small boat with a 10 
horsepower motor and started out. 
He followed the path of Robert 
ship across the bar. On up 
t er he traveled, envisioning 
how the primeval environs had 
looked to Gray and his crew on the 
Columbia Rediviva in 1792. 
McKinney takes his readers as 
far upriver as Beacon Rock, 141 
` miles inland, where the effects of 
ocean tides are almost ended, hence 
“Reach of Tide” in the book’s title. 
Ali along the way, the author 
explored inlets and islands, old 
fishing villages and newer settle- 
. ments, giving reasons for their 


demise or survival, thus the title. 


segment “Ring of History.” 


McKinney writes with such artistry 
that from the “misty magic of early 
day till the haunting shadows of 
sunset glow,” his readers share the 
moods of the river while they also 
learn the facts of history — and 
what fascinating history it is. 


Early in his book the author 
emphasizes the . ‘significance of 
Gray’s discovery 196 years ago. 
Since the early 1700s, Spanish, 


Russian and British ships had 


visited bays and inlets along the 
ly -| D 
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ahs 


igs Coast, trading for sea otter 
a aver pelts, but none di 
cerned the mouth of the great river. 
Thus it was Gray who changed the 
map of the hemisphere. 


a a ee E 
‘On up the river he 
traveled, envisioning 
how the primeval 
environs had looked 
to Gray and his crew 


on the Columbia 
Rediviva in 1792.’ 


McKinney introduces Gray as 
“an American free trader.” He 
continues, “Under his command the 
ship Columbia Rediviva was the 
first American , ship to make a 
round-the-world voyage. In 1792 
Gray was on his second trading 
voyage to the Northwest coast. His 
practice was to sail close along the 
shore seeking smali bays that might 
shelter natives willing to trade. It 
was a practical Yankee desire for 
trade and profit that prompted him 
to hazard the crossing of the 
shallow bar of an unknown inlet on 
the morning of 11 May 1792.” 


This is the way Gray described: 


the event In his log: “At 8 a.m. 
being a little to windward of the 


entrance of the Harbor, bore away 
‘and ran in east-north-east between 


the breakers, having from five to 
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seven fathoms of water. When we 
were over the bar, we found this to 
be a large river of fresh water, up 
which we steered.” With this terse 
statement, Robert Gray launched 
the Columbia River into history. 


` McKinney continues his book by 


deseribing his crossing of the bar 
and an account of physical 


aspects of the river. He mentions 
that the Columbia carries the com- 
bined waters’of a five-state, two- 
nation area, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, western Montana, the 


_ northwest corner of Wyoming and 
' southwest British Columbia, that its 


flow is double that of the Missouri 


and 10 times greater than the: 


Colorado. — 

By the time I finished reading 
McKinney’s description of bar and 
tidal action, 3 understood better 
than before why the river is so 
dangerous. He concluded this sec- 
tion with this: “It is this condition 
of the fast ebbing current in col- 
lision with the incoming wave and 
wind that creates the dreaded 
conditions of the Columbia River 


. bar.” 


McKinney’s next chapters com- 
ment on early bar pilots and Tom 
Clark’s long tenure in the pilots’ 
office. He pays tribute to the Coast 
Guard and the history of Fort 
Clatsop. Then in his journey he 
arrives at Astoria. I wish I had 
space to quote the whole chapter, 
but Astorians will enjoy reading It 
for themselves. 

He spent his last day here on the 
Lewis and Clark River and Youngs 
Bay. He concludes the chapter with 
this: “Ahead of me, Astoria was a 
glittering hillside of lights ,sur- 
rounded by a crimson river re- 
flecting a setting sun on the horizon 


of the sea. City, river, ocean and a 
backdrop of black-green hills. What 
more, I thought, could a place be? . 
.. Astoria’s future is what it has 
always been — a place that stirs 
men’s dreams with visions of things 
possible, it, waits only to again be 


As he proceeds on upstream, the 
author gives nostalgic descriptions 
of what he calls “forgotten shores," 
such places as Deep River, Hungry 
Harbor, Svensen, Clifton and many 
others on both sides of the river. He 
comments on the coming of the 
steamboat with this last word about 
Astoria. “In 1850, Astoria launched 
the first steamboat to be built on the 
river. Appropriately, it was named 
Columbia. The ship began regular 
passenger and freight service be- 
ween Astoria and Oregon City and 
the run was an immediate suc- 
cess.” 

Then McKinney takes his reader 
to the end of his journey and the end 
of his book. “Beacon Rock, 141 
miles inland from the mouth of the 
Columbia, stands at the head of the 
tide on the river. For nearly 150 
miles I had followed along the 
unchanged water level of the 
shoreline, visiting sites of old Indian 
villages, camps of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, the rotting piera 
of early river communities, and the 
islands of the lower river.... I 
went ashore at Beacon Rock and 
climbed the zig-zag stairway butit 
by Portlander Henry Biddle in 1918. 
From its 840-foot summit, I looked 
upriver to the barrier of Bonneville 
Dam which marked the end of my 
journey on the Columbia.” 

tee 

“Reach of Tide, Ring of History” 
is a happy book for people of the 
Lower Columbia. It offers the 
history of familiar places and some 
not-so-familiar, history bathed in 
beauty by the author who loves the 
river. 

The book may be purchased at 
local bookstores and is on loan at 
the Astoria Public Library. Sam 
McKinney is presently working with 
the Oregon Historical Society, 
planning for the 1992 bicentennial 
celebration of Robert Gray’s 1792 
exploration of the Columbia River. 


Women who shaped Astoria 


Some time ago I ventured to 
choose the names of early-day 
women in Astoria to supplement the 

mi included in the nationally 
= Jibuted book on outstanding 
«erican women (Jane Barnes, 
Dr, Bethenia Owena-Adair, Cellast 
Smith, Narcissa Kinney). Of course 
I found it impossible to limit my 
choice to only the three I listed, so 
here are three more. Each woman 
has had an impact on Astoria In her 
own unique way. 


MARY STRONG KINNEY, born 
in Salem in 1959, was a major 
influence in business and legislative 
affairs in Clatsop County and in 
Oregon until her death in 1938. She 
and her husband, William S. 
Kinney, owned the Clatsep lumber 
mili on the site of the present 
plywood ; plant» -They had: tlinber 
interests in the county andvaseel- 
-oped ‘a ‘large: dairy" farm beyond 

Lewis and Clark’ School. In 1910 

they bullt the big stone house that 

still stands on the knoll beyond the 
school. After her husband’s death In 

1898 she carried on their business 

interests alone and raised their four 

sons. 

Mrs. Kinney was widely involved 
in community affairs. In 1916 she 
became justice of the peace, In 1081 
she was elected to the Oregon 
Legislature, the first woman in 
Clatsop County and the second in 

state to attain that post. In 1923 
Fes elected state senator, the 
« woman senator in Oregon. As a 
legislator she did much to aid 

Astoria’s recovery after the 1922 

fire. In her later years, she helped 

in the first efforts to preserve 

Flavel House. 

Kinney sons Kenneth and Alfred 
became doctors. Robert and 
William Jr. carried on business 
enterprises. In 1920 son William 

, married Dorothy Stone, who as the 
widowed Dorothy Stone Kinney was 
honored by Grace Episcopal Church 
in 1981 for her 40 years of service as 

church organist. l 

In December of 1943 a Liberty 
Ship launched in Portland was 
christened the Mary Strong Kinney. 
Thus five years after her death, 
Mary Strong Kinney was honored 
as a woman of achievement who 
had shaped history in Oregon. 


MARY HURD ELMORE, wife of 
Samuel Elmore, was born in 1846 in 
Michigan. When she died in 1921, 
the obituary paid her tribute as one 
of Astoria’s most widely known and 


Columbia River Packers Associa- 
tion. He acquired a fleet of ships 
and fishing boats, was president of 
the Port of Astoria and was elected 
mayor in 1891. $ 

At the height of his Industrial 
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highly respected citizens and a 
most generous philanthropist. 
igi:fThe- Hurd family: settled in:Sac- 


ramento, where daughter Mary:imet 
nand married young Samuel Elmore. 
: They moved'-to Astoria in 1881; 
Ee ee ES, 


‘Many letters brought 
comments such as, 
“She was always so 


willing to help that it 
. was easy to learn.” 


One student 
registering at Oregon 
State College was 
told, “Since you’ve 
had Miss Badollet for 
math teacher, we will 
put you in the full 
program- no 
bonehead math for 

you. 99 


` Elmore soon established the 
Elmore cannery which 100 years 
later was recognized as the oldest 
salmon cannery in the world. Its 
site at the foot of Second and Third 
. Streets is marked on the National 
Register of Historic Places. Elmore 
was one of the incorporators of the 


Involvement Samuel Wimore died in 
a car-train collision near Los 
r, Angeles: His:wife brought the body 
z-hore, arranged :fon.a funeral ih'the 
‘Methodist church: and: took: over 
: management of the businesses and 
the rearing of their three daughters. 

During the 40 years that Mary 
Elmore made her home in Astoria, 
she was prominently identified with 
practically every movement which 
had for its object the uplift of the 
community. She was a member of 
the library board, the YWCA and 
the board of Wiliamatte University, 
giving generously to all. She was an 
ardent supporter of the Methodist 
church, to which she gave the large 
pipe organ as a memorial to her 
husband. 

In 1905 the Elmores had bought 
the Wilkinson residence at the 
corner of 14th and Grand streets 
(Elmore Apartments since 1926). In 
both structure and furnishings, the 
residence was one of the most 
elegant in town. Ironically, the 
grandeur of the place was Mary 
Elmore’s tragedy. In 1920 as she 
entered the house elevator, the gate 
fell pitching her for 12 feet down the 
shaft. 

She remained an invalid until her 
death the following year, when she 

-was widely eulogized: “She used a 
great portion of her ample fortune 
for the alleviation of suffering. 
After World War I she personally 
supported a number of French 
orphans. She had great compassion 
for the poor and needy, and many a 
family in Clatsop County owes its 


relief to her bountiful hand.” 


DORA BADOLLET (1861-1939) 
taught school in Astoria for 52 
consecutive years. The first men- 
tion of her school career appeared 
when as a student she was awarded 
a prize for “faithful attendance and 
deportment” at Grace, Parish 
School. In 1879 she was listed as 
teacher In Astoria’s public school on 
the corner of Ninth and Exchange 
streets. By 1893 she was vice 
principal of the high school on the 
top floor of McClure School at 
Eighth and Franklin streets. When 
the new high school was bulit at the 
top of 16th Street (site of Clatsop 
Community College), she was 
named head of the math depart: 
ment, and later dean of girls. 

It is as a math teacher and friend 
to students that the name of Dora 


_Badollet evokes the warmest meni- 


ories. In 1970, when the college was 
ready to dedicate its new library 
building, a call went out for citizens 
to offer a suitable name. Hers was 
the name most frequently men- 
tioned, and so the college library 
became the Dora Badoliet Library. 

Many letters brought comments 
such as “She was always so willing 
to ayer that it was easy to learn.” 
One student registering at Oregon 
State College was told, “Since 
you’ve had Miss Badollet for math 
teacher, we will put you In the full 
program — no bonehead math for 
you.” 

In addition to her teaching, Dora 
Badollet was active in many com- 
munity affairs. For 42 years she 
served on the library board. She 
helped organize the YWCA. She was 
a member of the Astoria City 
Charter committee. When the Order 
of Eastern Star was formed, she 
was elected the first Worthy 
Matron. She was an active member 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

Dora Badollet died in 1939 at age 
78. Former governor A.B, Norblad 
was one of the casket bearers. The 


“Overflow crowd at the service heard 


Dora Badollet remembered as “the 
Florence Nightingale of education 
in Astoria,” and “the grand dame 
of education in Oregon.” 

More outstanding ladies In a later 
column. 


Rockwell: scientist and artist 


For a year and a half now, this 
YN has highlighted early men 
a “gomen whore foresight and 
e.f have made a difference in 
our community, Today one more is 
added to the list. 

I have known the name of Cleve- 
land Rockwell for years. I have 
admired him as an artist, a painter 
of exquisite landscapes and sea- 
scapes, many of them depicting 
scenes in our own locality. One day 
Buel Ward, a retired faculty 
member of Astoria Middle School, 
lent me a book about Rockwell. 
Then I realized he had lived and 
worked in and around Astoria, The 
volume is titled ‘Cleveland 
Rockwell, Scientist and Artist, 
1837-1907," published by the Oregon 
Historical Society in 1972. . 


Rockwell's primary profession 
was as a surveyor with the U.S. 
Coast Guard and Geodetic Survey. 
His first appointment was to be a 
crew member working along the 
Atlantic Coast and then with the 
Army during the Civil War. His 
starting salary in 1856 keg $15 per 
month plus room and board 

In 1868, Rockwell began. his first 
West Coast assignment; he was in 
charge of a party to survey a 
portion of the San Francisco 
peninsula. In May Rockwell and his 

t proceeded to the mouth of 

‘olumbia on a five-day 
st._ -oach trip to update the work 
of the Wilkes Expedition of 1841 and 
other work done in 1852. 


ROCKWELL’S SURVEYING 
began at Astoria, went eastward 
beyond the John Day River and 
westward beyond Point Adams. 
Later, in his annual report, 
Rockwell described this area: ‘‘The 
whole country Is not only covered 
with a thick growth of the largest 
evergreen timber, but densely 
clothed with thick and impenetrable 


bushes of the berry-bearing class. - 


This dense jungle is the principal 
impediment in prosecuting the 
topographical survey.” 

In 1873, Cleveland Rockwell 
married Cornelia Russell of 
Nashville, Tenn. The author makes 
this comment: “Her father and 


uncle were pipan a state 
senator and governor of Tennessee. 
Her parents atrongly opposed the 
marriage perhaps because of 
Rockwell’s Union Army activities. 
Perhaps too they felt that at his age 


work throughout the years, also 
bureaucratic brickbats. 

By 1678, Rockwell no longer had 
to make seasonal trips between 
California and the Columbia River, 
The Corps of Engineers assigned 


ae 


of 36 he was too old for their 
14-year-old daughter. 

“At any rate, in an effort to keep 
the marriage from her family, they 
were married on a ferry boat 
between San Francisco and Angel 
Island on the Bay. Shortly after, 
Rockwell received a salary ralse of 
$270 for the oat making his annual 
total $2,120 


IN A LATER report, Rockwell 
wrote that he had traveled to the 
Columbia River by stagecoach and 
rested at Sissons near Mount 
Shasta. This may well have been 


the couple’s wedding trip as they 


came for his summer assignment. 

At this point, the book gives what 
it calls a “simplistic description of 
Rockwell’s surveying procedures” 
in this area. However, they are not 
sufficiently simplistic for me, so I 
shall only note that they involved 
the establishment of longitudinal 
measurements by contact with ob- 
servatories in Cambridge, England, 
and San Francisco and correlating 


telegraph time with the sightings of 


the stars: 

“The result was accurate longi- 
tude determination for the area 
expanded to Puget Sound, British 
Columbia and Alaska. All figures in 
Rockwell’s surveys were accurate 
and meaningful.” Rockwell re- 
ceived many commendations for his 


Then and 
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him to survey the Columbia River 
and environs as far as Portland. 
The Rockwells established their 
home in Portland at Yamhill and 
Taylor, the site now part of the 
Portland State University campus. 
In 1905 they moved to Willamette 
Heights, iri 1081, a daughter waa 
born; became the first of their 
children to live to maturity. 


IN 1889, ROCKWELL was in- 
structed to resurvey “the channel 
near Astoria, covering the river 
from Tongue Point to Tansy Point 
and also Youngs Bay and parts of 
Youngs River and Lewis and Clark 
River ... and also the fixing of the 
positions and general contours of 
Scarborough Hill to the north and 
Coxcomb Hill on the Astoria 
Peninsula, both of these hills being 
noted landmarks for the Columbia 
River entrance.” ; 

In April 1889, Rockwell reported 
on the proposed construction of a 
railroad bridge and trestle to cross 
Youngs Bay. He objected to the 
location, saying, “The railroad 
could--easily be built around the 
head of Youngs Bay,” leaving the 
bay itself for shipping development. 
This is the bridge which after 100 


years of use and disuse has now 


been removed. 
Rockwell retired from his work 
with the government in 1892 at the 


age of 55. His wife was 33 and their 
daugtitera 10 and 3%, Ha continued 
his profession from a downtown 
office, glad to spend more time with 
his family. No more exposure to the 
hardships of 36 years of fleld work; 
no more cold, rain, fog, hordes of 
ee, and sleeping on the 
ground. 

DURING THE YEARS he had 
embellished his charts and reports 
with decorative drawings. Now he 
increased his attention to his art, 
giving many pieces to friends and 
selling the larger works. When he 
died of lung infèction in 1907 at age 
69, The Oregonian  eulogized, 
“Captain Cleveland Rockwell, one 
of Oregon’s most distinguished citi- 
zens, died at 10:00 last night at his 
residence.” 

Cornelia Rockwell, now a widow, 
traveled with friends and devoted 
herself to helping children. She was 
a founder of the Florence Crit- 
tenden Home and the Children’s 
Home, a member of the city Board 
of Charities and the Humane Soci- 
ety. Stricken with pneumonia, she 
divad in iina at age 

Rockwell’s wake ‘gain in recogni- 
tion and appreciation with each 
sapa year, for “he painted what 

. He knew every detail 
a the Columbia River. He had 
measured the height of every 
mountain and had climbed most.” 
His experience is reflected in his 134 
paintings and 362 sketches that 


have been identified. 
The artist’s works are owned by 
individuals and exhibited at 


museums across the nation. Asto- 
rians are fortunate to have four of 
his paintings available for enjoy- 
ment. The two at the Columbia 
River Maritime Museum feature a 
scow on Youngs Bay with Saddle 
Mountain in the background, and 
Tongue Point from the Astoria 
waterfront. The two displayed at 
the Flavel House Museum were 
commissioned in 1882 by Capt. 
George Flavel to represent his ships 
crossing the Columbia River Bar. 

So we add the name of Cleveland 
Rockwell, surveyor and artist, to 
the list of distinguished people who 
have made a difference in Astoria. 


Memories of the 4th, ice cream 


The Mini Page of The Daily 
Astorian appearing each Friday is 
ked “Especially for Young 
Ps” but I always read it 
y. A few weeks ago its 
subject was the history of ice 
cream. 

The account was developed by 
cartoons, the first depicting a 
runner in A.D. 62 speeding from the 
nearby mountains carrying snow to 
Rome. There it was flavored with 
honey and frult for the pleasure of 
Emperor Nero. In the 1200s explor- 
er Marco Polo brought the idea of 
sherbet from the Far East, 


In 1500, when a French king 
married an Italian princess, she 
delighted him with the new food and 
the French created many new 
combinations. In 1600, King Charles 
I of England offered a cook a job for 
life to make ice cream and keep his 


recipe a secret, The cook broke his - 


promise, and ice cream became 
well known, i 


The delicate food, hard to make 
with ice hard tọ get, was very 
expensive when introduced in 
America. George Washington liked 
it so much that in one summer he 
ran up a bill of $200 for ice. Then 
around 1900, with freezers and 
refrigeration, ice cream became 
cheap and popular. 


ne statement in the Mini Page 
e especially caught my eye. 


: t people say that the ice cream 

cone was invented at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair in 1904. It all began 
when Ernest Hamwi set up his 
pastry stand next to one selling ice 
cream. When the ice cream folks 
ran out of dishes, Hamwi shaped 
one of his pastries into a cone. It 
was a big success.” 


I ate my first ice cream cone on 
the Fourth of July 1910. My parents 
had moved that spring to a home- 
stead on the prairie of eastern 
Montana. Our crude home was still 
unpainted outside and unfinished 
inside when a letter came from 
Papa's father and stepmother that 
they were coming from Kansas to 
visit, arriving at the train station in 
Glendive on June 23. Mama cried 
because there was no paper on the 
walls and no curtains at the win- 
dows. Papa tried to console her with 
“Berthie, you know this is as good 
as their house, and besides, it’s 
clean. What I don’t see is — how did 
they get the money to come?” 

Their stay was not a happy one. 


. Papa had to make hay every day, 


and Mama worked all the daylight 
hours indoors and out. Grandpa, a 


} 7" gentle man, had come 


if 


- and dry grass of the prairie... 


ae 


wearing an old black fur coat that 
weighed him down, but he was 
always cold without it. He walked 
with a cane but mostly lay on the 
cot in the dining room where Mama 
tried to surround him with lard 
pails to serve as spitoons, but they 
were usually in the wrong places. 
Grandma was a large, raw-boned 
woman with a raspy voice who 
complained endlessly and ate, 
enormously. Mama often used our | 
over-supply of eggs and milk to } 
bake custard ples each morning 
during breakfast while the oven was 
hot. Now she had to bake several 
extras, for Grandma would eat a 
half a pie during mid-morning and 
set the other half away for after- 
noon. Then after a series of rolling 
belches, she was apt to cut into 
another ple to “settle” her stomach. 
Sometimes Mama would give a 
gentle hint about the work to be 
done, “Grandma, Vera will wipe 
the dishes for you.” But Grandma 
never got around to washing them. 
In the midst of this unhappy state, 
Papa heard of a countywide Fourth 
of July picnic and celebration to be 
held at Three Buttes about 15 miles 
north of our place. He said it was 
pretty rough country, a sort of 
hideout for cattle rustlers, but he 
thought we Should go “to make a 
little effort to entertain the folks.” 
Since there were no trees for miles 
around, people would eat in the 
afternoon shade of the three buttes 
rising straight out of the sandy soil 


1 was so excited I could hardly 
wait for the day to come. Mama got 
up extra early to fry the chicken 
and pack the potato salad and white 
cake she had baked the night 
before. Finally we set out in the 
spring wagon, with our faithful 
horses, Nellie and Pearl, having to 
work hard to pull the extra load of 
people. Papa and Grandpa sat in 
the first seat, Mama and Grandma 
in the second seat and 2-year-old 
Glenn and I sitting on a pile of hay 
covered with a blanket in the back. 
As the sun rose higher during our 
three-hour trip, the day became 
hotter, but Grandpa never shed his 
fur coat. 


Then and 
Now 
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At the picnic, most people spread 
their meal on oilcloth on the ground, 
but Mama set ours out on a white 
tablecloth. After we ate, Papa fed 


our team. Some children started to 
run around but had to be stopped 


~ Someone called, ven 
_ “Lemonade and ice, 
-cream — come and: 
get it.” Now some 
folks rushed to the 
lemonade stand, 
while others lined up 
at the freezers where 
the ice cream was 
being dispensed in 
cones, the first I had 
ever seen. Grandma 
headed one of the 
lines, and Mama 
pushed me in behind 
her. I didn’t care for 
the ice cream, but I 
loved the cookie-like 
` cone.’ 


for they were getting dirt into the 
food of late arrivers who were 
having to eat in the shade of their 
wagons, The children couldn’t run 
farther away for fear of rattle- 
snakes. 

The celebration turned out to be a 
program. A fat man with a walrus 
mustache made a patriotic speech, 
then led in the singing of ‘‘Col- 
umbia, Gem of the Ocean.” When 
he announced “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” a skinny woman who he 
called an elocutionist stepped up 
beside him and sort of spoke the 


words as she did motions. When she 
said, “Oh say, can you see,” she 
shaded her eyes and peered in all 
directions. When she got to “Long 
may it wave” she waved her arms. 
I giggled because she looked 
exactly like a scrawny bird trying 
to fly. Mama shushed me, but 
everyone had started to sing. At the 
last: note, someone called, 
“Lemonade and ice cream — come 
and get it.” 

During the program, a dozen men 
had been turning hand freezers 
making the ice cream. They had 
been saving the ice since they had 
cut it from the river in late winter, 
carefully wrapping it in burlap and 
storing it in straw stacks or 
sandbanks hoping it would last (ill 
the Fourth. Those who had suc- 
ceeded were the heroes of the day. 

Now some folks rushed to the 


lemonade stand, while others lined ' 


up at''thé freezers where the Icé 


crèl “Was being dispensed in ~ 


cones, the first 1 had ever seen. 
Grandma headed one of the lines, 
and Mama pushed me in behind 
her, I didn't care for the ice cream, 
but I loved the cookle-like cone. 
Grandma ate her ice cream with a 
spoon, tossed the empty cone into 
the grass and lined up again. I 
timidly asked her if I could have 
that cone before she threw it away. 

“Whatcha want it for?” she 
asked. When I sald 1 wanted to eat 
it, she rasped, “Oh, I didn't know 
they wuz for eatin’, I thought they 
wuz made outa brown paper,” 
whereupon she picked up the one on 
the ground and ate it, got her 
second one and stood In line again. 
So I guess cones were new to her 
too. After all, they had been in- 
troduced in St. Louis only six years 
earlier. 

We started home when the sun got 
low. I meant to ask Papa which 
people were the cattle rustlers, but 
I fell asleep too soon. 

The next day Grandpa was very 
tired and said they should be 
heading for home. A couple of 
mornings later when Papa drove 
out of the yard to take them to 
Glendive, Mama gave a great sigh 
of relief and hoped they wouldn't 
come to visit anymore. They never 
did. Grandpa soon took to his bed. 
The next summer Papa went to 
Kansas to his funeral. Poor 
Grandpa, he must have spent his 
last reserve of strength and money 
to make the hard trip to see his son 
one last time. 

As for me, of all the July Fourths 
I've seen in my life and all the 
cones I have eaten, the memories of 
the one in 1910 are most vivid. 


The history of Astoria and of 
Oregon is interwoven with stories of 
ry" their ventures on river 

f Ja, each living out its destiny 
in ws own unique way. 

For years I have heard refer- 
ences to the battleship Oregon. I 
have glimpsed Its foremast on the 
riverfront in Portland, always too 
busy with traffic to look at It. 
Recently when I chanced on an item 
that said an Astoria woman, 
Narcissa Kinney (Mrs. Marshall 
Kinney) had read a poem at ita 
launching, I wanted to know more. 

In about 1890, the U.S. govern- 
ment was getting nervous about 
Spanish ships nearing our shores, so 
the powers of the Navy speeded up 
the building of the biggest bat- 
tleship our country had ever owned, 
the Oregon. It was ready for 
launching Into San Francisco Bay 
on Thursday, Oct. 26, 1893. 


The harbor was fogged in all 
morning as decorated yachts, tugs 
and smail ~boate «filled the ~bay. 
When the magic hour of noon 


approached, the sun burst through 
the mist, and there stood the giant 
warship Oregon, flags flying, ready 
to slip into the water. 


Bands played, whistles tooted and 
sirens screamed. Two young 
women, one representing the state 
of Oregon, the other Portland, stood 

for the christening. A 
Ae prayed. Narcissa Kinney, 
£.» „Jely recognized dramatic ora- 

tor, read a poem written by Samuel 
Simpson, editor of the Astoria Daily 
Budget. The poem, appropriately 
titled “The Launching of the Or- 
egon,” contained 11 long verses. 
The Astoria Chamber of Commerce 
had made arrangements for the 
presentation. . 

When Mrs. Kinney completed the 
reading, celebrities stood poised for 


~ 


t-a ae 


Story of the 


Then an 


the ritual. At two minutes till 12, the 
champagne splashed; the “mighty 
leviathan slid effortlessly into the 
sounding deep, while a deafening 
cacophony of shouts, boat whistles 
and band music cheered the success 
of the event.” 

For years the Oregon was the 
center of naval pride, but the time 
came when she was rusting away. 
Loyal Oregohlans tried to save her. 
In the end, the Navy reclaimed her. 
huik to UAS aa A barie during Worle” 
War II. Eventually she was sold for 
scrap. Now her foremast stands in 
Portland's waterfront park, a smali 
reminder of her former glory. 


We have evidence of another 
mighty ship even more closely 
interwoven with local history. This 
relic affords a spectacie that draws 
thousands of tourists a year, It Is 
the Peter Iredale, which author 
James Gibbs has called “the ship 
that refuses to die.” 

Usually ships that are beached 
are sucked into the sand and 
disappear within days or even 
hours. But the Iredale went ashore 
on a rocky ledge on Clatsop Beach, 
a few miles south of the jetty and 
about 18 miles from Astoria. There 


TGT Biren i 


_Some salvage efforts were made 


battleship Oregon 


she has remained since that fateful 
day of Oct. 25, 1906, growing more 
battered every year, 

“This wreck,” explains Gibbs, 
“was once a handsome British 
sailing vessel. She was ruggedly 
constructed with steel plates over 
iron frames, a partial iron deck and 
steel masts. Built in 1890, she made 
her homeport in Liverpool. Of 2,075 
gross tons, a length of 287.5 feet, 
and a beam of 40 feet, she was one 
of the largest sailing ships of the 
day and one of the finest, The 
Iredale was a familiar sight in 
Pacific Northwest ports in her early 
years, becoming especially well 
known on the Columbia River.” 

At six o’clock on that Thursday 
morning, the ship’s distress signals 
brought a quick response from 
life-saving crews from Point 
Adams, Fort Canby and Fort 
Stevens. Evacuation was swift, or- 
derly and without injury. Local 
author Don Marshall says p= 
book “Ofegoh Shipwrecks,” “Thè a preservation t such items, so they 
drew abalidonwa’ dnip' vid Bresdned’' Want inte sorkmon usdge in private 
buoy, but had they waited for low homes. Now with museums offering 
tide, they could have easily waded repository advantages, some ob- 
ashore.” 

The captain said he had intended contributed to the collections. At the 


but were futile. 

In her abandonment, the Iredale, 
at the mercy of the elements, 
became a mass of wreckage, some 
of which was swept out to sea and 
back again. In 1961, autumn storms 
broke off the bowsprit, robbing the 
ship of its picturesque outline. But 
still the Iron hull remains, the part 
of the great ship that will not die. 
Sand fills every nook and cranny. 
Its visibility is determined by the 
tide; sometimes the entire len th 
onn be discerned; sometimes oniy a 
few high points show. In any case, 
these remains are still the most 
famous and the most photographed 
of any shipwreck on the North Coast 
and as well known as any other 
wreck along the coastline of the 
nation. 

Naturally as word of the ship- 
wreck spread, sightseers gathered. 
As days passed, many retrieved the 
ship’s furnishings. In 1906, no local 


is... museums were available for the: 


jects from the Iredale have been - 


to stand off the mouth of the Columbia River Maritime Museum, . 


Columbia River and pick up a pilot 
by daylight, but “a heavy southeast 
wind blew and a strong current 
prevailed. Before the vessel could 
be veered around, she was in the 
breakers and all efforts to keep her tributed to the Iredale. 
off were unavailing.” An attractive Iredale corner at 
The survivors were taken by the Heritage Center Museum, 1618 
wagon taxi to the nearest train Exchange St., displays the ship's 
station, then to Astoria where they fireplace, the cabinet from the 
were turned over to British Vice master’s cabin, the ship’s bell and 
Consul Peter L. Cherry, whose several smaller items. 
home still stands at 836 15th St. So is our rich maritime history 
Cherry took charge of investigation highlighted by the telling of tales 
matters, working with the Liverpool and preservation of artifacts, help- 
owners on insurance adjustments. ing us to have a deeper appreciation 
of our heritage. 


exhibit features the ships’s binnacle 
and compass along with other 
related items. Nearby stands the 


1792 Marine Drive, an attractive « 


handsome salon sideboard at- ; 


Musicians and other notables 


Several weeks ago, two of these 
columns were compiled as a tribute 
to women of achievement in early 

Naturally such a list must 
ai be incomplete, but here 
brietily described are some others 
who earned a place in the history of 
the Astoria community. 

Polly McKean Bell (1876-1964) 
was born in Astoria, the daughter of 
Samuel McKean, bookeeper for the 
Flavel interests, Mrs. Bell and her 
son, Burnby, were keenly interested 


‘in the history of the Northwest. 


> 


Amika that Sometiriiés have” 


They helped in the efforts to 
preserve Flavel House. They 
personaliy worked to clear the 
weeds away to establish the site of 
Fort Astoria. Burnby planned and 


_ labored for the installation of the 


replica of a burial canoe on Cox- 
comb Hill as a tribute to the Indian 
heritage of this area. Mrs. Bell 
wrote and published charming re-_ 
minisaeneés "pt het" c che i 
quoted in this coluinn. 

Eathel Abbey Moore (1889-1960), 
local historian, was a reporter for 
the Astorian-Budget for 30 years. 
Her column, Singing Sands of Clat- 
sop, dealt with events of early days, 
chiefly Indian history and lore. 
Born in Iowa, she was a school 
teacher before she and her husband 
moved to Hammond in 1925. Always 
active in community and legislative 
affairs, she worked diligently with 
ng op County Historical Soci- 
ex reserve Flavel House. 

Mré. Fred Lee was a leader in the 
Chinese community with a great 
talent for getting things done. In 
1945 she founded and operated 
Happy Inn. In 1917 and for many 
years afterward, she and her 
husband taught at the school for 
American-born Chinese children. 
Lum Sue, father of John and David 
Lum and Flora Chan, was prin- 
cipal. Since the students attended 
public school during the day, 
Chinese school hours were from 
5:30 to 8:30 p.m. and on Saturday 
mornings. 


Then and 


First organized in 1913 with Ah 
Dogg as superintendent, it was 
located on Bond betwen Eighth and 
Ninth Streets. The school provided 
classes in Chinese language and 
literature. Its purpose was to help 
Chinese children retain their native 
language and culture, thus givin 


tions with consulates and import!” 


aed * saare at v u n 
I i 
Cali Ha Gd CA yo diag an 

Mary Lum (1898-1974), born in 
California and educated in China, 
was the wife of Lum Sue and 
mother of Astorians John and David 
Lum and Flora Chan. An astute 
businesswoman, she operated her 
own drygoods store in the Spexarth 
Building. Later she moved next 
door to her husband's business, 
Lum Quing Grocery, where the 
Toyota agency is now. Still later she 
bought and operated the Rosecrest 
Apartments at 15th and Exchange 
streets. She was a faithful member 
of the First Baptist Church, con- 
tributing generously to its support. 
People remember her for her un- 
falling kindness and compassion to 
those in need. 

Mattie Haddix was appointed 
police matron for Astoria in 1923, 
soon after the death of her husband, 
Charles, deputy customs collector. 
As far as is known, she was the first — 
woman in the state to become a 
member of a city police force. 
(More about Mrs. Haddix in & later 
column.) 


them advantages If Procadrlig pea 


IN ADDITION TO those early 
women who excelled in business, 
many enriched the culture of the 
community with their talent in 
music. 

Iva Dodge (Mrs. Charles) was 
organist at Astoria’s First Pre- 
sbyterian Church for 44 years, and 
Eastern Star honored her for more 
than 25 years as their organist. She 
and her husband were longtime 
members of the Clatsop County 
Historical Society, and she belonged 
to the Friday Music Club. The house 
at 956 Irving Ave. across from 
Central School was their home for 
more than 50 years. Iva Dodge died 
in 1973 at age 93. 


‘People remember 
in (Mary Lum) for ħet =. 
Unfalling kindness and” 
compassion to those in 
‘need.’ 


Rose Coursen Reed, Portland 
musician, started in about 1920 to 
make weekly trips to Astoria to give 
music lessons. For 30 years, she 
drové down on Friday afternoons, 
gave vocal lessons and conducted 
the Astoria Choral Club. On Satur- 
day nights she rehearsed the choir 
of the First Presbyterian Church 
with Iva Dodge as organist. When 
she retired, Elizabeth Nopson, an 
Astoria teacher and one of Mrs. 
Reed's voice students, was asked to 
take her place as choir director. 
Mrs. Nopson later transferred to 
the Methodist Church. In 1986, Mrs. 
Nopson, now retired at her home on 
Smith Lake, was honored by the 
Methodist Church for 25 years of 
service. 

Dorothy Stone Kinney servéd as 
organist for Grace Episcopal 


Church for more than 40 years. At a 
tea given in her honor in 1981, she 
was lauded as having served longer 
than any other organist in the 
Oregon diocese. She attended Reed 
College, Portland, and was a 
charter member of the Friday 
Music Club. Her husband, William 
Kinney Jr., was the son of William 
and Mary Strong Kinney, owners of 
Clatsop Lumber Mill, forerunner of 
Astoria Plywood Mill. Dorothy 
Kinney lived most of her life in the 
family home at 690 17th St., known 
as the B.F. Stone house. She died in 
1982, at age 84. 

Ruth Reed (Mrs. Clark) served as 
organist at the First Methodist 
Church in Astoria for 40 years. She 
also taught piano, using the church 
nursery as her studio, later moving 

a studio in the Fisher, Bulding. , 
ihe retired in about 1950, Bess 


f ù 
chpanlit, Sewing Miihe denih 
1974. The Reeds’ home was first at 
690 Madison, then at 722 Irving, and 
for a time at the Hickman house on 
Coxcomb Drive. Her husband was 
killed in a train accident in 1925. 


eee 


The Friday Music Club is often 
mentioned in reports of early cul- 
tural events in Astoria and figured 
firmly in the lives of talented 
women. It started Informally in 1907 
with a group of young women who 
wanted to study music and compos- 
ers and wished to share what they 
learned. In 1915 with additional 
members the group became known 
as the Friday Music Club. In the 
1920s, they arranged for artists to 
give concerts in Astoria, thus set- 
ting the stage for present-day 
Community Concert series. The 
members continue to meet on the 
first Friday of each month, giving 
at least one public concert a year, 
supporting scholarships and adding 
to the musical collections at the 
public library and historical soci- 
ety. 


Odds and ends of local history 


Then and 


Often as I am researching some 


subjects, I run across interestin 
tidbits that I jot down. Now I sha 


share a few of these with you. 
Astoria’s post office, the first 


west of the Rockies, was 
established March 9, 1847. Just six 
days earlier, Congress had 


authorized the printing of the first 
“lick-'em” stamps. Before that, 
postal patrons had to supply their 
own glue, often a flour-and-water 
paste. 
eee 
The exact location of the original 
Fort Astoria was established Oct. 
30, 1950. Werkers excavating for the 
new additon to St. Mary’s Hospital, 
now the Owens-Adair Apartments, 
uncovered a row of log uprights 
which clearly defined the north wall 
of the fort. It had run diagonally 
between Exchange and Duane 
streets facing the river where some 
i painted lines on the street now 
` mark the location. The ' log 
structures burned sometime after 
Hudson's Bay men moved up the 
river in 1825 to establish Fort 
Vancouver. Only a caretaker staff 
ined in two or three smali 
Ans to service Hudson’s Bay 
=. _8 as they went upriver and to 
maintain British interests at the 
mouth of the Columbia. Indians 
took over the shops 
storehouses, building 
campfires in or near them. 
eee 


their 


Salaries for Oregon legislators in 
the 1920s were $3 a day for the exact 
number of days the Legislature was 
in session. As of January 1985, 
“Senators and representatives re- 
ceive a salary of $850 per month and 
$62 for expenses for each day of the 
legislative session and for each day 
of attendance at interim and statu- 
tory committees.” (ORS 717.072) 

eee 


Many people, including this 
writer, have had the pleasant expe- 


pie 


and ' 


Now 


Vera 
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rience of élimbing 
Mountain on a Sunday afternoon. 
Located above Highway 101 south of 
Cannon Beach, it rises to a height of 
1,795 feet, affording an awesome 
view of the Pacific Ocean. The 
climb Is all the more enjoyable if 


Na@ahkahnle 


one goes, as 


1; did, with Margaret — 
McCafter, ci 


atsop ‘Community 


tity and observing the beauty of the“ 
flora from road level to the moun- 
taintop. 

Besides the spectacular view and 
tha exhilaration of the climb 
‘Neahkahnie offers the interest of 
Indian legends and the mystery of 
buried gold. A diary written in 1841 
says, “This mountain is called 
Ne-a-karny after one of the Indian 
deities who, while sitting on the 
mountain, turned to stone and 
forever looks out over the ocean.” 
The name also means “‘the place of 
the chief deity.” The prefix “ne” 
attached to many Indian place 
names means “the place of.” Thus 
Ne-acoxle refers to the small pine 
trees which grew near its mouth. 


Lower Columbia Indians led _ 
seasonal lives. Clatsop summer 
homes centered around present-day 
Fort Stevens and Hammond. Their 
winter homes lay in sheltered areas 
around Cullaby Lake and the 


Neacoxte River in Seaside. Year- 
round habitations were built around 
Tongue Point and Young's Bay, As 
late as 1910, a half dozen little 
weather-beaten houses still re- 
mained between the Wahanna and 
Necanicum Rivers in Seaside. The 
last of the Clatsops spent a few 
weeks there each summer. The 
Ne-canicum, “Place of the Spirit,” 
had a special meaning for these 
native people. 
dae 

Bing cherries now in local 
markets were named for a Chinese 
gardener in Milwaukie in 1875. 
Orehardist Seth Lewelling, who 
developed the new variety, said that 
Bing was the most dependable 
worker he had ever had, so he 
honored him by giving his name to 
the new cherry. 


sje 
Several years ago, a friend, 


‘Margaret Hibbard of Portlatid, 
College botanist, learning the iden- 


traveled with a tour group to the 
Holy Land. One day as they were 
waiting to cross a street in 
Jerusalem, they noted that the 
elderly gentleman dressed in white 


standing on the ite side bore a 
remarkable resemblance to the 


man in Kentucky Fried Chicken ads 
back home. When they reached his 
side of the street, Margaret, 
wishing to be a friendly tourist, 
approached him. 

“I must tell you,” she said, “that 
you look like a famous businessman 
in our country, Colonel Sanders.” 

“I am Colonel Sanders,” was his 
genial reply. He was on a trip to sell 
franchises to the Israelis. Colonel 
Sanders has since died: 

ses 

Another friend, Marion Fouse, 
also of Portland, visited Israel last 
fall. As the group toured Jerusalem, 
Marion felt her heart warm when 
she saw on the street ahead the 
familiar golden arches of 
McDonald’s. Only in Jerusalem, the 


fast-food place is called McDavid's. 
But, she said, the hamburgers 
tasted like home. 

Evidence of Astoria’s historical 
significance is attested to by the 
fact that 32 sites in the town are 
now listed on the National Register 
of Historic Places. In addition, 
applications for such recognition 
are now in progress for Uniontown 
and Hobson-Flavel historic dis- 
tricts. 

Of the 32 locations, 11 can be 
easily viwed by the public. These 
include the Doughboy Monument 


(erected in 1996), Federal Build: 
ing Post Office’ (1989) Clatsep 


County Courthouse (1904), Flavel 
House museum (1885), Astorla Col- 
umn (1926), Grace Episcopal 
Church (1886), Fort Astoria Park, 
1811 (1955), Astor Bullding-Liberty 
n Theater: :(1925), ` Old’ *Cily. » Hali- 
HeHtage Center MOsdurtt (1908), 
‘tBenjamin Young House (1888) md 
Gustav Holmes House (1892). ` 

The last two were private homes 
now converted to bed and breakfast 
establishments. The other 21 bulld- 
ings on the list of 32 NRHP sites are 
mostly private homes, not open to 
the public. However, they can be 
viewed from the exterior by use of a 
walking tour booklet containing 
brief historical sketches of 71 of 
Astoria’s most significant old 
bomes. Also available is Don 
Marshall's tape of instructions for a 
self-guided driving tour of Astoria’s 
historic places. 

The booklets and tapes may be 
purchased at the museums and 
bookstores. Also a boon to 
sightseers is the van trip offered by 
Hoell’s Historical Tours of Astoria. 
Reservations can be made by 

~- phoning 325-3005. One tourist said 
the other day, “We had planned to 
stay only overnight, but we found so 
many things to see and do that 
we're staying all week.” 


Pompey Charbonneau’s story 


One of the strengths of the Lewls 
and Clark pageant being presented 
at Broadway Park In Seaside each 
Thursday through Sunday is the 
Characterization of the prinelpais 
portrayed. In fact, they come alive 
so well that viewers go home 
wondering what happened to them 
after the expedition members re- 
turned from their trip to the Pacific 
Ocean, 

We know that Capt. Meriwether 
lewis, appointed governor of 
Loulsiana, met an untimely and 
mysterious death In 1809. We know 
too that Capt. Willlam Clark 
became governor of Missouri Terri- 
tory and superintendent of Indian 
affairs. 

We read various surmises about 
the Inter years of Sacajawea, the 
young Shoshone woman who made 
a historic contribution to the explo- 
ration. Documents uncovered over 
the last decades Indicate that she 
died Dec. 20, 1812, al age 25, 
“leaving a fine infant girl.” The 
location was Fort Manuel on the 
bank of the Missouri River near 
today’s Kenel, S.D., 70 miles south 
of present Bismarck, N.D. This 
account Is offered by Irving An- 
derson of Seattle, a well-known 
authority on Northwest history. His 
booklet, “A Charbonneau Family 
Portrait, haa beon published thia 
year by the Fort Clatsop Historical 
Association and Is avallable at the 
fort, 

Since we are falrly famillar with 
these malin personalities being 
portrayed in the Seaside pageant, 1 
found special interest in Anderson's 
account of two other Jess-known 
members of the expedition, the 
interpreter, Toussaint Charbon- 
neau, husband of Sacajawea, and 
thelr baby, Jean Baptiste, lovingly 
called “little Pomp.” 

Charbonneau was a French Ca- 
nadian fur trader living among the 
Mandan Indians in the winter of 
1904 when Lewis and Clark and 
their company made encampment 
at Fort Mandan in North Dakota. 
When the leaders accepted 
Toussaint for employment on the 
trip as guide and Interpreter, they 
gave him permission to take one of 
his two wives with him. Saca- 
Jawea’s child was only 55 days old 
when the company headed west 
from Fort Mandan. The Indlan girl, 
only 6 years old, was not a pald 
member of the group, but was to 


EEN 


Vera 
Gault 


help her husband deal with Indian 
languages as they traveled, 


CHARBONNEAU HAS BEEN 
criticized as nn inefficient member 
of the venture, but Anderson con- 
cludes that in an overall appraisal, 
he comes out pretty well. In one 
field, both during the trip and 
afterward, he drew admiration; he 
was a fine cook, making the best of 
whatever Ingredients he could find. 

Accounts of Charbonneau's actly- 
ities after the expedition are 
sketchy, but an 1811 report places 
him and his wife in a party going up 
the Missouri River. Another docu- 
ment records him In St. Louls in 


„1816 when his son, Baptiste, was 


attending school under the legal 
guardianship of Wiiliam Clark. 


Clark also adopted Chrabonneau's 
baby daughter after the death of 
Sacajawea. It is not known whether 
the child lived beyond infancy. 


From 1816 tli his death In 1838, 
Clark maintained a lasting 
{riendship with Charbonneau, pro- 
viding jobs for him both In the fur 
trade and in the Indlan Service. In 
our day, we think of tourism as a 
developing industry, so I am 
amazed when 1 read of the many 
notables who found Interest and 
entertainment In touring frontiers. 
Records show that Toussaint served 
as guide and interpreter for many 
famous people exploring the newly 
acquired Louisiana Purchase. 

Fur trade records show that 
Toussaint, like most other fur 
traders, took a succession of young 
Indian girls as “wives.” Even at 
age 80, he made a 14-year-old 
Assiniboine girl his bride and "the 
men at Fort Clark gave him a 
splendid chariveree.” It Is not 
known when or how Charbonneau 
died. The last mention shows him to 


be dead by 1843 when his estate was 
settied by his son Baptiste. 
What happened to Jean Baptiste, 


the baby Sac a h 
Paeitie a tt Wee y count 


From being 2 months old when the 
company left Mandan to being 2 
years old when they returned to St. 
Louls, little Pompey, “dancing 
boy,” was everyone's darling. As 
the group traveled on the Yel- 
lowstone River east of present 
Billings, Mont., Clark honored the 
chid by giving his name to two 
geographic features, Pompey’s 
Creek and Pompey's Pillar. 


CLARK CARVED HIS own name 
and the date on the pillar, the entry 


how priania by a heavy glase 
shield. At the close of the expedi- 
tion, Clark wrote a letter to 
Toussaint and Sacajawea for the 
help they had been, adding, “As to 
your little Son (nfy boy Pomp) you 
well know my fofidness for him and 
my anxiety to lake him and raise 
him as my own child.” 

With the advantage of being 
reared In the home of Gov. Clark 
and with the skills of his frontler 
heritage, Baptiste became a young 
man of unusual qualities. When he 
was 18, he caught the attention of 
Prince Paul Wilhelm who was on a 
aclentifie mission, In 1825 and for 
the next six years, Baptiste lived 
and traveled with the prince in 
Europe and Africa. He became 
fluent in four languages and 
absorbed the culture of the German 
court. 

When he returned, he found the 
exciting exploration of the Ameri- 
can West In full swing. He re- 
sponded to his heritage by ranging 
the length and breadth of the 
country with such frontiersmen as 
Joe Meek, Kit Carson and Jim 
Bridger. The year 1847 found him 
listed as acalde (magistrate) at the 
Luls Rey Mission in Callfornia. 
When gold was discovered at Sut- 
ter’s Mill in January 1848, Baptiste 
was In the center of the stampede. 


In 1866, he joined a party headed for -- 


a new gold field in Montana Terri- 
tory. By the time they had reached 
the Owyhee River, he had con- 
tracted pneumonia. He was taken 
by his partners to the nearest 
shelter, Inskip station, where he 
died on May 16, 1866, at age 61. 

The site of his death and burial Is 
near the small community of 


Danner In southeastern Oregon 
three miles north of Highway 95 and 
west of Jordan Valley In Malheur 


County: In 1978, the grave al Jean 
Baptiste Charbonneau was entered 


on the National Register of Historic 
Places. 

No gravesite for Sacajawea has 
ever been found. It is possible she 
was burled on a funeral platform in 
accordance with Indian custom. 
However In 1978, our federal gov- 
ernment entered the Fort Manuel 
site Into the National Register or 
Historic Places in commemoration 
of her death there 166 years eariler. 

Thus the Charbonneau family, 
Toussaint, durable guide and in- 
terpreter, Sacajawea, intrepid 
mother and expedition member and 
thelr remarkable son, Jean Bap- 
tiste, have secured thelr places In 
American history. 

eee 

In 1968, the late James Cameron, 
drama Instructor and historian, 
Joined the faculty of Clatsop Com- 
munity, College. Part of his 
assignment was to produce a histor- 
ical pageant portraying the Lewis 
and Clark expedition. Apparently 
the community wasn't ready for the 
project, but for some the dream 
never died. Now 20 years later, by 


Intense leadership and combined 
effort, the Lewis and Clark pageant 


has become a reality, portraying to 
its viewers the national significance 
of the expedition. 


Open 


Forum —- 


Watermelon maniá 


A fascinating tidbit on the front ' 


page of The Dally Astorian of July 
19 was about the watermelon- 


population of China. 


This suggests a possible title for 


one of those ghastly horror movies 
to which we have been subjected for 


the past many years — “Attack of 
the Killer Watermelons."” 

JACK HOWARD 

342 14th St. 

Astoria 


-Oriented culture of a segment of the ` 


Rartlett helped shape the port 


Astoria’s history is made by 
people, an endless procession pass- 
ing through the years. Each person 
has a part in weaving the pattern of 
the town. Today with Regatta time 
approaching, we turn the spotlight 
on a man who made his mark on the 
Port of Astoria. 

Robert Rensselaer Bartlett ar- 
rived in Astoria from Seattle on 
Oct. 24, 1914, to become assistant 
engineer of the Port of Astoria. In 


succeeding years, he became engi- > 


neer, then manager. In 1926 he was 
given the title af general manager 
with a salary of $6,000. By his 
retirement in 1947, he had designed 
and directed the development of the 
Port of Astoria for 33 years. 
Actually, when Bartlett arrived, 
Astorians had just passed a bond 
Issue and were beginning to plan 
the town's first municipal docking’ 
and storage facility: Prior to that 
time, shipping had been handled at 
private docks strung along the 
river, docks owned by Capt. George 
Flavel, the Hume brothers, the 
Cherry family, Samuel Elmore and 
others, each with different facilities 
and modes of operation. The 
municipal dock was needed to end 
confusion and increase efficiency. 

r Bartlett's direction as he 
` with commission members, 
the new Port of Astoria rapidly took 
shape. Piers 1 and 2 were dedicated 
in September 1915. When Pier 3 was 
completed in 1921, it was the second 
largest in the United States. A grain 
elevator was built near Pier 1 in 
1916 and a flour mill alongside it in 
1919. Also in 1919, a service railroad 
was built to connect local industries 
with the Port of Astoria and with 
the S.P.&S. rail line that ran 
through Astoria and on to Seaside. 
All these projects were designed 
and supervised by Robert Bartlett. 

Besides his dedication to the 
development of the port, Bartlett 
had many community interests. He 
was a charter member of the 
Rotary Club and a member of the 


Presbyterian Church. He was a 
charter member and one of the 
incorporators of the Astoria Golf & 
Country Club. In 1924, he drew the 
plans for the Masonic Temple at 
16th and Franklin streets. During 
the hard times of Depression days, 
to help the port along, he offered 
and took a $100-per-month cut in his 
salary. As port manager, he en- 
couraged the use of Pier 3, the pride 
of the town, for waterfront activi- 
ties, In 1921, a group of singers from 
Norway held a sangerfest there. In 
1925 the facility was the gala setting 


for the Clatsop County Fair. 


Mrs. Bartlett too made her con- 
tribution to the community. She was 
president of the ladies auxiliary of 
the country club, also of the 
Missionary Society of the Pre- 
sbyterian Church. She was presi- 
dent and longtime board member of 
the Community Thrift Shop. The 
Bartletts’ son, Robert Jr., gradu- 
ated from Astoria High School with 
the class of 1917; daughter Louise in 


1923. Daughter Philena attended St. 


Helens Hail in Portland. 

It’s interesting to observe that in 
a lifetime of accomplishment, one 
of Bartlett’s achievements most 
visible to the community was a 


project he undertook for his own ` 


satisfaction. That was the careful 
and meticulous building of a scale 
model of Capt. Robert Gray’s ship, 
the Columbia, in which Gray dis- 


covered the Columbia River in 1792. 
With his keen engineering mind and 
his attention to detail, Bartlett drew 
his plans from information from the 
Library of Congress and from the 
Marine Research Society of Salem, 
Mass. He had a local tailor, Carl 
Laine, cut and sew the sails. He 
commissioned the Wilson Ship- 
building Company of Astoria to 
fashion the hull of fronwood. He 
handcarved the tiny pegs and rails 
and painstakingly arranged the 


rds, is one of the finest 
most’ authentic models’ ot ts 


famous ship to be found anywhere. 
it was first displayed in the port 
office but was later given to the 
Clatsop County Historical Society. 
It is now on display in the main 
gallery of the Heritage Center 
Museum, 1618 Exchange St. This 
4-foot model alone is worth a trip to 
the museum’ just yto observe its 
exquisite detall. 


end 


‘It’s interesting to 
observe thatina 
lifetime of 
accomplishment, one 
of Bartlett’s 
achievements most 
visible to the 
community was a 
project he undertook 
for his own 
satisfaction.’ 


Another contribution Bartlett 
made to the community is the home 
he designed and bulit for his family 


‘In’ 1921; Located at the corner of 


15th and Léxington streets with an 
awesome view of the river, it was 
part of an area of prime residences 
going up near the high school (now 


Clatsop Community College). The 
house is one of the finest examples 
of bungalow style of architecture in 
Astoria. The classic pillars and 
elegant front entrance add qualities 
of Georgian style. Harvey Loop, a 
longtime Astoria jeweler, bought 
the house in 1942. It has been for 
years the home of Loop’s daughter, 
Maureen Sundstrom, her husband, 
Sven, and their daughters, Lisa, a 
soloist with the Pennsylvania- 
Milwaukee Ballet Company, and 


Yvonne, a student at Oregen Niat 
University. 


The Sundstroms have in their 
possession the original blueprints 
Bartiett made for construction of 
the house. Local architect Ernest 
Brown has commented that they 
are of exceptional quality as are the 
architectural details of the house 
itself. 

The location Bartlett chose for his 
home has special historical interest 
too, for 15th Street is one of the 
oldest in town. It was cleared in 
1895, the first street to be opened to 
the top of the hill. Before that, it 
was only a path through the woods 
leading to the pioneer cemetery on 
what is now 15th and Niagara 
streets. 

Funeral processions were com- 
posed of mourners toiling up the 
14th, 15th or 16th street hills to 
finally converge on the 15th Street 
path. It was not an easy climb, 


especially in the muddy season. : 


Caskets were carried by 
pallbearers, often two sets of them 
so they could take turns with their 
load 


When Bartlett retired as port 
manager in 1947, he was called “the 
grand old man who had guided the 
port's destinies for 33 years.” He 
was also given credit for having 


been “an outstanding citizen of the - 
town.” Robert Bartlett died on Sept. ; 


26, 1950, at age 74 after one day of 
illness. He left enduring and en- 
dearing footprints on the history of 
Astoria. 


1 


avery Regatta was 


It's Regatta time in Astoria, the 
oldest continuing festival in the 
Northwest. As I learned of first 
events starting soon, I became 
curious about what went on at the 
very first Regatta, which was held 
in August 1894; so I hled myself off 
to the public library where I read 
newspaper accounts more than 90 
years old, What treasures! 

I read that the purpose of that 
first Regatta was to celebrate the 
close of the commercial fishing 
season. The activities of the three 
days were exactly what the word 
“regatta” means, boat races. First 
news coverage described the boats 
that would race “at the first 
Regatta ever to be held on the 
Pacific Coast.” Next day’s Astorla 
Budget carried the big headline, 
THE REGATTA IS ON. 

Four entries qualified for the first 
boat race, Starting at Flavel dock 

‘(lovation'of Pier 11), they: raced 

f around thé buoy a mile upriver ahd 
back to the dock again. The winner 
did the two miles in 25% minutes. 
Next came the double-scull fish 
boats; winning time, 33 minutes. 

Mmfeature of the second day was 

%iremen’s hose race on Com- 
mercial Street. Excitement and 
cheering ran high as Station Two 
won. Next day life-saving crews 
from Point Adams and Fort Canby 
competed in boat races, while 
free-for-all swimming contests 
drew dozens of entries. 

The most exciting race took place 
on Monday, the final day, when the 
sloops Columbia and Manzanita 
took their places at the starting 
line. Each was gaily decorated with 
its own colors which crew members 
distributed in the form of scarves 


and ribbons to the ladies on the’ 


wharves so they could wave them 
for the ship of thelr color, while 
“the 14th Infantry Band played 
lustily.” “A more brilliant sight has 
never before been seen in Astoria,” 
the paper reported gleefully, “for 
dense masses of people lined the 
riverfront.” The Columbia won. 


1q 


Next year’s Regatta had some 
innovations, foot races. Winner for 
giris under 12 received a prize of $5. 
Winner for boys under 14 got “a 
handsome medal.” (I wonder if he 
wouldn't have preferred the $5.) 
Then the fishing boats raced, and 
the cannery tenders and the sloops, 
First- and second-place winners in 
each race received $50 and $25, 
respectively. The festival ended 
with a great parade of gaily deco- 
rated boats. 

Sometimes present-day Regatta 
committees feel discouraged. They 
wish for new workers to carry the 
load. Their wishes are as old as the 
Regatta. In April 1896 committees 
started working on that year’s 
event. In June they all resigned. 
“It’s impossible to get people to 
work,” they said, “and impossible 
to raise money for prizes and 
advertising.” 

But the community couldn't let a 
good thing die. The July Budget., 
carried a front-page story. There 
would be a Regatta after all. 
Businessmen volunteered to raise 
the money; they would canvass the 
town for donations and would 
publish the names and amounts of 
the donors. 

The Astoria Fire Company said it 
would take charge of the program. 
It arranged the usual boat races, 
adding a feature which drew entries 
from Portland, yacht races from 
the lightship at the mouth of the 


Columbia to Tillamook Rock. The 
celebration, which had faltered at 
first, was a great success. 

“Each day at an early hour, a 
dense mass of people lined the 
wharves. Every boat plying be- 
tween Astoria and neighboring 
towns was crowded. The steamers 
brought large crowds from upriver 
towns." Lodging was so scarce that 
boats along the river made sleeping 
space available. 

The 1897 Regatta got off to a good 
start when Judge J.H.D. Gray 
offered to be chairman. (His home 
stili stands at 1687 Grand Ave.) 
Evidently the organizers took their 
cue from the success of the previous 
year, for they too solicited funds 
and published names. 

First on their alphabetical list of 
donors was the” Anchor Saloon 
which gave $10. Astoria National 
Benk gave $25, as did numerous 
othér businesses. Many individuals 
gave $1 or $2 ot even 50 cents, but 
Judgé J.Q.A. Bowlby (living at 1229 
Franklin) donated $20, and August 
Erickson (Erickson Floral Shop) 
gave $50. One income item read 
“from bail, $128.25.” Altogether 184 
donors gave $2,770, more than 
enough to meet expenses. 

In addition to the cash donations, 
chairmen Herman Wise and Albert 
Dunbar acknowledged 43 contribu- 
tions of goods and services, such 
items as lumber, twine and barrels 
of beer. (The Wise home still stands 
at 1064 Harrison Ave. The Fulton 
home was near the present Elks 
building.) 

Almost every year saw new 
features added to the festivities. In 
1899 with George Fulton as 
chairman, the annual Grand Regat- 


~ ta Ball- had to be moved to the 


Astoria & Columbia River Railroad 
warehouse. Rowing and swimming 
teams from California came for 
racing competition. In 1900 more 
royalty was added when Queen 
Louise Taliant enlarged her court 
with ladies-in-waiting. The 1901 
festivities began with the first 


‘best ever’ 


street parade and sidewalk fair. 

Almost every year plans for the 
Regatta started in March or April. 
Almost every year in June com- 
mittees would call off the project, 
claiming there was “not enough 
community support.” Then almost 
every year some courageous citi- 
zens would step forward and make 
the event "the best we've ever 
had.” 

In 1908 when committees an- 
nounced, “We will not have a 
Regatta this year,” Mayor Herman 
Wise said, “Yes, we will,” and he 
took charge. Great crowds came to 
watch the races, to attend the 
Norwegian sangerfest and to see 
the mayor's daughter Harriet 
“Hattie” Wise crowned queen. 
From 1910 to 1915, the Astoria 
Motor Boat Club collected funds. 
Then the Chamber of Commerce 
took over, In 1936 a permanent 
Regatta committee was incorpo- 
rated. í 

But sometimes a “white knight” 
or a “rescue squad” did not appear. 
In 1902 and 1909 committees an- 
nounced, “People are not anxious to 
subscribe to the fund... not 
enough time to prepare.” No Regat- 
tas were held in those years. They 
were also interrupted in 1918-1922 
and 1942-1952 because of the two 
world wars. 

Now this year's Regatta is ready 
to take off. Regatta Association 
President Victor Kee says that 
many new features have been 
added, including an earlier beginn- 
ing for boat racing. Great efforts 
have been made to carry news of 
the festivities to communities out- 
side of Oregon, and he expresses 
the age-old wish for more volun- 


- teers. 


Marlene Mestrich, Anchor Club 
skipper, tells enthusiastically of the 
many contacts made by the club 
and the princesses as they have 
participated in public events. She 
thinks community spirit this year is 
high and that the Regatta gets 
better every year. 


A tale of rival Regatta queens 


When our Regatta queen and her 
royal court receive plaudits from 
admiring subjects along the parade 
route Saturday, they will be conti- 
nuing the tradition of more than 90 
years of pageantry. 

Though Astoria’s first Regatta 
took place in 1894, no mention was 
made of a queen until 1897. After 
that, the custom grew until a peak 
of sorts was reached in 1903, and 
thereby hangs a tale. The account 
of the Regatta queens of 1903 and 
1904 is of special interest to me 
because it involves people who lived 
in my house and whose portraits 
hang on my living room wall. 

In 1879 my house was built by 
Capt. Hiram Brown as a wedding 
gift to daughter Annie when she 
married Judge Charles Page. Soon 
the happy couple, deeming the 
house inadequate, bulit a finer one 
on the south corner of the same 
block, now the Elmore Apartments, 

Then the not-so-happy couple got 
a divorce and Annie married Capt. 
Wilkinson, a Britisher who owned a 
fleet of ships and had a niece, 
Frances Thomas. In the 1890s, the 
Hustler Van Dusen family lived in 
my house with their two small 
daughters Maud (Allen) and Winnie 
J of Reed and Grimberg’s) 
s ò years later told me much of 
uu. -Story of my house. 

Next into my house came the 
Charles Houstons. Houston was one 
of Astoria’s leading contractors. 
Wife Nell was considered the most 
beautiful lady in town. Little daugh- 
ter Helen grew up here and married 
Harry Cherry. She too visited me 
while on a trip from Palm Springs 
20 years ago and told me details of 
her family. All these folks are now 
deceased. 

Events of royalty in the Regattas 
of 1903 and 1904 involve the 
Wilkinson niece, Frances Thomas, 
who became queen of the 1903 
Regatta, and Nell Houston, queen in 
1904. Annie Wilkinson and Nell 
Houston, each with a wealthy 
husband and a handsome home, 
were always trying to outdo each 
other in social achievements. 
Queen-making has never been the 


Then and 


same since their time. 

In 1902 the Wilkinsons sailed to 
London to join in the festivities of 
the coronation of King Edward VII 
and Queen Alexandra following the 
death of Queen Victoria. Annie 
returned to Astoria glowing with the 
magnificence of royalty and the 

{daring of her new idea. She would. 

‘eee that niece Frances would be 
queen of the next Regatta in 
ceremonies that no one could ever 
outdo. 

It appears that in those early 
days the young woman who sold the 
most tickets became queen, tickets 
selling for 5 or 10 cents each. Some 
merchants offered a queen ballot 
“Yor each dollar of purchase. In 1903, 
eight young women entered as 
candidates. Competition ran high. 


- On a night two weeks before the big 


event, crowds jammed Regatta 
headquarters to hear the counting 
of the ballots. 

Excitement rose as the race 
closed in on Harriet Talant and 
Frances Thomas. Then it ended 
abruptly when a certified check for 
$1,000 for votes for Frances way 
handed to the chairman. Rumor 
had it that the check represented a 
pool “made up by a number of the 
gentlemen friends of Miss Thom- 
as.” 

Someone must have decided early 
that Frances would be queen, for 
the next day’s paper reported, “It 
was conceded that Miss Thomas 
would be a beautiful queen. Her 
coronation will be the most elabo- 
rate ever attempted. It will be 
modeled after the recent coronation 


of Queen Alexandra of England. 
Her robes will duplicate the queen’s 
as near as possible. The crown has 
already been ordered from Tif- 
fany’s in New York. A committee of 
ladies will be in charge of her reign, 
Mesdames P.A. Stokes, C.W. 
Fulton, G.H. George, and H.G. Van 
Dusen.” 


Coronation ceremonies took place 
on the opening day of festivities at a 
gally decorated grandstand on the 
wharf. The paper said, “The queen 
graciously welcomed guests as they 
bowed before her.” The big event 
was the Grand Ball held that 
evening at Foard & Stokes Hall, 
located at 18th and Exchange. The 
next day’s paper ecstalically re- 
ported, “The events of the day had 
been grand, but the ceremonies at 
the Grand Ball where Queen 
Frances made her appearance far 
surpassed all lise 
pence." . 

The procession into the hall was 
comprised of 18 ladies-in-waiting, 
many being queens from other 
events held throughout the states. 
Then came the maids of honor, the 
teen-age Van Dusen girls who years 
later told me the story. They said 
they didn’t have any fun, for 
Frances kept them busy washing 
her white silk hose and cleaning her 
white kid gloves and slippers while 
their friends were out in boats on 
the river. But reporters apparently 
had fun as they spread the details 
over most of next day's front page. 

“As the court appeared, there 
was continuous applause and 
cheering. Then there was a breath- 
less hush. Queen Frances, resplen- 
dent in her royal robes, entered 
under a silken canopy carried by 
four ladies-in-waiting. The immense 
crowd rose to its feet as one, while 
with a gracious bow to the right and 
then to the left, Her Highness 
ascended her throne. Her court 
costume was a marvel of white and 
silver in keeping with her regal 
carriage and exquisite beauty.” 

The account added that she wore 
a silver spangled robe of white 
brocade with a train 17 feet long. 
Over it she wore a purple velvet 


in magnifi- 


uas 


cape trimmed in ermine. All these 
garments, the burbling report con- 
tinued, as well as numerous other 
white outfits for the week had been 
handmade at Wortman & King in 
Portland and ordered through A. 
Dunbar Co. of Astoria at a cost of 
$4,000. 

While these elegant events were 
taking plese, Nell Houston, the 
social rival, was taking in every 
detail. Next year, she vowed, she 
would be queen and top everything 
the Wilkinsons did. Her daughter, 
Helen Houston Cherry, told me that 
her mother spent all year planning 
her own reign. To be sure that she 
won, she got her husband to buy 
$3,000 worth of tickets. 

She ordered her white satin gown 
embroidered with simulated pearls 
and diamonds and an overlay of 
tulle. Her train was lined with pale 


blue brocade. Her wrap was 
crimson velvet trimm with 
ermine. She had 20 ladies-in- 


waiting. Her 8-year-old daughter, 
Helen, was crown bearer. ‘‘When 
Queen Nell and her escort, Adm. 
H.C. Campbeli, entered the 
ballroom, they received a standing 
ovation.” 


Perhaps Astorians were thinking 
that Regatta royalty was getting a 
little too royal, for the next day’s 
paper got back to featuring boat 
races, relegating queenly activities 
to an inside page. The next year, 
1905, Laura Seafeldt was listed as 
queen, but her chief duties seemed 
to be portraying Sacagawea 
dressed in burlap and moccasins in 
that year’s Innovation, a Lewls and 
Clark pageant. 


I sometimes wonder what hap- 
pened to the royal robes of Queen 
Frances. Queen Nell’s dress and 
crown were eventually given to the 
Clatsop County Historical Society 
and are too fragile for display. But 
perhaps Nell Houston won the 
competition after all, for today a 
large portrait of her in regal array 
hangs in Flavel House Museum. 
Thus her queenly beauty is perpet- 
uated for the admiration of the 
viewing public. 


Shanghaied in Astoria, for real 
Then and 


One of the lively events of this 
summer has been the melodrama 
“Shanghaled in Astoria,” which 
Migsed its season last week after 18 

rious performances. It recalled 
..- comedic style a situation related 
to the history of our town. There 
actually were shanghalings in Asto- 
ria — many of them. 

It is apparent from the term that 
the practice started in Shanghai, 
one of China’s largest seaports, 


when laborers were needed for Y 


West Coast railroading and mining. 
lia affects ahowed up here in the 
1870s and 1880s when agents in 
China kidnapped workers for Asto- 
ria’s booming salmon canneries. 

When ships crossing the bar with 
these illegal entrants got word that 
federal officers were waiting to 
inspect ships, the labor bosses 
chained their victims and threw 
them overboard, thus destroying 
the evidence of their lawbreaking. 

Shanghaling done in Astoria 
meant that men taken by force 
from streets, woods, fields and 
fishing boats were pressed into 
service at sea, often to replace 
those sailors who jumped ship when 
they arrived In port. To build up 
their depleted crews, ships’ cap- 
tains would pay runners, or crimps, 
all the way from $10 to $200 for each 
unfortunate fellow they managed to 
deliver. Astoria was a dangerous 
place when ships came in. 

Local history is filled with inci- 
P relating some of these 

krs. In her book, “The Trail 

Leu North,” Martha McKeown 
(Mrs, Marshall Dana) gives the 
firsthand account of her uncle, 
Monte Hawthorne, who lived here in 
the early days. Men going to and 
from work at the canneries carried 
loaded guns to protect themselves 
against shanghaiers. 


EVEN WHEN THEY met other 
workers, they would eye one 
another carefully, each with his 
hand on his revolver. Night crews 
were in special danger, but snat- 
chings occurred even in midday 


when two men would grab a loner, 
tie him and transport him to a 
waiting ship. 

In other instances, saloons and 
sailors’ boarding houses on pilings 
had trap doors and shanghai chutes 
to drop a drunken sailor into a boat. 
The runner would deliver the victim 
to a ship at anchor, collect’ the 


“blood money” and return to split it 


with the saloon keeper. -=e 

The story is told of a woman who 
ran an establishment on Commer- 
cial Street. She dropped her 
husband down for $100. He returned 
from Liverpool two years later. 
Within two weeks he was found 
dead with a bump on his head near 
a pile of planking stacked out to 
repair the street. The grieving 
widow sued the city for $75,000. In 
court, the district attorney Is re- 
ported as saying, “You sold him 
once for $100. You must think he’s 
worth more dead than alive.” She 
was awarded $100. 

Crimps not only collected blood 
money, they also found ways to 
cheat sailors out of their wages. 
They would act as employment 
agents to get some penniless fellow 
a job on a ship, then collect his 
wages in advance, sometimes split- 
ting with the captain. Sailors start- 
ing on a trip signed papers that they , 


would stay on for the duration. If ’ 


they deserted, they lost their wages. 


AN ARTICLE WRITTEN by 
“Bunco” Kelly, a notorious crimp 
who worked the docks in Portland 


and Astoria, telis of captains near- 
ing the end of a voyage who would 
brutalize their underlings to make 
them escape, thus forfeiting their 
wages. “Bunco,” who got his name 
because of his habit of collecting 
money for crews he never deliver- 
ed, wrote his memoirs while serv- 
ing a life sentence for murder. 

He called Astoria “the wickedest 
city in the world, worse than New 
Orleans.” He told of the practice 
crimps had of waiting for a ship to 
dock, grabbing sailors aa they 
jumped ship, and returning them 
for a fee. Once on ship again, they 
were beaten as an object lesson for 
other sailors with like Intentions. He 
told of seeing in San Francisco four 
escapees returned and hanged from 
the yardarm to deter others from 
deserting. 

Actually, come to think about it, 
after the passing of 100 yéars, some 
shanghaling ihtidents nay make us 
smile a‘little. For instance,’ Kélly 
himself was once shanghaléd. He 
jum ship in San Francisco, 
worked his way back to Portland 
where he was convicted of a murder 
which he claimed he didn’t commit. 

After Kelly served 12 years of his 
life sentence, Gov. George Cham- 
berlain pardoned him. He returned 
to Astoria where he admonished 
men “to go to work and be good 
citizens, for there sure is a curse on 
sailor business.”’ 

Also on the lighter side is an 
incident related in Monte 
Hawthorne’s story. This concerns 
the Rev. George Grannis, pastor of 
the Methodist Church, which in 1890 
stood on pilings where Safeway’s 
west parking lot is now. He was a 
large man who had done some prize 
fighting in his earlier years. 


NOW ON A stormy night he 
climbed the stairway inside the 
church to ring the bell for prayer 
meeting. As he backed down, two 
runners thinking they had the usual 
janitor threw an overcoat over the 
pastor’s head and started to tie his 
feet. He, kicking and punching, 


managed to roll the two down the 
stairs and out the door. He then 
conducted the service with torn 
clothes and bleeding fists. The next 
day he gave the overcoat to the 
janitor, and a runner was seen in 
town minus three front teeth. 

I heard another shanhgaling tale 
the other day. A big, red-haired 
Irishman around town was a power- 
ful swimmer. He teamed up with 
another swimmer. Together they 
reversed the shanghaling business. 
The trishman would (le up his 
friend, deliver him for a $100 fee 
and return to shore. The friend 
would loose his ropes and swim 
under water back to their meeting 
place where they split the fee. They 
collected several hundred dollars 
shanghaling each other when dif- 
ferent ships came to port. 

As I was completing my research 
at the library, Lisa Penner directed 
me to a manuscript on shanghating 
written by Denise Alborn for her 
senior thesis at the University of 
Oregon, Denise, a 1979 graduale of 
Astoria High School, is the daughter 
of well-known Astorians Russell and 
Rita Alborn. I found that she and 1 
had used some of the same sources 
in compiling our papers. 


I ESPECIALLY LIKED her con- 
clusion. She explained that the 
LaFollette Act of 1915 is known as 
the Magna Carta of seamen. It 
among other things abolished crim- 
inal prosecution for desertion and 
forbade wages paid In advance. She 
also noted that the development of 
steamships required higher skills 
and continuity of service for ships’ 
crews. She concluded, “By 1915, the 
age of shanghaling and sailors’ 
abuses was over... A man no 
longer needed to walk the streets of 
Astoria with one hand on a revolv- 
er.” 

So now we can go to see “Shang- 
hailed in Astoria” next summer 
when it plays for its fifth season. We 
can enjoy in comfort its merry 
treatment of what a hundred years 
ago was a tragic condition. 


the first woman police officer 
Then and 


Mattle Lee Wilson Haddix knew 
most everyone in Astoria, and most 
everyone knew her. In fact, after 
she was interviewed on KOIN radio 
in Portland with CBS hookup, most 
everyone in the whole country knew 
her. 

In 1923, Mrs. Haddix was ap- 
pointed police matron for Astoria. 
As far as is known, she was the first 
woman police officer in Oregon; 
maybe the first in the nation. 


Soon after Mattie Wilson gradu J 2 2 


ated from Baylor University in 
Waco, Texas, in 1900, she and 
Charles H. Haddix were married. 
Eventually they moved to Astoria 
where Haddix was employed by 
Oregon, Washington, Railroad & 
Navigation Co. until he was ap- 
pointed deputy collector of U.S. 
Customs at the Port of Astoria. On 
Feb. 12, 1920, when Charles was 
working on the foundation of their 
house In Fern Hill, a jack gave way. 
He died instantly, leaving Mattie 
with a 4-year-old son, Charles. A 
daughter, Mary Lee, was born the 
following July. 


After Astoria's disastrous fire of 
Dec. 8, 1922, many problems devel- 
oped. City fathers opined that 

ving a police matron would help 

e some of them, so on Jan. 3, 
1923, Mattie Haddix took up her new ' 
duties. One of her first tasks was 
searching women picked up for 
shoplifting, a dilemma that had 
long perplexed the all-male police 
force. 


THE NEW MATRON with her 
office at police headquarters was 
vested with full police powers of 
arrest. The local paper took note: 
“Mrs. Haddix has taken up her new 
duties which besides looking after 
delinquent boys and girls also 
includes those of truant officer. She 
is well and favorably known and is 
expected to make a capable police 
matron.” 

Officer Haddix fulfilled all 
expectations. A large, energetic 
woman, she immediately set wheels 
in motion. She announced that the 
old curfew law, long ignored, would 
be rigidly enforced; no juveniles on 
the streets after 9 p.m. May through 


October, nor after 8 p.m. during the 
other months, 

Curfew was sounded by the ring- 
ing of school bells. She rang the one 
at Shively School (present Lum and 
Utti location). Other officers tolled 
the bell at Adair (now Astor School) 
and at Taylor School (location of 
Crestview Care Center That bell is 
now at Fire Station No. 2). When all 
those bells, so widely spaced, 
pealed forth, most kids all over 
town hied themselves home for they 
didn’t want any police officer call- 
ing on their parents. 

Officer Haddix’s job was unique 
and her service so efficient that she 
brought credit to the Astoria Police 
Department and attracted attention 
in wider circles. Accordingly, when 
she retired on July 16, 1947, after 24 
years as police matron, KOIN radio 
station in Portiand took notice. 


THE STATION ARRANGED an 
Interview with her in their 
Northwest Neighbors show replete 
with Art Kirkham as master of 
ceremonies and Owen Dunning’s 
19-piece orchestra. The popular 
show, sponsored by Pacific Power 
& Light Co., was aired by CBS and 


broadcast locally by KAST. A.. 


transcript is on hand at Astoria 
Public Library. 

When Kirkham asked Mrs. 
Haddix what happened on her first 
day at work, she responded, “My 
very first job was to search a band 
of gypsy women accused of shoplift- 
Ing... Each one was wearing 
from 10 to 15 skirts. They had so 
many trinkets attached to -each 
skirt that they were practically 


walking dime stores. ‘he stuff 
hadn’t come from any store in 
Astoria, and the value was too 
small to hold them for Portland 
police, so we had to let them go.” 

When Kirkham asked about the 
eurfew law, Mrs. Hadidla replied, 
"We couldn't enforce it completely, 
but It came in handy, especially 
when I knew there were kids out 
who were troublemakers. It gave 
me an excuse to round them up and 
get them indoors before they got 
into real trouble.” 


i a 


‘(During World War 
Il), the town was 
loaded with people 
who came to visit 
sailors before they 
went overseas. We 
had so nian y sleeping 
in the jail that it was 
hard to tell which 
ones we had brought 
in and who had come 
in of their own 
accord.” 

— Mattie Haddix 


Kirkham continued, “Did you get 
most of the juvenile cases?” “Yes,” 
was her reply, “and that suited me 
perfectly. I like kids, and I have a 
feeling that most of them can be 
straightened out if they're reached 
in time.” Then she added that she 
had a story about dogs that she 
often told to kids headed for trouble. 


“There were two dogs just alike.- 


One would go to somebody who 
would teach it tricks and take care 
of it. Everyone would be proud of 
that dog. 


“BUT THE OTHER dog was 
allowed to run all over the country. 
It was hungry and got into fights. 
Then it was picked up and maybe 
put to death.” She continued, “After 
the story, I'd teil the youngster that 


he was at the crossroads. Would he 
like to remain at home and be good 
or be a stray? He'd usually decide 


he'd like to be good.” 
“You went on duty right after 
Astoria’s big fire,” Kirkham 


eommented, “Were there unusual 
problems then?” m 
“e e 


“Yes,” Mattie answered. 
worked night and day to take care 
of the homeless people. Thirty city 
blocks were burned. ... We had a 
housing problem too during World 
War II. The town was loaded with 
people who came to visit sailors 
before they went overseas. We had 
so many sleeping in the jail that it 
was hard to tell which ones we had 
brought in and who had come in of 
their own accord. One old 
grandmother had come all the way 
from South Carolina to see her 
grandson. She had already spent 
one night in jail, so I took her home 
to sleep on my couch.” 

After more conversation, 
Kirkham ended the interview by 
thanking her for coming and say- 
ing, “Mrs. Haddix, I know the 
people of Astoria are glad you 
stayed on the job for all those 24 
years.” 


TO GET FIRSTHAND 
information about Mattie Haddix, 1 
wrote to her son, Charles E. Haddix 
of Sanger, Calif., a 1935 graduate of 
Astoria High School. He is now field 
consultant on the staff of U.S. Sen. 
Alan Cranston and chairman of the 
California State Refugee Focus. He 
supplied much of this story, adding 
that after hs mother’s retirement, 
she was active in community af- 
fairs and in the Christian Science 
Church where she served as a 
practitioner and representative of 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

Mattie Haddix died on Nov. 22, 
1954, at age 68. She had been struck 
by a car on Nov. 2, while returning 
to her home at the Walters Apart- 
ments across from the library after 
working late at election polls at the 
Elks Building. She is buried beside 
her husband and daughter, Mary, al 
the Pioneer Cemetery in Svensen. 

So Mattie Lee Haddix takes her 
place among those worthy citizens 
who have given years of notable 
service to our community. 


The school year has come full 

circle around to a new beginning. 

ddaughter Laura is now a 

more at Reed College after a 
summer job and classes at Portland 
State University. Grandson Mark 
had an early taste of college life in a 
summer program at Lewis and 
Clark College in Portland, Now a 
senior at Astoria High School, he 
tootles his trumpet in three dif- 
ferent bands. Six-year-old Steven 
worries about first grade at Astor 
School: ‘Grandma, what if the 
teacher doesn’t like me?” 

Astorians of all ages are blessed 
with a rich choice of educational 
opportunities. The public school 

. system, District 1-C, operates on a 
1444 program, meaning kin- 
dergarten, four years elementary, 


four years middie school and four’ 


years high school, John Jacob Aster 
serves families in the east half of 


the district with Capt. Robert Gray | 


Elementary for residents in the 
west half. 

Astoria Middle School is just what 
its name implies. It is located in the 
middie of town and offers middle 
grades 58. (Somehow it missed 
recelving a historical name.) Ad- 
joining the middle school lies the 
newly developed Evergreen Park, 
part of the city park system. It 
offers two softball and three soccer 


fielda with more game flelds to 
cog 


ri High School moved into 
its new complex in 1956 after 
operating for 45 years in two 
buildings which are now the core of 
the campus of Clatsop Community 
College. With a broad curriculum 
offering many choices, it will grad- 
uate approximately 135 seniors this 
year. 


Clatsop Community College 
began in 1958 with basic classes in 
the high school building. By 1962, it 
was operating full time in its 
present location at 16th and 
Jerome. Students may take liberal 
arts courses leading to a degree in 
four-year colleges or they may earn 
associate degrees in the fields of 
their interest. Astorians are fortu- 
nate to have college work available 
in their hometown. The college is 


Students are in the ‘real world’ 
Then and 


also an economic boon, for it is one 
of the largest local employers. 

In addition to these very visible 
institutions, Astoria enjoys many 
other educational assets. Two 
beauty colleges offer professional 


training. Astoria Resul College 
was established in 1965 and 


Stylemasters College of Barbering 
and Hair Design in 1981. The twd 
schools turn out about 35 graduates 
a year. 

General Electric Government 
Services, located at the foot of 16th 
Street, provides job training and 
placement for all ages. Operating 
through the federal Job Training 
Partnership Act, it also administers 
programs at the Tongue Point Job 


Corps Center. 
Two private schools in Astoria 
offer education with unique 


qualities of enrichment. Lewis and 
Clark Christian Academy, kin- 
dergarten through high school, 
operates from rental quarters at the 
Presbyterian Church on 11th Street. 
Star of the Sea Catholic School, 
kindergarten and all eight grades, 
started operating in its present 
bullding in 1924. Both schools offer 
opportunities for individual guid- 
ance with added attention to moral 
and Christian precepts. 

In addition to the schools, many 


highly qualified teachers offer 
private instruction in music, lan- 
guages and physical arts. 


As this school year begins, I wish 
I could help more students realize 
what a privilege they have, but I 
wonder if many youths read this 
column. I'd like to say: Don’t be 
irritated and impatient with your 


classes because you're in a big 
hurry to “get out into the real 
world.” 

My dear young friends, you're in 
the real world right now. You have 
worries now, problems to face and 
decisions to make. They’re different 
from those you'll have 10 years 
from now, but just as important to 
you. Don’t try to just “get by.” The 
hard work you do now and the wise 
decisions you make now will make 
life in the “real world” much more 
successful and satisfying. 


My dear young 
friends, you’ re in the 
real world right now. 

You have worries 
now, problems to face 


“ and decisions to 


make. They’re 
different frgm those 
you'll have 10 years 
from now, but just as 
important to you. 


Going to schoo! is a real job. Be 
as regular and prompt in meeting 
your schedule as if you were going 
to a “real’’ job. Work as hard to 
succeed in school as you will 
someday work for promotions. Con- 
sider the knowledge and training 
you can get in school to be money 
you’re depositing in the bank and 
each grade card your statement of 
interest. 

Don’t forget, grades do count. 
Every time you enroll in a different 
School or college, your transcript 
gets there faster than you do. When 
you are applying for a job, 
especially one that requires 
particular training, your transcript 
and resume tell your life story. 

This has happened to me. 
Throughout my school years, I 
received only one D. That was for a 
P.E. class in folk dancing. My feet 
got all twisted up when I tried to do 


the Highland Fling and the Sailor's 
Hornpipe. I tried to make light of it, 
saying of course D stood for Danc- 
ing. But whenever I see my 
transcript, that D looks bigger and 
blacker than the As, Bs, and Cs that 
surround it. 

T know that acheel means hard 
work, studying late and suffering 
through exams. (I saw a poster the 
other day in one of the beauty 
colleges: “As long as there are final 
exams, there will always be prayer 
In school.’’) But all your effort is 
worthwhile. 

Another thing, develop some 
worthwhile interests or hobbies. 
That out-of-class skill may be the 
very quality that will make some 
employer choose you for the job. 
During my 21 years in personnel 
work with Crown Zallerbaeh Carp., 
hundreds of applications came 
across my desk; many interviews 
took place, and many choices were 
made. Often one small point de- 
termined the decision. 

For instance, on one occasion a 
job was open in the engineering 
department. We had applications 
from a dozen college graduates, all 
meeting basic qualifications. One 
young man noted that he enjoyed 
taking pictures and had won several 
awards. He was hired because it 
would be helpful to have him 
photograph the progress of current 
construction work. 

Attitudes as well as education and 
training are important. In fact, 
some surveys tell us that 85 percent 
of job failures are due to unsuitable 
personal attitudes, such as tardi- 
ness and irregularity at work, 
dishonesty and lack of cooperation. 

I heard the other day of a young 
woman chosen for a job because in 
addition to other qualities, she had 
displayed desirable attitudes in the 
reception room before she went in 
for the interview. This happens over 
and over. Attitudes do make a 
difference and the applicant may 
never know when he is being keenly 
observed and evaluated. 

So now at the beginning of this 
school year, I wish everyone, no 
matter what age, to make the most. 
of our rich educational op 
portunities. 


i ¥ 
Last week I mentioned the varied 
and valuable edueational 


Of 
portunities offered in Astoria. Now I 
call your attention to the unique 
services offered by the Astoria 
Public Library supplementing and 
enriching every area of education. 
The more I use the library for my 
own research, the more I am 
amazed by the research tools I find. 
As you know from reading this 
weekly column, my chief delight is 
in finding details of early, local 
history. One of my chief sources is 
the index card file of the local 
newspaper beginning in 1878 to the. 


present day with some gaps still asam in'an 1692’ Astorian telis the: As 


being worked on. The file directs 
the researcher to microfilm copies 
of the complete newspaper. What a - 
treasure trove of information! ; 
Then there are specialized re- 
cords for those hunting information 
about their ancestors who were 
early settlers. The Astoria library is 
reco; throughout — the - 
Northwest as a center of. 
genealogical information. For in- 
stance, there is the Cla County, 
Oregen Terri Census - 


tary 
for 1850, the seventh such census of 
e United States. It lists the 
~§pulation of the county as 500 wi 
_.9 persons living in Astoria, four of. - 
whom were black. - 

This 1850 census includes the 
name of every person at the usual 
piace of his abode, adding age, sex, 
color, occupation of those over 15, 
value of real estate owned, place of 

‘ birth, date of marriage and whether 
deaf, dumb, blind, idiotic, . 
pauper or convict. (What more 
could anyone wanting information 
about great-uncle Ezra hope to 
learn?) “3% » 2 


HERE IS AN example of one 
listing: “Robert Shortess — farmer 
— age 54 — real estate value, 
$20,000 — wife, Ann, age 45, Indian 
— 4 daughters, % Indian.” 

In 1846 Robert Shortess took a 
land claim, what is now the 
Alderbrook area of Astoria. He 
named Ash, Birch and Cedar: 
streets. Then in 1870, he practically 
gave the land away, reserving only 
three acres for himself. A news 


Then and 


ry Cig 

“Robert Shortess had borrowed 
$600 from an ex-United States 
senator, James K. Kelly. When the 
‘note came due, Shortess was unable 
to make settlement. After much 


delay he one day offered to give .. 


Colonel Kelly a deed for his ~ 
perty in payment of the g 
„overdue note. The proffer. was 
quickly accepted ... Then the 
owner sold a slice of it for $13,000 
and about two years later sold 


another to M Seel 
Reed ad Bae for $100,000, and 


stili had a large acreage left.’* .‘ 
Actually, Robert rtess was a 
‘man of stature in the Astoria of the 
1850s. He had been appointed a 

> subagent at Astoria for Clatsop 
Chinook Indians. In their behalf, he 
unsuccessfully to get te 
traders to limit sale of the liquor 
contributing. to the poverty ‘and 
exploitation of the Indians, ..;, ~y i 


BECAUSE OF HiS interest in the 
welfare of the native people , and. 
because his wife was a Clatéop, | 
Shortess claimed ownership of 


adjoining his claim where a con-.. 


- centration of Clatsops lived. A 1976 
k, Indians,” by 
Ruby and Brown, states, “Robert 
Shortess ‘claimed’ two miles along 
the Columbia and inland one-half. 
mile, including all of Tongue Point, 
by virtue of the Organic Act of 
Oregon Provisional Government 
and hereditary: title through his 
native wife.” 
The news item quoted earlier 


ibrary offers: many, opportunities 


, describing the loss of the Shortess 
propariy Continued with tha men: 
ion of one of his daughters: “Had 
Mrs. Salkley’s father retained 
ion of the acres he sold for a 

,, Song his danchter and her children 


wealthiest. no fault of 
à , the deserving lady is reduced 
‘to destitu and the case is 


casually referred to as illustrating 
the vicissitudes of life.” Robert 
Shortess died May 3, 1878, so he 
1. didn’t live to read the 1892 account 
` ofhisfinancial woes. °°: 
you can see, 
: gore, n Alay ee a list of dull 
etal ; it is putting the pieces 


The more I use the 
: Hbrarydor my own 
research, the more I am 
amazed by the research 
tools I find. What a 
!” treasure trove of 
information! ` 


- together to discover how people 
- lived in thé days of long ago. 

Other sources of information 
about the pioneer era which the 
library provides are Astoria City 
Directories from 1888 to the present 

„and telephone directories dated 
intermittently since 1941 with a 
photostat copy of the 1925 issue. The 

` Sanborn Fire Insurance Atlases 


“ 


\ show exactly whete buildings were 


even 
t woodsheds, stables and. chicken 
| houses on the same lots. Also there 
iis a handy guide for translating 
-t early street names and numbers to 
"the present name system which was 
` adopted in 1895. Street 
now Commercial. Franklin 
Avenue was first called Wall Street 
and present Astor Street used to be 
_in the Columbia River. 


MUCH HISTORICAL DATA can 


l odk maarten 


research is not ` 


me found in high school and univer- 


h 
an 


Dalies to the Sea, a History of th 
Columbia River Valley.” Publish 

in 1928, Lockley’s book gives th 
history of people, towns, organiza 
tions and industries enlivened wit 


at age 89. 


When her eyesight failed, 
wanted her prized volumes to 


gifts to the collection. N 


County, but in many other areas 
the nation. Because of 


Thus by means of these edu 
tlonal tools, we can better 
derstand our present as we le 
about the men and women of t 
past, the makers of Americ 
history. 


Y ~ 


Contribution3 of the Stones? 


Astoria’s early days are best 


‘understood when we look at the 


lives of the people who have lived 
here. They are the makers of our 
history. 

One person who had a part in the 
pattern of the town was Byron 


` .Franklin Stone, one of the principal 


promoters of the great salmon 
canning industry of the Pacific 
Coast. In 1909, Stone came from 
California to systematize and corre- 
late the cannery operations of 
Samuel Elmore and those of R.D. 
and George W. Hume. ©. 
When Elmore died in an auto 
accident in California the next year, 
his widow, Mary Elmore, made 
Byron Stone manager for Elmore 
enterprises, one of the most 
extensive salmon packing and 
.shipping concerns in the world. 
In addition to his business re- 
Stone w33 active .ip 
fa tt shrivel on 


of Astoria ‘commission 


be “Port 


from 1916 to 1925. He conducted all 


the correspondence with Washing- 
ton, D.C., and made several trips 
there to bring the naval base to 
Astoria. He served as director of 
Astoria National Bank, president of 
the YMCA and vestryman of Grace 
Episcopal Church. 


_ Bis wife, Ella. Wells, was the 


granddaughter of Henry Wells of 
Wells Fargo fame, predecessor of 
American Express Co. The. local 
Wells Fargo station stood in- the 
clearing near the first post office. 
Mrs. Stone, also active in the 
Episcopal Church, died in 1917. | 


In 1910 the Stones purchased the 
large house at 690 17th St. It had 
been built in fine Victorian style in 
1892 for Martin Foard, co-owner of 
Foard and Stokes Mercantile Co. 
Byron Stone died in 1934, but family 
members continued to live in the 
house until the death of daughter 
Dorothy Stone Kinney in 1982. She 
was the widow of William Kinney 
whose family owned the Clatsop 
Lumber Co., forerunner of Astoria 
Plywood Corp. Mrs. Kinney was 
honored in 1981 for her 40 years of 
service as organist! ZorudGrace 


Louise, is the wife of well-known 
Astoria building contractor Albert 
Mittet. Daughter Nancy died in 


. 1975. ` 


The Byron Stones had two sons 
and two daughters, Dorothy Kinney 
and Louise Seeley, wha spent her 
last years living with‘her sister“in 
the family home on 17th Street until 
her deathsin 1974. Two sons com- 
pleted the family, Byron Franklin 
Stone Jr. and Charles Wells Stone, 
who married Grace Stokes. Her 
father was Philip Stokes of Foard 
and Stokes Mercantile Co. 

The family home, maintained in 
almost its original condition, is one 
of the finest examples of Queen 
Anne architecture in Astoria.. Now 
listed on the National Register of 


Historic Places, it is owned and ` 


occupied by Melissa Yowell, 
great-granddaughter of the first 
owner, Martin Foard. So we pay 
tribute to the Byron Stone family, 
the Foards, and the Stokeses for the 
contributions they made in the 
development of Astoria. 
ese 


We remember people throughout 
the years for their various 
achievements and for the qualities 
of their characters and 
personalities. Many Astorians re- 
member Willie Howe for his cheer- 
fulness, his friendliness and his 
willingness to help everyone in 
every way he could. f 

William W. Howe, Chinese, born 
in Astoria, never left his hometown 
in all his 72 years. with one big 


\prrentinn SLOSnik raal iR OA Bie 


World War I. For some time after 
his return, he worked in the can- 
nery, then he got a job with the U.S. 
Postal Service. . 

He walked the delivery route in 
Uniontown for 20 years. He always 


“had his dog with him and a variety 


of dogs joined him from street to 
street, eager for the doggy snacks 
he carried. Their barking always 
alerted the neighborhood that the 


, mail was about to arrive, so many 


folks would go out to meet Willie 
and chat awhile. To his Chinese 


‘When he worked in the cannery, he 


managed a creditable dialect with 
his Philippine co-workers. To all 
others he spoke a swift and happy 
style of English. 

el 
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*We'teitiémbér peple 
throughout the years for 
+ their various : 
achievements and for 
the qualities of their 
characters and 
personalities. Many 
Astorians remember 
Willie Howe for his © 
cheerfulness, his 
friendliness and his 
willingness to help 
everyone in every way 
he could. 


Willie, a bachelor, had many 
interests — hunting, fishing, cook- 
ing. He. was an authority on the 
selection of edible mushrooms and 
their use in cooking. He was a 1935 
graduate of Astoria High School, a 
member of Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and American Legion Post 12. 
The youngest of six boys and three? 
giris, Willie cared for their mother ` 
wies Gent. T henche gontBued 


Denver Street in the block above 
the Dairy Queen facing Tapiola 
Park. The house, now vacant, is 
said to be the first dwelling built on 
the south slope of Smith’s Point. It 
is now obscured by trees and the 
extensive garden area is overgrown 
with vines and brush. . 
Wiliam Howe died of cancer 


on 
Sept. 20, 1987, and is buried in - 


Ocean View Cemetery. The cheer- 
fulness he spread made him a 
special person in Astoria. rae 

- s . 

A note about the Wells Fargo Co. 
mentioned earlier in the section 
about the Byron Stone family: 

Astoria was one of the first 
locations in Oregon to have a Wells 
Fargo Station. During the 1848-1849 
gold rush in California, hundreds of 
freighting companies sprang up. 
Quickly they faded or merged, thus 
giving birth to Wells Fargo in 1849, 

Witir six-nionths the vor) 


store town. 
Now he became the first local agent 
for Wells Fargo, which by 1855 had. 
grown to be the dominating power, 
in the express business on the entire: 
Pacific Coast. The company was 
famous for its swift and fearless. 


buildings clustered around the first- 
post office and Fort Astoria in 
vicinity of present 15th 
Exchange streets. A news item int 
The Daily Astorian on Oct. 16, 1879, ` 
reported that the Wells Fargo 
station had moved into the new Van 


SEF 


and W.E ter. Eventually 
Wells Fargo became American 
ress Co., opera from 


descendants of Adam Van Dusen 
are still prominent in Astoria’s 
business and governmental com- 


D 


? 
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Newspaper honored in music 


A few weeks ago, The Daily 
Astorian noted in its “In One Ear” 
column that an interesting item had 
been brought to the attention of the 
paper’s editor, Steve Forrester. 

Betty Supple of Yankee Trader 
Antique Shop on U.S. Highway 101 
near Gearhart had appeared at his 
office with a piece of sheet music 
composed and published in 1903 by 
local musician A.W. Utzinger. It 
was titled “Budget March” and was 
dedicated to the Astoria Daily 
Budget. ' 

In noting this happening, the 
newspaper suggested that anyone 
knowing anything about the music 
and the musician get in touch with 
me. Very shortly after the column 

. appeared, I received a call from 
Miladi Abrahamsen (Mrs. George) 
saying that she remembered Albert 
W. Utzinger well. She said back in 
the 1930s he had developed a 
Seaside Girls Marching Band in 
which she had played. She re- 
memberd him as a fine musician 
who sometimes composed the 
music for the special events in 
which the band participated. 

Next I had a letter from Ruth 
Utzinger Hope of Albany. She 
helped greatly by explaining that 
Albert Utzinger, the musician, was 
not the Albert U er who 
operated Utzinger’s Book and Sta- 
tionery Store for years. She re- 
membered him as an outstanding 
music teacher in Seaside where her 
brother, Bob, went for clarinet 
lessons. She recalled that he had a 
daughter, Jennie, who married into 
the Wheatley family of the 
Wheatley-Desler Store in Seaside. 

On another day I received a 


_— 


Then an 


%4 


phone call from Ellen Peterson 
(Mrs. Ernest A.) of Astoria. She 
helped by suggesting that I call 
Wesley Shaner, who was somehow 
related to the Utzingers. He told me 
his mother, Edith, was one of the 


Utzinger, wife of the Albert Utz- 
inger of the book. and stationery 
store. .. Sat t fare i ell ES 


WESLEY SURMISED THAT the 
Seaside Albert Utzinger may have 
been an uncle of Wes’ uncle-in-law. 
At any rate, he said all the family 
would be glad to claim such a fine 
musician, but he had no idea why 
the Budget March was dedicated to 
the Budget. 

Then I took myself off to my 
trusty source, the public library. By 
using the newspaper index, it didn’t 
take me long to locate the issue of 
Nov. 21, 1903, which carried this 


story: 

“Albert Utzinger, formerly of this 
city, now of Seaside, has published 
a new march for piano which is 
respectfully dedicated to the Asto- 


ria Daily Budget and bears its 
name. Mr. Wzinger is to be com- 
plimented forhis superior ability as 
a composer asd the Budget extends 
its congratulations and bows its 
acknowledgements for the com- 
pliment bestewed upon it. Copies 
will be on sale in a few days in all 
the leading music stores.” 
Naturally, having found that 
much- information about A.W. Utz- 


Inger, I was interested to know 


more. I discavered several items 
lauding his musicianship. One said 
a brass band he had developed, the 
Western American, was famous 
throughout the state. Another, in 
announcing aeoncert, said, “He has 
long been identified with and has 
directed mamy musical affairs in 
the Northwest.” 

A news story appearing in May 
1932 described in glowing terms the 
new uniforms Utzinger had ordered 


. for the Seaside Giris Band, which 


was in much demand throughout 
the area. The uniforms were first 


“worn when the band played for the 


formal openiag of the Coast 
Highway at Geld Beach. Coverage 
of the Regattaen Sept. 1, 1932, gave 
high praise te the Seaside Girls’ 
Band for their performance in the 
“Great RegattaParade.’’ 


Then just a month later, the 


Astoria Evening Budget carried 
this item, “al W. Utzinger has 

all rehearsals with the 
Seaside Girls’ Band until such ime 
as the salary due him is paid. A 
committee is trying to find a 
solution to the problem. In former 
years, the higa school district has 
assisted, but due to` retrenching 
programs, no aid can be expected 


from that source.” Of course, the 
year 1932 was getting deeper into 
the Big Depression, so retrenching 
was hitting every phase of life. 


THE LAST NOTE I found about 
Utzinger appeared in the Evening 
Budget of Oct. 16, 1936. “Albert W. 
Utzinger, 81, known far and wide as 
directer of the Seaside Girls’ Band, 
has died at the Seaside home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Harry Wheatley. He 
had been a musician first in Astoria 
then ia Seaside for 33 years. He and 
his band had gained more than 
statewide recognition. He leaves his 
wife, Lena, daughter, Jennie, and 
son, Albert, of Miami, Florida.” 


When Mrs. Supple gave a copy of 


the Budget March to Steve For- 


rester, he had some additional 


copies made. Bob Jones of The 
Daily Astorian staff and president 


of Kiwanis took a copy to a recent _ 
club meeting where club pianist | 
c Betty.-Phillips played it for the 
- „enjoyment of the group. He gave 
me a copy, which I took to my — 


ee 


daughter-in-law, Kristina Berney, ' 


who played the dashing piece for | 


the eatertainment of our family. 


i 


i 


Doubtless others will be hearing it . 


from time to time. 


So now we know something about 
the composer and the lively music 
he composed 85 years ago, but we 
still dot know why he dedicated 
this particular piece to the Astoria 
Daily Budget. My guess is that the 
paper had given him generous and 
appreciative coverage for his many 
public performances throughout the 
years, and the Budget March was 
his wayef saying thank you. 


$ 
t 
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Memories of a Jircus, Grandpa? 


The circus came to Astoria a 
couple of weeks ago, thanks to the 
Chamber of Commerce for ar- 
rangements and sponsorship. I was 
out of town, but my son took 
6-year-old Steven and his friend, 
7-year-old Joshua, to see the show. 

It may not have been so grandiose 
as some circuses of note, but for 
two little boys, along with a crowd 
of others on a Sunday afternoon, it 
furnished three hours of wonder- 
ment enhanced by an ample supply 
of cotton candy. 

On the first day after my return, 
Steven came running in from 
school, hungry as usual. I, eager to 
hear his report of the event, asked, 
“What did you like best about the 
circus?” To which he between bites 
of banana replied with a question of 
his own, “Grandma, you 
explain to me how a man can cut a 
woman in two and she can stand up 
.afterwards and make a bow?”’ . _... 

Once again, proof that children 

~ask -questions -that--adults -can’t 

‘answer! So I asked him to describe 
the performance and did the 
showman give an explanation. “Oh, 
yes,” said Steven. “He said his 
stunts were Illusions. Daddy said 
that meant tricks of the eyes, but 
my eyes were seeing all right. Then 
the man said we shouldn’t try any 
of his tricks at home.” 


I NEXT TRIED a different 
approach. “What,” I asked, “made 
you and Joshua laugh the most?” 
To that question I received a torrent 
of descriptions of the antics of five 
little dogs. Dressed like small 
people, they raced, they jumped, 
they rolled over and slipped down 
slides. Steven concluded with, 
“Josh and I laughed so hard we 
almost rolled off our seats.” 

That statement propelled my 
memory back to the day of my first 
circus. Only it was a dog-and-pony 
tent show set up on a Saturday 
afternoon in the little farming town 
of Westphalia, Kansas. My 
mother’s parents had retired from 
the farm where my parents con- 
tinued to live. Grandpa phoned that 


Then and 


he would drive the three miles out 
from town to take me to the show. 


I was 4 that summer, and I still 
remember that day as one of the 
happy times of my life. It must 
have been the first time I had gone 
anywhere without at least one of my 
parents. I nearly burst with pride 
when Grandpa arrived in his surrey 
ut og A did have fringe on top) 
driving his high-stepping team of 
stra roan carriage horses 
named Lark and Bird. His rig was 
the Thunderbird of the carriage 
trade in the year 1908. I felt 
completely adult as I was lifted into 
the seat beside him, waving 
goodbye to my mother who had to 
stay home with fe new baby 
brother. 


I still felt very grown-up when my 
grandmother seated me at the table 
next to my grandfaather so we 
could have our noon meal before we 
went to the show. She passed me 
food like I was real company, and I 
could choose what I wanted instead 
of having it placed on my plate. But 
I was too excited to eat much, for I 
could hardly wait to see what a 
dog-and-pony show was like. 


THE SHOW TOOK place inside a 
small tent lined with wooden 
bleachers set up on a grassy lot in 
Westphalia. The grass was dry and 
dusty, and sawdust had been spread 
over the center area. Grandpa 
started to lead me to one of the top 


rows of bleachers, but I was so 
eager to see everything that I sat 
down on the second row. However 
after the show started, the dust 
from the pony acts was stifling, so 
he carried me to the top row. But 
the heat so close ts the tent top was 
unbearable, so we finally settled on 
a middle row. 

I was scarcely aware of our 
changes in seating, though, for the 
ponies’ were doiag such exciting 
things. With tall crowns of red and 
purple plumes, they marched to the 
beat of drums; they danced; they 
walked on their hind legs; they even 
chased the clown who looked funny 
in his spotted suit and tall hat. 


I remember that day 
because of my delight in 
the show, but as I recall 
the event thoughtfully, J ; 
! think I remember it.> ! 

chiefly because of 
Grandpa. Being with 
him gave me a feeling 

of warmth and security. 


But when a bevy of little dogs 
came racing in decorated with 
ribbons and ruffles, my delight was 
complete. The degs did somer- 
saults; they leaped on the ponies’ 
backs; and as a finale, they ran 
around the ring pushing little car- 
riages with baby. dolls in them. 
Grandpa later reported to my 
parents, “Vera laughed so hard that 
I had to hold her te keep her from 
falling off the seat.” He also 


reported that I slept all the way 


home. 

I remember that day because of 
my delight in the show, but as I 
recall the event thoughtfully, I think 
I remember it chiefly because of 
Grandpa. Being with him gave me a 
feeling of warmth and security. Of 
course, I had his undivided atten- 


tion. He made me feel like I was his 
companion. 


I STILL SENSE the pride I had 
when he let me hold the lines to 

drive the horses as we rode Ees 
town. He drew me close while he 
put his arm around me and placed 


his strong hands over mine as I held . 


the reins so we took no 


chances. A 
During the show, I had the feeling 


that Grandpa and I were having fun 
together. When he saw something 
funny, he would laugh as heartily as 
I and slap his hand on his knee and 
say delightedly, “Well, I declare,” 
or “Well, what d’you know!” He 
probably was laughing at me as 
much as at the show, for I was a 
pudgy little girl with a round face 
and long, tight braids, and I’m sure 
he was entertained by my happi- 


ness. . 

My family moved away from 
Kansas the next March, for my 
parents were lured to Montana by 


the opening of free homestead land. - 


But even as we lived on those 
remote, bleak prairies, Grandpa 
and Grandma came to visit us 
every other summer. How I looked 
forward to those summers! 
Grandpa took walks with me over 
the stony hills to look for agates. 
With his dry sense of humor, he 
made our mealtimes happy times 
as he told stories about my 
mother’s childhood and poked fun 


at dear, patient Grandma. Some- 
times neither woman thought his- 
stories very amusing, but I always. 


did. I remember laughing more 


during those visits than I did all the 


rest of the year. 


Grandpa died when I was 14. He: 
is buried in the little Westphalia ' 
. I searched out the family - 


ceme 


plot when I made a pilgrimage to. 
Kansas in 1976. I found the granite . 
stone marked “William Ford Cor-: 


ney, 1850-1919.” I stood there a long 


time remembering that long-ago. 


dog-and-pony show and the walks : 
and talks be and I had together, and - 


I said a silent 
Grandpa, for making me feel so 


special.” 


“Thank you, ` 


Old jail has a colorful history 


Then and 


n a tour of historic places in 
. Orla took place during Regatta 
time, one of the most interesting 


. buildings was the old county jail 


` standing next to the courthouse. 


One of the most interesting visitors 
za Bob pong son of Paul 


Cla County sheriff 
roa a 1988 thi 19 rhe d 


Bob said uy as known as “the 
sheriff's kid,” for he grew up 
helping his father around the jail. 
Bob and his wife, Virginia, visited 
Warrenton and Astoria this summer 
and I had a delightful chat with 
them over coffee one morning. 

Bob Kearney said that law en- 


` forcement seemed to run in their 


family. His grandfather, James 
Kearney, served as Astoria’s chief 
of police from 1912 till 1915. His 
father, Paul Kearney, started his 
career as chief criminal deputy 
when Sheriff Jack Burns followed 
Sheriff Harley Slusher. When 


Kearney was elected sheriff in 1932, É 
| he continuéd ia officé fof 27 yéars, 


scarcely ever having an opponent 
on the ballot. In 1957 he received 
appointment as United States 
marshal. 

During the years that Paul 
Kearney was sheriff, he and a 
deputy, in addition to their other 

, Tan the jail, which was often 

red to as Kearney’s hotel. 
-Jn Jones served as deputy from 
1936 till 1945. He had been working 
as state trooper for $150 per month, 
80 he was glad to take the new job 
at $175. Later he was succeeded as 
deputy by George Malberg and Roy 
Smart. 

During those years, the sheriff 
and his deputy looked after the 
inmates who usually numbered 
from five to 22 at any one time. The 
occasional women prisoners were 
lodged in rooms upstairs. The 
sheriff made arrests, served civil 
papers and looked after other de- 
tails of county business during the 
day and took calls at his home 
during the night. 


BOB KEARNEY REMEMBERS 
that his father made many night 
calls when folks needed help in case 
of sudden illnesses or accidents. He 
recalls one time when a woman out 
Olney way called to ask him to 
come and put her cows back in the 
pasture. He went immediately for 
he didn’t want them straying onto 
the county road. 

Myron Jones, now retired, recalls 
that his chief duties were to take 
care of the paperwork. He was 
responsible for all files, including 

tographic work and the 


. often baked pies 


fingerprinting. Garnet Green, dis- 
trict attorney during those years, 
taught him not only how to take 
fingerprints, but also how to in- 
terpret them. Jones also shopped 
weekly for groceries. The county 
bud for inmates' food at the 
rate of 50 cents per day per person. 
Jones rotated the purchases among 
local stores a month at ya. time. 


cooking was done,b)'a prisoner, 


; someone usually 
chosen by the 
other inmates. 
Sofne were excel- 
lent cooks, prob- 
ably having 
worked in restau- 
rants. 

The men were 
served two meals 
‘a day, mush or 
pancakes in the 
morning, and 
meat or oo 
potatoes 
salad at night. 
Food taken to 
women upstairs 
was handed to 
them through the 
bars. Kearney 
said his mother 


vapi Opts 
ete 


for holidays and 
sent them in as a 
special treat. All 
cooking was done on a big wood 
range until after World War II when 
an electric range was installed. 
Inmates were largely transients 
and repeaters. Some of them liked 
coming back to jail. They said the 
Astoria lockup served the best 
meals in the country. 
Kearney said his father’s jail was 
a relatively happy place to be. 
Some prisoners had to be locked up 
all the time, but trusties did outside 
work. They took care of courthouse 
ds and the lawn at Flavel 
House, which belongs to the county. 
They sawed and stacked cord after 
cord of wood for storage in the 


courthouse basement for the build- 
ings were heated by wood furnaces 
connected to steam radiators. 


IF BOTH OFFICERS were called 
away on an emergency, they locked 
the jail and left. Trusties after 
finishing thelr work would wait 
outside until they could be locked up 
again. Jones says in all those years, 
only two ever walked away. Prison- 
ers pretty much enforced the rules 
themselves, for if any misbehaved, 
all lost their radio and coffee pot 
privileges. 

When prisoners sentenced to the 
state penitentiary had to be deliver- 
ed to Salem, naturally one officer 
had to make the trip and the other 
stay with the jail. When Sheriff 
Kearney made the trip, he tried to 
time it so son Bob could ride with 
him as guard, then on the way back, 
he'd drop him off in Portland where 
he attended University of danar 
Bob said ;the fellows were. 
well-beliayhd when they,, = 

pire; rate: po: Heg s kief 


'The old county jail was in use until 1976. 


Some even enjoyed it and upon 
arrival, nearly always thanked his 
father for the trip. One man they 
delivered became editor of the 
prison paper and made mohey 
writing jokes for the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Various communities in Clatsop 
County had their own special depu- 
ties who worked closely with the 
two county officers. They also 
helped with Election Day chores. 
Bob said they were glad when they 
had to deliver and collect ballot 
boxes for they could always stop at 
camps out around Jewell and 
Vernonia and have big meals with 


the loggers. 
The old jail building in use from 


"1914 till 1976 is now one of Clatsop 


ern 


County’s historic treasures. Bullt by 
local contractors Palmberg and 
Mattson, its 62 years of service 
make it the longest operating 
tree-atanding jailhouse in Oregon. 
In 1976 it was declared by the state 
of Oregon to be inadequate for the 
housing of prisoners. Since the new 
jail opened in 1979, the old building 
has been used for storage. Built in 
classical style, the structure 
measures 35 x 51 feet with cells 6 x 7 
feet and 7 feet high. In the base- 
ment are stored old stills brought in 
from the woods and confiscated slot 
machines. 


PEOPLE ARE THE most inter- 
esting part of any story. Grandfa- 
ther James Kearney, after serving 
as police chief, became county 
roadmaster, He supervised the 


building: . of ' the’ Seaside-Cannon 
Beach foad fn 1919. He ais wea 


. Josephine . Leinenweber, 


children: Theresa became head of 
the Normal Training School at 
Marylhurst College; Paul, as our 
story has told, became sheriff; 
Vincent, staff member of Standard 
Oil for 43 years, lives with his wife, 
Sylvia, in the fine Victorian house 
at 3429 Harrison which has served 
roy the famly home for four genera- 


Sheriff Paul Kearney was a 
notable athlete at Astoria High 
School, served in World War I, and 
married Martha Wilson, whose fa- 
ther owned Wilson Shipyards. They 
lived on the northeast corner of 
Eighth and Kensington, where their 
two children grew up. Sue Harkins 
now lives in Callfornia. Son Bob, 
who furnished many of these de- 
talis, worked for years as regional 


-sales—-manager for Bumble Bee 


Seafoods and Castle & Cooke, trav- 
eling the United States promoting 
products originating in Astoria. He 
and his wife, Virginia, now live in 
em summers in Asto- 


Myron Jones, after serving nine 
years as deputy sheriff, became 
county commissoner for eight 
years, then head of county juvenile 
services for 13 years. He and his 
wife, Nellie, live near Smith Lake. 

Charles Palmberg, contractor 
who built the old jail, constructed 
many other Astoria buildings, also 
grading and paving many county 
roads, including the Youngs River 
Loop Road. -His sons, William, 
Herbert and Walter (Wally) 
Palmberg, live in the local area. 


A 


Astoria has a stormy history 


Astorians stili refer to the Oct. 14 


storm 26 years ago as "ihe bi 
one.” Evert though the main trac 


of the Columbus Day disaster 
roared through the Willamette 
alley, Astoria and all of Clatsop 


Actually the first alarming winds 
tarted to come In on Oct. 12, 1962. 
iigh gales halted shipping, tore out 


astline all the way from Tatoosh 
Cape Blanco. Then the peak 
ame on the 14th when the Coast 
uard reported its wind Indicator 
locked winds at more than 120 
iles per hour. 

Their force ripped out a wall of 
e main hangar at the airport, 
amaging planes, boats and other 


were downed 
t the county and 650 
fere knocked out. Broken 
indows and signs littered streets 
hroughout the county, Officials 
stimated losses at more than 


,000. 

Astoria, sitting near the mouth of 
e Columbia, has throughout the 
ears borne the fury of many 
torms funneled in from the sea. A 
uick scanning of early newspapers 


nd set boats and log rafts adrift. In 
anuary 1916, 80-mph winds closed 
e bar. 


IN JANUARY 1930, traffic on 
and and river was impeded by an 
ce storm that old-timers stiil talk 
bout. The Columbla was frozen 


Steel ships took 15 hours to weave 
heir way among the ice floes to get 
o Portland, while east winds were 


*™ 


¿teens for five nigh 


Then and 


A 


tearing down the river at 70 miles 
per hour. The Lewis and Clark 
River was frozen over at several 
points and Youngs River Falls was 
a motionless, crystalline mass. 
Temperatures remained in | the 
inarow.: >: 


Then came the. dreaded freezing “ 


‘rain and silver thaw. Breaking 


limbs and snapping wires re- 
sounded like giant firecrackers 
throughout that frozen world. 
Linemen risking their lives to make 
repairs were able to drive only a 
few feet before ice returned to their 
windshields, so they attached 
candies to their dashboards in an 
effort to keep a small space 
cleared. . 

Damaging as were all these 
storms, none, according to news 
reports, was so violent as the one in 
January 1971. Many of us recall that 
one. Schools had closed on Tuesday, 
Jan. 12, because of heavy snowfall, 
freezing temperatures and power 
outages. Then the winds came. 
First were gusts up to 80 miles per 
hour, then a steady blow of 90 mph 


at the mouth of the river. Tempera- ' 


tures warmed as the week went on, 
melting 2 feet of snowpack. 


THEN THE RAINS fell — 4.8 
inches in 24 hours. Five houses in 
the area of Irving Avenue and 27th 
Street began to slide and had to be 
vacated. I was teaching at Clatsop 
Community College at the time. I 
remember a mid-afternoon call 
came for men with boots to volun- 
teer to come to. help remove 


furnishings, and they ran out to 
work in rivers of mud. Two af tie 


were demolished. Three - 


finally settled at the foot of the hill 
where they were repaired and are 
now in use. 

Billboards and windows were 
broken all over town. Gray School 
suffered window and roof damage. 
Around the middle school 52 trees 
were blown down. The collapse of a 
large storage building at the East 
End Mooring Basin damaged 
thousands of dollars worth of crab 
pots and fishing gear. Two mink 
ranchers reported bulldinga blown 
down and mink killed. Highways 
were closed or limited to one-way 
traffic because of fallen trees. 
Clatsop Sheriff Carl Bondietti said 
the storm had done more damage 
than the Columbus Day storm and 
estimated | 
miilion. 
iE) 

‘One fishing boat, 
however, was 
unaffected by the gale. 
It sailed serenely 
through the wreckage of 
the fishing fleet and 
past the astonished 
fishermen floating 
in the treacherous 
waters or clinging to 
their capsized boats.’ 


—Author Mike Helm, 
in ‘Oregon Ghosts 
and Monsters’ 


We haven’t had such severe 
storms in our recent dry years, but 
weather will always be a subject of 
concern and mystery. Oregon 
author Mike Helm even adds an 
element of mystery. In his book, 


ee Se 


r` 


My ge Big ene gaara 1 pe 
Columbia Bar.” In it he describes a 
storm that was argued about for 
years. It came In on May 4, 1880. In 
spite of threatening weather, fish- 
ermen in sailing gillnet boats were 
crowding the mouth of the Col- 
umbia River, daring to stay out 
overlong. 


THE AUTHOR TELLS the story: 
“The storm came quickly, a howl- 
ing gale out of the southwest that 
turned the bar into a mass of 
breakers. The frail fishing boats 
were tossed about like toys and 
fishermen were heaved like dolls 
into the raging surf. Some men 
drowned when they became en- 
tangled in their own nets. Some just 
vanished, but others managed to 
cling to the overturned boats until 
they were rescued or drifted to 
shore hours later,” 


Naturally the entire community 
was caught up in rampant reports 
of the storm, which was called “the 
worst tragedy ever known on the 
river.” One report said that 200 
fishermen lost their lives. The next 
day's Oregonian estimated “that 
not less than 25 lives have been lost 
and probably 10 to 15 boats and 
nets.” The Daily Astorian of May 8, 
1880, said, “from the best sources 
that we have been able to obtain 
information, the losses of life on this 
bay by the late storm foots up to 19 
men,” . 


Author Helm concludes the ac- 
count with this note of mystery: 
“One fishing boat, however, was 
unaffected by the gale. It sailed 
serenely through the wreckage of 
the fishing fleet and past the 
astonished fishermen floating in the 
treacherous waters or clinging to 
their capsized boats. Though seen 
by several survivors of the storm, it 
was recognized by none. The ghost 
boat of the Columbia Bar was never 
seen again.” 


And that, folks, is a.brief review 
of Astoria’s stormy past and a 
small nod to Halloween. 


Local Methodists have lon 


Then and 


When Astoria Methodists met for 
their loyalty dinner Sunday evening 
at their church at 11th and Franklin 
streets, they listened to talks on the 

of the church and learned 


eR ey were continuing an ob- 


sei ice started 35 years ago 
during the ministry of the Rev. 
Orval Whitman. 


$$" But Methodist history in Astoria 


goes back much farther than that, 

for it was 148 years ago that the 

_ Rev. John Frost held the first 
service in the tiny set- 
Called Fort George. 

e Rev. Jason Lee and 51 
Methodist mission workers had set 
up headquarters near Salem. From 
there they fanned out over the 


Northwest to evangelize the indi- - 


ans. Rev. Frost was assigned to 
Astoria. His records report that he 


and his wife and small son, Emory, ` 


with some crew members came 
down mer river on 3 Sakmar in 
Au on te Spee me weeks 
wi Janen B ey, mpk sanpa ntg a 


. trading post. Frost observed that 
the factor’s home was a comfort- 


able log house 20 by 60 feet, and that - 


nearby he had a fine patch of 
potatoes. 

In describing one Sunday’s 
church service, Frost said, “We 
sang ‘Oh God, Our Help in ages 
Past’ and I read a portion of the 
Twenty-seventh Psalm, later using 
Job 21.15 as my text.” His con- 
Biak h consisted of Agent 

his Indian wife, Charlotte, 
ite 


daughters and two uniden- 

oung men. Some Indians, 
wary of the white man’s “magic,” 
peered through the windows. 

DURING THE NEXT few years, 
circuit riders traveled both sides of 
the river, teaching and preaching. 
By 1850, the population in Astoria 
(the official name after boundary 
settlements) had risen to 250 white 
settlers. The Methodists among 
them deemed the time had come to 
organize a congregation. James 
Welch, whose house was on the 
corner of 15th and Franklin, site of 
the present Flavel home, offered to 
give a lot for the church near his 
house (now the northwest corner of 
15th and Franklin). Within three 
months, Astoria’s first church 
building was completed. 

In September 1853, the congrega- 
tion moved Into the 26 x 40-foot 
structure which faced east on 15th 
Street and had a stable on the north 
for shelter of horses during 
services. The total cost of $1,600 
was entirely paid for. The next year 
Astoria organized its first public 
school. Classes met in the church 


AN 


inn that 


+à 


with the pastor as teacher until 
1859. Parents paid whatever they 
could; the suggested payment was 
$7 per child per quarter. The church 
was used for social and civic 
gatherings and by itinerant ne 
achers of other denominations. 
oon = BUILDING CONTINUED to 
used whtil pl when pe 


with the Congregationalists ii “heit” 


room, on the corner of 10th and’ 
Exchange streets, where The Dally 
Astorian building stands now. This 
arrangement lasted for 10 years 
when the Methodists began plans 
for a building of thelr own. They 
sold thelr former location to at- 
torney John Robb, of the law firm of 
Robb and Fulton, for $500 and a 
building lot on ilth and Duane 
atreetn (aite of Safeway’s weet 
parking lot). 

The Robbs were prominent in 
town, faithful workers in the 
church, and he was a successful 
lawyer. On one occasion when he 
won a hard-fought case, the loser 
walked into Robb’s office at 10th 
and Bond streets and shot him 
dead. The trial was held in the 
church and the murderer was 
convicted as he stood at the altar 
rail where Robb and other 
worshippers had often received 
communion. This tragedy delayed 
the building of the Methodists’ new 
church for more than a year. 


The new church was finally 


finished and dedicated in 1881. It 
was 34 x 80 feet, had a steep roof, 
stained glass windows and a belfrey 
with a bell that could be heard ali 
over town. 


LIKE ALL OF downtown Astoria, 
the church was bulit on pilings. The 
mudflats were bare at low tide. At 
high tide, the water under the 
church was often 6 or 7 feet deep 
and extinguished the fire in the 
hot-air furnace under the sanctu- 
ary. Sunday school children were 


iy 
new building, also ised &8' “courts re 


known to take fishing poles to class 
and fish from the church windows. 
Two prominent members of the 
Duane Street church were Mr. and 
Mrs. C.G. Pauling, parents of Jean 
McNeeley (Mrs. Evert). Mrs. 
Pauling sometimes told how the 
, church would sway when bumper 
’ logs hit the support pilings. Other 
influential members were Mr. and 


Mrs. Samuel Elmore and Mrs, and 
Mrs. P.J. Brix. In this church in 


1892 the first Astoria high school 
commencement was held with three 
members. 

In 1888, the Rev. George Grannis 
became pastor. He was a man of 
boundless energy who had been a 
prize fighter in the east. On one 
occasion, the board determined that 
the roof must be reshingled. All the 
men who had volunteered for a 
certain day went fishing instead, so 
Grannis did the job himself. Some- 
time later he he was os ra phang, 


hailed, 
anni the h belfrey ladde: 
g thè bell for evenin 
- Meeting. He gave them 
siwa than thay had bargained tor 
and the next day one was seen in 
town with a swollen face and minus 
his front teeth. 


On one occasion when 
he won a hard-fought 
case, the loser walked 
into Robb’s office at 
10th and Bond streets 
and shot him dead. The 
trial was held in the 
church and the 
murderer was convicted 
as he stood at the altar 
rail where Robb and 
other worshippers had 
often received 
‘communion. 


BY 1912 THERE was talk of the 
need for a new building. The board 
voted to buy two lots on the corner 
of itth and Franklin, site of the 
present church, two blocks up the 
street. The old building then was 
sold to the Acme Grocery Store. It 
ied later destroyed in the fire of 

The construction of the new 
building began in 1916 with the 
members mentioned earlier among 
the chief workers and supporters. 


‘of its kind in the city,’ 


g history 


Mrs. Elmore paid as much as a 
fourth of the cost and then gave the 
pipe organ and altar furnishings in 
memory of her husband, who had 
died in 1910 in an auto-train col- 
lision. When the church .was de- 
dicated free from debt on March 25, 
1917, the Astoria Evening Budget 
pronounced it “by far the most 
handsome and imposi posing structure 

When the 
congregation was ready for its first 
meeting in the new edifice, they 
gathered for a final hymn- -sing in 
the old church then marched up the 
hill to the new church, singing as 
they went. Walking in that pro- 
cession was a little Sunday school 
girl, now Ruth Maki, who is the only 
member of the present church who 
once attended the old Duane Street 
church. 


DURING SUNDAY BVBNING'S 
— aa dy many members 


aa dos events of earlier years. A 
ies ae couples ptefent had 

ed in the iy. Others 
pes ry in the choir fot years. A 
story told about Chuck, Paetow, 
retired chief of police (who was 
unable to attend the dinner because 
of illness), has long been a part of 
church lore. 

Chuck became janitor "of the 
church at age 12. Since he had td 
start fires for choir practice and 
church, he was drafted into the! 
choir where he has continued to 
sing for all these years. Along in the 
early "Ws, Hughes-Ransom 
magien A kept a collection of about 

20 canaries which they lent to the 
church during Easter week. When, 
the people sang, so did the canaries., 
Once Paetow discovered that by! 
whistling when he left the service to: 
stoke the furnace he could get the, 
canaries to sing during the sermon, 
much to the discomfort of the adults! 
and the delight of the children. But; 
one day while doing his weekly’ 
dusting, Chuck started to whistle 
and so did the canaries. Then 
Pastor Edwards came storming out 
of his office shouting, “Now I know 
who starts up those noisy birds.” 

Nineteen pastors have served th 
Methodist congregation since the 
present church was built 71 years 
ago. Rev. Orval Whitman had the 
longest pastorate, 1953-69. The 
present pastor is the Rev. Sue 
Owen-Bofferding, the first woman 
to serve as a full-time, ordained 
pastor at the church. In ail, 46 
ministers have headed the local 


` church since the Rev. Frost held the 


first service in the fur trading pes 
148 years ago. 
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Care center a unique facility 


Everybody is invited to a party 


operation and the $550,000 mortgage 
is paid, both good reasons for 
celebration. 


The care center is a unique 
institution in a unique location. The 
very ground it stands on has a 
history. Old diaries say that when 
Astor’s fur traders built Fort Asto- 
ria in the summer of 1811, they 
cleared several acres of surround- 
ing forest land and: planted 
potatoes. So the lot where the center 
stands may have been first a potato 
patch, or it may have been the 
location of one of the fort’s fur 
storage shacks. 

At any rate, an 1874 photo ap- 
pearing in a 1982 issue of Cumtux 
portrays a spendid Victorian house 
at the corner of 16th and Franklin 
and identifies it as the home of the 
Adam Van Dusen family. Local 
architect Ebba Brown recalls that a 


large old house was removed from 
the plot to start the construction of 
the Columbia Hospital in 1926. Thus 
that parcel of ground took asother 


Brotherhood initiated a plan to 
build a hospital on the site. By 1921 
Astoria architect John A. Wicks, 
Ebba Brown’s father, was com- 
missioned to proceed with plans, 
which were halted by the fire of 
1922. Four years later the Columbia 
Conference of the Augustana Lu- 
theran Church took over the pro- 
ject, and the new Columbia Haspital 
opened Aug. 1, 1927. For nearly 50 
years it was rated as one of the best 
small hospitals in Oregon. Now 
remodeled to serve the care center, 
the structure still retains such 
superior materials and 
Wo! that today’s builders 
say it could not be duplicated. 

Many people have fond memories 
of the old hospital, babies born 
there, loved ones cared for tere, 
always with skill and compassion. 
Old timers recall early doctors such 
as Eldred and Clara Waffle, Frank 
and Vernon Fowler, Arthur Van 


Dusen, E. J. Hall, Jon Straumfjord, 
Lawrence Lovell and Hartford, 
Forstrom and Pilkingtos. 

Nurses are fondly remembered 
too. Gertrude Johnson, now retired, 
came west from Iowa in 1936 
because she wanted to see the 
country. She was general duty and 
surgical nurse at Columbia Hospital 
for 36 years, interrupted by service 
in World War II. When she first 
arrived, she and other surses were 
paid $55 per month, room and board 
and the laundering of their starched 
white uniforms. Work s&ifts were 12 
hours each with the nurses trying to 
give one another a rest break 
sometime during the shift. These 
were “the good old days.” 

In March 1978, 


Clatsop Health Care District. In 
June voters approved a $550,000 
bond sale for the purchase and 
remodeling of the old building. It is 


- the final redemption of these bonds 


which is being celebrated this 
Sunday. 


With legal hurdles overcome, the 
new district was ready for its first 
board of directors, Dr. Frank Raf- 
ferty, Marjorie Lebaek, Elmer 
Piukkula, Melvin Jasmia and Louis 
Washer. Then the remodeling 
began with project architect Ernest 
Brown and contractor Al Mittet in 
charge. The had a 
special meaning for the Browns, for 
it was Ebba’s father, Jehn Wicks, 
who had planned the original build- 
ing almost 60 years earfier. Now the 
remodeled building was ready for 
use. During the first week of 


October 1979, four residents were 
settled into the feurth-floor apart- 
ments. The first patient for the 
skilled nursing section, Thomas 
Young, was admitted on Oct. 11. 

The whole community felt pride 
in the establishment of this much- 
needed health care facility. The 
Washers were honored as recipi- 
ents of the National AARP Commu- 
nity Achievement Award. E.M. 
“Rosebud” Marriott, president of 
the local chapter, made the pres- 
entation “in recognition of your 
significant and valued service as 
volunteers dedicated to the needs of 
senior citizens.” Ceremonies of 
open house and dedication were 
held on Saturday, Jan. 26, 1980, with 


floors. Vacancies are rare. Attest- 
ing to its competence, the facility 
has qualified as a training center 


most 
treasurer for moat of the 10 years of 
operation, and Thelma Clark, who 
has served for about the same 
length of time Many groups 
sponsor special projects and 
churches take tums providing re- 
services and holiday events. 

So it is in recognition of this 
community achievement that we 
can all go to the party at the center 
on Sunday afternoen from 2 to 4. 
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Astoria and its laws have grown 


All the recent election activity set 
me to thinking about the govern- 
ment history of Astoria. My interest 
was whetted by two recent items in 
the Northwest Magazine supple- 
ment to The Sunday Oregonian. 


In the July 10 issue, Tim Sills in 


his “Best Bets” section gave an 
‘inviting description of things to do 
and see in Astoria. He started by 
saying, “Astoria is the oldest incor- 
porated town in the West.” 

In the Sept. 18 issue of the 

Northwest Magazine, a reader re- 
butted Sills’ statement. In the 
Letters section, Jay Ellis Ransom 
of The Dalles wrote, “Astoria was 
not incorporated until 1865 — very 
late in its history ... The Dalles 
was incorporated in 1857, well 
before Astoria was.” . 
- Naturally, two such conflicting 
declarations aroused my curiosity. 
In doing some local research, I 
found, “Municipal organization was 
effected in Astoria in 1856 with a 
Board consisting of James Welch, 
W. W. Parker, James Taylor, Con- 
rad Boelling, and Dr. J. L. Tren- 
chard as President.” 


Wanting more substantiation, I 
wrote to the Archives Division of 
the Office of Secretary of State in 
Salem. I received a prompt reply 
from Tom Backer, reference 
archivist: “I am enclosing a copy of 
the earliest charter for Astoria, 
dated January 17-18, 1856, extracted 

pecial Laws 


Territorial Government records 
under document No. 7215.” 

The new charter stated, ‘The 
government of said town shall be 
vested in a Board of Trustees.... 


Then an 


who shall assemble ten days after 
their election and choose a presid- 
ing officer from their number as 
president of the Board.” Thus 
Astoria became incorporated on 
Jan. 18, 1856. 

It’s interesting to visualize the 
boundaries established by that first 
charter “all as laid down in 
Shively’s plat of Astoria.” The 
starting point: was the north end of 
Broadway Street (present 24th 
Street at the Astoria Plywood Mill.) 
Then south on Salmon Street (still 
24th) to Berry Street (now 
Jerome); from there a “straight 
line to the west to the southwest 
corner of McClure’s Astoria” (now 
12-13th Street), then back down to 
the river. Thus the first corporate 
limits mostly included the Fort 
Astoria clearing. 

Now that we know the bound- 
aries, we can take a look at some of 
the laws our pioneer forefathers 
enacted for us. 

The charter provided that city 
officials be elected in the first 
Tuesday in April each year. “No 
election shall be held in a grocery 
or any other place where intoxicat- 


ing liquors are vended.” It also set 


election hours. “The polls shall be 
opened at nine o’clock A.M. and 
keptepen until six o’clock P.M.” 

~ -The trustees were empowered ‘“‘to 
levy and collect taxes, not to exceed 


. one mill per cent, per annum” upon 


all taxable property and to “license, 
tax and regulate auctioneers, tav- 
erns, hawkers, peddlers, brokers, 
pawsbrokers and money 


The board also had the power “to 
license,.tax, restrain, suppress, and 
prohifit’ theatrical exhibitions and 
other amusements, tippling-houses, 

l 


(In 1896 an 
ordinance was 
enacted to ‘prevent 
women from loitering 
in barrooms, 
drinking shops, or 
gambling rooms.’ 

Another forbade — 
‘horses, mules, hogs, 
sheep, goats or any 
male of the cow kind’ 
to run at large. 


Officials were also empowered to 
“regulate the storage of gun 
powder, tar, pitch, rosin and all 
other epmbustible materials, and 
the useef lamps, candles and other 
lights iz stores, shops, stables and 


other places; to prevent, remove 
and secure any fire-place, stove, 
chimney, oven or boiler or other 
apparatus which may be damgerous 
in causing fires, and to provide for 
the prevention and extinguishment 
of tires.” 

Other sections of the charter dealt 

with road improvement, payment of 
city expenses and penalties for 
breaking the law: “But no fine to 
exceed one hundred dollars shall be 
imposed, and no offender shall be 
imprisoned for a longer term than 
ten days for any breach of the town 
ordinances.” : 
_ As the town grew, so dd the 
number of laws. The first charter 
was a document of 11 pages. The 
Astoria Library provided me with a 
copy of the 1896 charter. In 40 
years, the book of law had grewn to 
381 pages. Several pages dealt with 
the building and maintenaace of 
plank streets and gutters. “Any 
person having control of æy lot 
where sidewalks have been 
obstructed by slides shall remove 
the same within 24 hours.”  . 

Also in 1896 an ordinance was 
enacted to “prevent women from 
loitering in barrooms, drinking 
shops, or gambling roms.” 
Another forbade “horses, mules, 


- hogs, sheep, goats or any male of 


the cow kind” to run at large. 
Horses could not be driven om the 
lag “faster than four miles per 


times. To hrase Solomon's 

cement 3,000 years aga, of 
the making of many laws thereis no 
end. 
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In 1892 Oregonians observed the 
passage of a hundred years since 
the discovery of the Columbia River 
by Capt. Robert Gray. They called 
their celebration the Centennial. 
Now another 100 years will soon 
have come around, and in 1992 a 
bicentennial celebration is due. 

J.W. Forrester in his recent 
column in The Daily Astorian re- 
minds us that the planning time for 
this historic observance is none too 
long, considering the tract of 
Gray’s discovery. Forrester is 
of four persons on the pasme 
commission to chart a statewide 
program. He is also chairman of the 
committee formed by the Columbia 
River Maritime Museum to plan 
that body’s observance of this 1992 
bicentennial. 

Since we shall be reading fre- 
quent references to plans for the big 
event being formulated by 
states of Oregon and A : 
‘review: of Capt.*Gray’s' life and 
‘accomplishments seems in order:* 


Robert Gray was born in Rhode 
Island on May 10, 1755. Like many 
young men on the Atlantic coast, he 
early took to the sea. In 1788 at age 
33, Capt. Gray was in command of 
the trade ship Lady Washington out 
from Boston along with the trade 
ship Columbia. During his trip 
along the Pacific Northwest coast in 
August 1788, he saw what he 
thought was the mouth of a large 
river. As this river was not on his 
charts, he decided to run in and 
take ‘a look at it. The Lady 
Washington grounded. He worked it 
off the sandbar and sent a small 
boat ashore. 

Fred Lockley, in his history 
“Columbia River Valley,” reports 
that the crew of the small boat was 
attacked by Indians, who killed one 
sailor and wounded the mate. Gray 
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then decided to make no further 
investigation of the uncharted river 
and sailed north to Nootka Sound, 
trading as he went. When Gray 
completed his mission, he sailed on 
around the world, apa to 
Boston in 1790s 

in~1792, Capt. Gray a agi 


trading ôn òn the west coast 
he was in command of on ship 


Columbia. On May 11, Gray wrote: 


in his log: “Saw the entrance of our 
desired port. Bore away and ran in 
east northeast between the break- 
ers, having from five to seven 
fathoms of water. When we were 
over the bar, we found this to be a 
large river of fresh water, up which 
we stood ... The north side of the 
river is a half mile distant from the 
ship, the south side two and a half 
miles. A village is west by north 
three-fourths of a mile. Vast num- 
bers of natives alongside.” 
Obviously, Capt. Gray had sailed 
his ship into the north channel of the 
Columbia. His log entry of May 14 
reads, “Sailed upwards of 13-15 
miles when the channel was so 
narrow it was impossible to keep 
it.” They had sailed as far as 
Gray’s Bay west of Altoona, Wash., 
approximately opposite Tongue 


.“rivérs of the’'world. Hë 


` Point. 


Capt. Gray reported that the 
Indians brought large numbers of 
salmon which they traded at the 
rate of two salmon for one nail and 
one beaver skin for two spikes. In 
all, Gray secured 150 sea otter 
skins, 300 beaver skins and between 


` 600 arid 700 skins of other animals. 


On May 20, be sailed out over the 
bar and headed north for more 
trading, unaware that by discov- 
ering the great river, he had 
changed the map of North America 
and had provided the United States 
with a vital means of expansion and 
claim. 


He had discovered the 
Columbia River which 
with its length of 1,200 


The man who found the river 
Then ac 


to bezard the crossing of the 
shallew bar of an unknown inlet on 
the morning of 11 May 1792. The 
tide was just right, the wind was in 
the right quarter and the sea was 


‘calm” Thus the Columbia River 


entered history. 

When Capt. Gray had completed 
his trading along the west coast, he 
sailed for Canton where he traded 
furs Ser tea and returned to Boston. 
He was married there in 1794 and 
died in 1806 while on a coasting 
vessel off Charleston, S.C..In 1846, 
40 years later, Congress passed an 
act giving his widow, Martha, a 
pensaa of $500 per year for the 
service her husband had rendered 
to theration. 

He had discovered the Columbia 
River which with its length of 1,200 
miles is one of the great rivers of 
the werid. He planted the American 


. gmilesis oof thesgréat sag isat least two locations, at the 


planted the American 
flag inat least two 
locations. ... He thus 
provided one of the 
chief claims that helped 
secure the Oregon 
Country for the United 
States. 


Sam McKimey, in his 


book 
“Reach of Tide, Ring of History,” 
Robert 


makes this eomment: “ 

Gray was an. American free trader. 
Under his cammand, the ship 
Columbia Rediviva was the first 
American ship to make a 
round-the-world voyage. It was a 
practical —_ desire for trade 
and profit ... that prompted him 


wa -= mouth of the Co 


Columbia when he 
‘named the river for his intrepid 


. little ship, and at Grays Harbor 


which bears his name. He thus 
provided one of the chief claims 
that helped secure the Oregon 
Country for the United States. 

Whea I wondered if the Columbia 
River Maritime Museum had any 
artifacts from Gray’s exploration 
here, Carator Larry Gilmore guided 
me te a Gray display which 
features four watercolors of the 
ship Cumbia. The artist was 
George Davidson, crew member on 
the Columbia. The paintings are on 
loan by a descendant.of Benjamin 
Popkins, ship’s armorer. . 

So new for the next four years 
plans will be developed to give 
recognition to one of the great 
discoveries of our nation and to 
Capt. Rebert Gray, the Yankee sea 
trader whose curiosity, persistence 
and seamanship led to that discov- 
ery. 
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One of the first musical events of 
the holiday season is being offered 
Sunday afternoon by the most 
historical musical organization in 
town. The Friday Musical Club, 
which began in 1907, will present “A 
Program for the Advent of 
Christmas” at 3 p.m. at the 
Performing Arts Center. 

Often specialized groups are 
started to serve persons who have 

interests; then as members 
move on, the club fades away. Not 
so with the Friday Musical Club. 
For more than 80 years, it has 
sustained and enriched the cultural 
atmosphere of Astoria. 

The Friday Musical Club began 
informally soon after the turn of the 
century when four young ladies met 
each Saturday afternoon to listen to 
one another play and sing. Soon 
others wanted to be included. The 
two daughters of Samuel Elmore of 
Elmore cannery fame suggested 


that a club be formed. The-meeting -. 


place was the Elmore mansion, now 
Elmore Apartments, on the corner 
of 14th and Grand. The purpose they 
adopted was to promote the study 
and enjoyment of music. That was 
what the young ladies proceeded to 
do; that is what the club has 
continued to do for all these years. 

The group holds its membership 
at no more than 20 members, each 
of whom has a musical talent she is 
willing to share. They meet on the 
first Friday of each month with 
members presenting the program. 
During the year they offer at least 
one public concert, the one this 
Sunday fulfilling that goal. Another 
will be presented in May as a 
Tuesday noon concert at the 
Performing Arts Center. In addi- 
tion, the club throughout the years 
has provided musical scholarships 
and made gifts to the public library 
and the historical society. 

Minutes of the club go back as far 
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Musical club continues tradition 


Then an 


as 1912. Among the members at that 
time were Mrs. Frank Spittle, Mrs. 
H. M. Flavel, and Mrs. A. A. Finch. 
The concert program of 1915 was 
the first to list the group as the 
Friday Musical Club. Some later 
m were Mrs. J. H. Shaner, 


mother of Astorian Wesley Shaner, - 


and Mrs. Chades y Houston, «wha 
five th the A which is now my 
home. 

THE 1920S WERE the glory years 
for the Friday Musical Club. Those 
were the days before present com- 
munity concerts. The ladies of the 
club: felt the need to bring more 
artistry to the community so they 
undertook to sponsor concerts- by 
well-known artists, a mammoth 
undertaking for a group of 20 busy 
women. Each year they canvassed 
the town to sell at least 500 tickets 
at $5 each to pay for an annual 
series of four performances. Each 
time’ Astorians filled the high school 
auditorium (now the Clatsop Com- 
munity College) with eagerness and 
delight. These events were actually 
the forerunners of our present 
community concerts. Presidents 
during that decade were Mrs. E. D. 
Appleton, Dr. Clara Waffle, Mrs. 
Clark Reed and Mrs. J. S. Dell- 


inger. 

The ladies highlighted each series 
by the appearance of at least one 
well-known artist, some interna- 
tionally famous. They brought in 
Metropolitan Opera stars Anna 
Case, Paul Althouse, Louis 
Graveure, Josephine Lucchese and 
Nina ‘Morgan. In 1926 they 

msored the Russian Symphonic 
Choir. One of their most notable 
triumphs was to being to Astoria the 
great diva Madame Schumann- 
Heink. Club member Ethel Wicks 
recalls the thrill ef that occasion 
when she and her sister as young 
girls got to mark the seats with 
numerais for reservations. 


The purpose they 
adopted was to 


promote the study | 
and enjogment of 
music. That was what 
the young ladies 


“proceeded to do; that 


‘is what the club has 
continued to do for all 


these years. 


During the 1920s, music in Astoria 
was “bustin’ out all over.” The 
Astoria Budget of that era reveals 
an amazing number of musical 
organizations and events. Mrs. 
Coursen-Reed organized the Astoria 
Choral Club. George Cobban, music 
store owner and teacher, directed 
several music groups including the 
Junior Symphony. The Astoria Male 
Chorus and Glee Cb was directed 
by K. W. Kilkke The Laerkin 
Singing Society hosted the Pacific 
Coast Sangerfest im 1921 and again 
in 1929. A new saxophone band 
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elected Charles W. Halderman as 
president. William Haga assembled 
a variety of marching and dance 
bands. 


MUSICIANS OF MANY 
organizations got together for their 
own enjoyment and community 
entertainment. These included the 
Eagles Band, Elks Orchestra, 
Woodmen’s Band, Kaleva Band, 
Kaleoatni Band of Uniontown and 
the Finnish Socialist Band. These. 
groups performed in their own 
social halls, gave Sunday afternoon 
concerts in the city park and on the 
wharf and marched in parades. 
They made a rich contribution as- 
they came and went. Some lasted. 
for many years, others for only a: 
few. The Astoria Municipal Band- 
made its appearance with great 
fanfare in April 1924 and disbanded. 
in November 1925 for lack. of funds. ` 
It seems the city fathers had. 
neglected t put the band in the 
budget. 

Through all these 80 years’ they 
Friday Musical Club has main-s 
tained its organization and purpose 
without interruption. Present of-_ 
ficers are Kathleen Redman,. 
Sherry Cole, Josephine Walther and 
Carol Abraham. Programs are 
planned by Laurie Drage and- 
Kristina Berney. Longtime mem-- 
bers are Ethel Wicks with 55 years . 
and Beatriee Bergey and Carol. 
Abraham with more than 25 years. . 
` Sunday afternoon’s concert will - 
feature vocal and instrumental . 
solos and duets and a segment by ` 
the Little Ballet Theatre. It will end 
with a section of Christmas carols 
with some audience participation. 

So once again the Friday Musical 
Club carries on tradition when it . 
invites us to share the joy of music . 
at its Christmas concert Sunday at 3 : 
p.m. What a happy way to enter the 
holiday season. 
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A look at the Gray centennial 


Recently we gave a brief history 
of Captain Robert Gray and his 
discovery of the Columbia River in 
1792. Now commissions are being 
formed to recognize that event in a 
bicentennial celebration in 1992. 

It’s too early to surmise what 
programs will be planned, probably 
gatherings with speakers, pageants, 
trips to historic sites and, of course, 
extensive media coverage. Right 
now let us see how folks in 1892 
observed the passage of the first 


century. 

The following glimpse of 100 
years ago is based on a news story 
quoted by Bethenia Owens-Adair in 
her book published before her death 
in 1926. In it she related her 
experiences as the first woman 
doctor west of the Rockies and of 
her years in Astoria. 

“The celebration on May 11, 12, 
13, 1892, of the 100th anniversary of 
the discovery of the third. largest ~ 
“river in“the world by. Capt: Robert 
-Gray was ag held in Astoria (the 
second city in size in the state, 

, though the first in point of 
establishment), situated at the 
mouth of that noble and historic 
stream. 

“Its citizens rose with just pride 
to the occasion and prepared to 
receive and entertain with due 
honor the distinguished guests they 
invited from far and near.” 

The account goes on to say that 
the guest of honor was Prof. John 
Fiske, who came all the way from 
Boston, Gray’s hometown, to de- 
liver the main address. Another 
feature of the three days was the 
arrival of battleships Baltimore and 
Charleston. ‘“‘Gaily decorated with 


Then and 


flags and bunting, they were con- 
stantly crowded with delighted visi- 
tors, who were received with unre- 
mitting patience by officers and 
men who pleasantly answered the 
ons of the thronging people.” 
One unique feature was the play 
of séarchlights on the river, the first 
“ever: seen” in “Astoria. ‘These 
~“enhariced the beauty’ of the night 
parade of several hundred boats, 
each with its own light at the 
masthead. The long, sinuous pro- 
cession in the soft, dark stretch of 
water looked like a waving, sway- 
ing chain of glittering jewels, in- 
deed a charming spectacle.” 


THE NEWS ACCOUNT went on to 
describe that which is usually the 
highlight of any celebration, the big 
banquet. Mrs. Samuel Elmore was 

general chairman, with Dr. Adair in 
Gores of food, “and the guests 
universally declared that never had 
they sat down to a finer dinner.” 

The report glows with the effi- 
ciency of Dr. Adair. She appointed 
subcommittees so that “all workers 


did their part so well ander their 
efficient chief that the guests who 
sat down 500 at a time, at the long, 
snow-white, flower-decked tables in 
the immense, handsomely deco- 
rated hall, vied with each other in 
praise of the appetizing results.” 

Since Astoria was a fishing town, 
the ladies had decided that all kinds 
of seafood should be served, “the 
bivalves, especially, prepared in 
such delicious ways as the dwellers 
contiguous to their native home best 
understand.” (This last referring to 
Oysterville, of course.) 


The chief feature of this banquet 
array was salmon. “At each end of 
the long tables was served an 
immense Royal Chinook salmon. 
The various canneries contributed 
these salmon weighing from 60 to 80 
pounds each. Roasting pans were 
made to order, and tee salmons 


“were roasted in bakers’ ‘ovens; 
“from thence taken directly to the 


tables smoking hot. ... Rarely is 
seen assembled so rare, so happy 
and weil-satisfied company of 
diners.” 


NOW ANOTHER HUNDRED 
years have passed amd we are 
planning another celebration. 
Chinook salmon is still the 
aristocrat of banquet mesus, served 
on the most notable occasions. One 
of the big events in our time was the 
breaking of ground on Aug. 11, 1962, 
for the Astoria bridge. Qa that day, 
more than 1,000 onlookers gathered 
along the river bank beind Suomi 
Hall. There Gov. Mark Hatfield 
used a golden shovel to t the first 
dirt for the construction of Amer- 


ica’s longest continuous truss span. 

Later that day hundreds gathered 
for a banquet at the high school 
cafeteria where baked salmon was 
the feature of the menu. Hatfield’s 
wife, Antoinette, was so impressed 
that she asked for the recipe. In her 
book, “ReMARKable Recipes,” 
published later, she included the 
recipe with this comment, “Served 
at the Banquet following the 
ground-breaking for the Astoria 
bridge across the mighty Columbia 
River and shared with me — and 
now with you — by the school 
cafeteria cook.” + 

I asked Deana. Hatley, pere 
from the cafeteria staff, for in- 
formation. She believed that Pat 
Simonsen or Mildred Hiestand had 
supplied the recipe, which features 
a seasoned crumb mixture patted 
over the fish. My daughter-in-law, 
Kristina Berney, uses this recipe 
for special occasions'in our family. 


‘ It makes a truly delicious entree. 


‘Another momentous ‘occasion 
when salmon was’ featured was 
after the dedication of the big 
bridge upon its completion Aug. 27, 
1966. Following the ceremonies, the 
crowds hurried to the big salmon 
bake being held at the 4H fair- 
grounds. I spoke with former. Mayor 
Harry Steinbock about that day. He 
said he still remembers how good 
that salmon dinner was. 

Doubtless during the festivities of 
this Thanksgiviag season, salmon 
has vied with turkey for a place on 
family tables. Astoria and baked 
salmon — they just seem to go 
together. It was a feature of the 
centennial; I thisk we can predict it 
will be a feature af the bicentennial. 
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When electric lights were new 


Holiday time is the season of 
lights, bright lights, colored lights 
along the streets and in the homes. 
They all tell us that Christmas is 
coming. 

How fitting it was that electric 
lights first illuminated the streets of 
Astoria on Christmas Eve. The year 
was 1885. Power was furnished by 
burning slabwood. Point of origin 
was John C. Trullinger’s West 
Shores steam sawmill. 
located along the riverfront near 
the present Wild Willie’s Car Wash 
on West Marine Drive. A granite 
stone with a bronze plaque now 
marks the spot. 


The lumber business was boom- 
ing in 1885 when a San Francisco 
dynamo salesman persuaded 
Trullinger that he could make stll 
more money. The following is 
quoted from a history of Pacific 
-Power & Light Co.: “Look,” the 


7 ét , f t a. 
salesman argued, “you've got orem d 16 were 


“steam ` engine so ‘mu 
slabwood that you're using it for 
. lumberyard fill. All it takes for you 
to get into the electric business is to 
buy one of our dynamos and a set of 
arc lamps. When the mill shuts 
down for the night you throw a belt 
on the dynamo, toss some more 
slabwood under the boiler and the 
money you collect for the arc lamps 
is velvet.” 


Trullinger ordered two 30-lamp 
machines at $7,500 each, including 
the arc lamps. When the first was 
delivered, it was set up in the 
planer shed and connected to an 
extended line shaft. ‘“Feed-wires 
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It was. 


Then and 


were strung from housetop to 
housetop. Poles were erected only 
where vacant lots made too wide a 
gap. The rate was set at $16 a lamp 
per month.” 

NOW TRULLINGER HAD to find 
patrons for his new scheme. The 
city of Astoria signed a contract for 
10 street lamps. The C. H. 
drygoods store. put in eS 


affluent saloons and dance’ halls 
along the waterfront. 

Electric current was turned on 
early on that notable Christmas 
Eve. The Morning Astorian, Dec. 
25, 1885, reported the event: 

“The Astorian is pleased to note 
the progress of the country; it is our 
daily delight to share in that 
progress. As we write these words 
our newly elected mayor is starting 
the first electric light in Astoria in 
front of our office: Its brilliant 
beams penetrate the darkness of 
the gathering night as the light of 
pro penetrates the primitive 
condition of the country ... ” 


From the viewpoint of the next 
morning, the writer continued his 
ecstatic descripion in an elongated 
sentence: “At twenty minutes to 
seven last evening for the first time 
in the history of our city the electric 
light streamed out from a glass 
globe strung on wires stretched 
from the Astorian building, making 
all other lights look dim and 
attracting hundreds of spectators 
who hurrying home with Christmas 
presents for wife and children 
stopped to see the great luminous 
ball that shone like a sun lighting up 
the streets it intersected.” : 

The report added: “Another light 
had been put up betweeen Mr. 
Trullinger’s office and his resi- 
dence, lighting up that portion of 
the city and plainly visible at Fort 
Stevens.” 


The newly elected mayor men- 


tioned earlier, was John Trullinger 
took: office en-Jan. 1, 


>= 


--rhimself; who- 


1886, and served a two-year term. “ 


His home, the first Astoria resi- 
dence to be lighted by electricity, 
was a large two-story house located 
on present West Marine Drive in the 
vicinity of the Drop Anchor restau- 
rant. The newspaper office was on 
the site of the present Bank of 
Astoria at 10th and Commercial. 
Astoria was the second city in the 
state to receive electricity, with 
Portland being the first and Salem 
the third. 


“SO FAR,” THE Astorian’s re- 
port conciuded, “Mr. Trullinger, 
the proprietor of the new light, has 


32 subscribers amë the financial 
outlook for the new enterprise is as 
brilliant as the lightitself.” 


The happy prediction, however, 
didn’t quite come true. The two 
os with thar initial invest- 
ment of $15,000 required additional 
equipment and heasing. Even so, 
they wore out within a year. 
Trullinger sold them for $150 to the 
electric company œ Salem as spare 
parts for their installation. Part of 
the problem was erratic service. 
The engines had so effective gov- 
erning device. Frem the time the 
plant was started ap at dusk until it 
was shut down fer the night, the 
engineer was kept jumping from 
one throttle to the ether in an effort 
to maintain steady voltage. Along 
with that there were generator 
mishaps and line treubles. 


. i Then_of course there was the 
` .-age-old: problem sf financial“ loss. 
Equipment was castly; some cus- 
tomers didn’t pay teeir bills, so the 
sawmill was supperting the light 
plant. An item earried by the 
Astoria Daily Budget three years 
into the era of electricity announced 
that West Shore Miis was going to 
turn off the power, but “will leave 
lights on till the nex# day in city hall 
and jail where there are 23 globes.” 
The solution as well as the problem 
was also age-old; the city council 
appointed a committee. Members 
were to negotiate with Trullinger 
and report back tə the council on 
Monday evening. 
More on lights nest week. 
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Thank Trullingers for lights 


Then and 


This is the season of lights — up 
and down the streets how festive 
they are! Yet we take their magic 
for granted. 

Downtown Astoria was lighted by 
oil lamps for nine years before the 
first electric bulbs shone forth on 
Christmas Eve 1885. The magician 
was John Corse r, owner 
o the West Shore Sawmill. With 
amazing ingenuity he strung feed 
wires from house to house and 
across vacant lots to carry current 
from the dynamos in his sawmill to 
his customers downtown. 

Trullinger had visions of a grow- 
ing and profitable business, but that 
didn’t happen for him. Public en- 
thusiasm diminished as customers 
complained about high costs and 
erratic service. Power was some- 
times. off for days at a time, and 

“"storekeepers' hurig out*tanterns~ to: 


pressed into action. The lamps had 
temperamental clockwork mecha- 
nisms to regulate the arc gap 
between the carbon rods. It was one 
of the chores of the sons to keep 
these working. Then the generators 
had problems. And there were 
troubles with those lines that ran 
from housetop to housetop. Folks 
said that on windy days those 
Trullinger boys were always clim- 
bing around on somebody’s roof. No 
wonder they were kept on the go 12 
to 16 hours a day. 

By the end of the first year, the 
plant’s two $7,500 dynamos were 
worn out. Trullinger sold them for 
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$150 to the Salem plant for spare 
parts. 

A history of Pacific Power & 
Light Co. published in 1971 con- 


tinues the story: “In 1900 a 75- 
horsepower dynamo was purchased 
to generate current for incandes- 


houses: were wired free to get 
customers on the line.” One of these 
houses was the home of his son, 
Thaddeus, on 14th and Exchange 
streets, which now houses KMUN 
radio operations. Undoubtedly re- 
cent restoration workers found 
some of the original wiring between 
those walls. 


“IT COST $1.50 to buy a 16- 
candlepower lamp. The service 
charge for business establishments 
was 75 cents a month per lamp for 
10 o’clock lights, $1 for 12 o’clock 
lights and $1.50 a month for all- 
night lights. Residential rate was 


one-half the business rate. 

“A flat rate soon proved to be 
impractical. Merchants would ne- 
giect ta pay the night watchmen to 
turn off their window lights at the 
appointed hour. Householders got 
into the habit of going to bed with 
the lights on.” This led to the 
installation of meters and the birth 
of metered service.” 

(This reminds me of a little item I 
read recently. When Benjamin 
Harrison was president. of the 
United States, 1889-93, he and. Mrs. 
Harrison were so intimidated by the 
new-fangled electric lights installed 
in the White House that they didn’t 
dare touch the switches. If there 
were no servants around to turn off 
the lights when the Harrisons went 
to bed, they slept with them on.) 

Within a few years Trullinger had 


. expanded his plant until he had an 
À : investment af.$75,000, but, it still did 
cial business. ~The- first 10 or 12 - ( 


not fulfill its-promise of 

waste into profit. So in 1892 he sold 
it to Astoria Electric Co. In 1910 
they sold to Pacific Power and 
Electric Co., the forerunner of 
Pacific Power & Light Co. The 
family continued to run the West 
Shore Sawmill until 1907 when it 
was destroyed by arson. 

In 1892 John Trullinger was 
elected to the Oregon Legislature. 
Daughter Isabel cut short her study 
of art in San Francisco to work as 
his secretary. In 1900 she became 
the bride of Gov. T. T. Geer. Son 
John and his wife studied art in 
Europe for eight years, returning in 
1910 to establish a studio in Port- 
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operations 


land. Several of his works are on 
display at Flavel House Museum. 
Daughter Anna became Mrs. W. D. 
Mack, living first in Chehalis, then 
settling in Astoria. 


THE OTHER FIVE Trullinger 


sons, Perry, Thomas, William, 
Thaddeus, and S. Grant, sometimes 
called Sam, remained in this com- 
munity carrying on various bran- 
ches of the family business. Part of 


this was the extensive wharfing ' 


which 


included -: 


warehouses, a hotel, salmon pack- . 


ing and electrical ship repair. Grant 


and Thaddeus served several terms - 


as city councilmen and as deputy 


customs inspectors. Grant was : 


Trullinger 


Apartments on the Bond Street hill. 
in_.1924. Family members were: 


active in. the-Catholic Church, on 


*: the school board and in other civic 


affairs. l 

John Corse Trullinger died in 1900 
and his wife, Hannah, went to live 
with Grant and his wife, Georgia 
Badollet, sister of  Astoria’s 
longtime teacher, Dora Badollet. 
Their home at 638 15th St. is now the 
residence of Helmi Mellin. Hannah 
died in 1903. 

The Trullinger family made im- 
pressive contributions to the in- 
dustry and culture of our communi- 
ty, but during this festive season we 
remember them most for bringing 
electric lights to Astoria on 
Christmas Eve 103 years ago. 
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> Memories of a Christmas past’ 


Somewhere amid the blare and 
bustle of shopping and the rustle of 
wrappings and ribbons lies the true 
spirit of Christmas, that gentle 
message of wonder and love. If we 
take time to listen, we will hear it. I 
first heard it as a child many years 
ago. 
Christmases in the prairie 
country of eastern Montana were 
always cold and bleak. Cold 
because the thermometer stood 
below zero, and bleak because the 
snow-drifted plains stretched for 
miles with no hill nor tree to 
obstruct the view. When winds were 
not blowing the dry snow from one 
drift to another, we could see our 
neighbor’s barn three miles away. 

Could Christmas ever come to 
such isolation? It could and did. 
Anticipation started early for my 
brother. and me. As soon as harvest 
was over, our mother began to pore 
over Sears Roebuck’s heavy catalog 
making out order sheets to cover 
household needs for the next six 
months, including gifts for 
Christmas. When the card came 
saying the freight had been shipped 
from Chicago, our father drove with 
team and wagon 60 miles to Glen- 
dive to pick up the shipment. What 
an exciting time when he returned 
four days later and began to pry 
open the wooden boxes. Mother 
quickly extracted the bundles that 
might contain the gifts and hid 
them till Christmas Eve when we 
opened packages. 


I ESPECIALLY RECALL the 
Christmas when I was 8 and Glenn 
was 4. For days before the magic 
date, my mother kept me busy with 
preparations. I made paper chains 
from colored comics in old newspa- 
pers saved for that very purpose. I 
pasted tinsel around used postcards 
to pin on the curtains, and I strung 
cranberries with darning needle 
and grocery cord. During the eve- 
nings, Mama corn and we 
sat around the kitchen table making 
Strings for the tree, though she 


Then and 
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chided Papa and Glenn for eating 
more than they strung. 

Since there were no school or 
church programs to mark the 
holiday, my resourceful mother saw 
to it that we had a family program. 
For days. she. rehearsed Glenn and 
me on poems for us to speak and 
carols to sing. We were to stand 
straight and tall by the chimney in 
the dining room and always keep 
our hands stiffly at our sides. 


Not a whisper of a 
sound in all that 
frozen, starry world. 
... To feel the true 
spirit of the season, I 
: have only to find a 
_ quiet spot, a quiet 
‘moment, and listen. 


This year was special because we 
had a green tree to decorate, like 
those on Christmas cards. In other 
years we had decorated the bare 
branches of hazel brush or 
chokecherry bush and once even a 
huge tumbleweed that had lodged 
against the fence during that 
Christmas blizzard. This year when 
my father had gone to Lambert five 


which a man had brought in from 


the Yellowstone River 30 miles 
away. No matter that the needles 
were already dry and falling, we 
had a real tree! And we had red 
caudies in tin holders like little fish 
toelip onto its branches, and Mama 
breught out secretly wrapped 
parkages to place underneath. 
What a beautiful, exciting time! 


FINALLY CHRISTMAS EVE 
amived. By four o’clock, the sm 
was getting low so Papa did the 
cheres early. As soon as he came 
bark, I wanted to get on with the 
preagram and presents, but Mama 
sai we had to have something 
st&etantial to eat before we gat 
started on candy and nuts. So we 
sat down at the kitchen table lọ 
quick bowls of potato and onian 
sop thickened with her special 
thanb noodles, Then. we had & 


` wash the dishes for “You know 


everything must be clean fer 


M long last the four of ws 
galered around the stove in the 
dising room, each sitting property 
on Bis own chair. First my father 
reai the Christmas story ‘and 


shepherds ... .” 
rusked through his little four-line 
poem. Next Mama announced with 
great formality, “Now we will be 
favered with a declamation by Miss 


‘Vera Whitney.” I rose and spoke as 


nerwously as if my audience were 18 
times as large. When I sat dows 
amid applause, I was proud that } 
had not stumbled over a single 
woni. Then we sang the carols. 

Mew time for presents? Not yet. 
We had to light the candles on the 
tree Papa had a bucket of water oa 
hand while Mama did the lighting. 
Thes we guessed which candle 


clothing, books for all of us, games 
of Gid Maid and Pit, and a toy for 
Glem. We took turns carefully 
opesing the packages and thanking 


each giver. 
THEN MAMA BROUGHT out the 


walnuts and peanuts to shell. Soon 
we were all satisfied and relaxed 
and happy. Mama gathered up the 
wrappings and ribbons aad folded 
them away for use next year. Papa 
put on his shaggy fur coat to check 
on the animals in the barn. 

A few minutes later when he 
returned, he said urgently, “I wish 
you would all bundle up and come 
outside. I’ve never seen the stars so 
bright.” Mama said she hed to put 
Glenn to bed, but I went, for it was 
the perfect chance to wear my new 
red stocking cap and yara mittens. 
And I liked being with my father. 

__ We stood on the pump platform 
Which had been blown free: {fam 
‘snow. He opened his great coat and 
drew me ‘inside with bis arms 
around me. “Not a clowi in the 
sky,” he observed softly. We had 
often watched the stars on summer 
evenings, so now I traced the Milky 
Way with its billions of shimmering 
lights. I knew where to loek for the 
Big Dipper and the North Star, 
which now seemed to be shining 
directly towards me. “Papa,” I 
asked, “do you think the Star that 
guided the people to Baby Jesus 
looked like that?” “Probably big- 
ger,” he replied. ‘Let’s stand still 
and listen to see if we can hear 


anything. 

I listened with all my might. No 
coyotes howled; they must have 
been tucked away in their dens. No 
birds twittered; they had all gone 
south. No leaves rustled, fer there 
were no trees and no wind to blow 
the snow crystals. Not a whisper of 
a sound in all that frozen, starry 
world. Child that I was, I was filled 
with awe. As I listened, I felt 
surrounded by Christmas. And I’ve 
known ever since that to feel the 
true spirit of the season, I have only 
to find a quiet spot, a quiet moment, 
and listen. 


lying up 


On this final Friday of 1988 it 
seems appropriate to mention a 
number of things that have come to 
mind recently as I have been 
writing. 

First off, I try, though not always 
successfully, to be accurate in 
details, and so do the folks at The 
Daily Astorian. Lately when I 
turned in the column on the Friday 
Music Club, Nancy Butterfield, who 
was typing it, phoned to ask if I 
should not have written Musical 
Club. When I looked at the program 
President Kathleen Redman had 
provided, sure enough there was the 
extra syllable. So Nancy corrected 
my Copy. 

I was curious about which name 
was carried in the original charter, 
80 I called Ethel Wicks, member for 
55 years. She confirmed that the 
formal name is Friday Musical 
Club, but she added comfortingly, 
“Don't fee} bad ig you E 
mistaken: We All Call it Music Club , 

-when we.speak of it." Incidentally, | 
their concert of Nov. 27 drew a full 
andthe music was great,  ! 


' biggest successes was the a 
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Since we are speaking of music, ` 
the Community Concert Association 
ls now concluding its 35th year 
bringing quality programs to the 
north coast. Organized in 1953, its 
dedicated committees choose each 
year’s programs and sell about 900 
tickets a year. 

The first president was Clifford 
Johnson of the plywood mill. Ethel 
Wicks, a charter member, served 
as secretary for 23 years. Dr. Ed 
Harvey was a long-time officer, and 
his wife, Ruth, was treasurer. Other 
early officers were Dr. William 
Burget, Rev. Orval Whitman, 
Harry Swanson, Lawrence Jackson, 
Edward Opdycke and Dan Hall. 


- 
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Coming on a little later were 
Michael Foster, Carol Abraham 
and Ronald Collman. I once heard a 
concert enthusiast remark, “As far 
as I am concerned, Collman is Mr. 
Music in this town. He’s always 
promoting the concerta,” 

After high schoo! auditorium 
certs tkr knre e 
certs. i r 
gymiridsi TO fl the Ast Riviera 
Theatér. One of -the association’s 

ppear- 
ance of the Helsinki Philharmonic 
Orchestra in 1968. Many other 
international groups have also beer 
brought to town. ` 

Present officers were Almeda 
Siverson, Sally Rohne, Ron Col- 
Iman, Priscilla Gauthier, 
Steinmann, Betty Korpela, 
Michael Foster and Judy Enke 
along with 10 other board members. 


With reference to my column on 
the Methodist Church, Ethel Berry, 
who lives in Uppertown, sent me 
information about the 
Norwegian-Danish Methodist 
Church. Dedicated in 1888, it stood 
on the southwest corner of 37th and 
Franklin in the residential area of 


the Scandinavian people whom it 
served. Services were held in 
Norwegian. 

In the 1930s, the congregation 
merged with the First Methodist 
Church at 11th and Franklin. The 
old building with its tall steeple was 
a landmark in Uppertown. It stood 
vacant for a number of years, its 
furnishings distributed to other 
churches. Its pews are in use in the 
chapel of the First Methodist 
Church which it joined. In January 
1941, Albert Sorkki bought the 
property, tore down the building 
and used the fine old lumber to 
build a new home for his bride, 
Helen Peterson, where they lived 
for 27 years. 


A holiday card from Sedoris 
Jordan Daniels that she has 
fond memories ria even 


of Asto! 
though she left for-California in 
' 1929,.-Her family lived on Franklin 
‘Avénué ‘next td theHomie Apart- 


ments. They were friends with the’ 


Chris Schmidts, who lived around 
the corner on 14th Street where the 
Lighthouse lamp store is now. She 
recalls that on the day Mrs. 


, Schmidt gave birth to baby Lisa, 


neighborhood children each took 
her a rose. Later the Schmidts bullit 
-the large house on the corner of 15th 
- and Franklin known by many as the 
Engebretson house., Schmidt had 
fish canneries in Astoria, New York 
and Hamburg, Germany. 


eee 
....o my Thanksgiving column, I 
spoke of the importance of salmon 
for Astorians’ festive dinners; then 
I mentioned a favorite recipe. in 
Mrs. Mark Hatfield’s book, ‘‘Re- 
MARKabie Recipes.” Several 


the year’s loose ends 


readers promptly phoned saying 1 
should have included the recipe. I 
was going to refer them to the 
public library until I found that the 
book has unfortunately disap- 
peared. I then borrowed my daugh- 
ter-in-law’s copy, and there’s the 
recipe. 


BAKED SALMON 

Bake salmon in 450 degree oven 
for 10 minutes. Remove from oven 
and peel off skin. Salt lightly. Pat 
crumb mixture over fish. 

Crumb Mixture: 3 cups fine bread 
crumbs; juice of two lemons; one 
cup butter melted; small onion 
finely chopped; salt and pepper to 
taste. Mix well together and pat 
onto fish. Bake at 350 degrees for 20 
minutes to the pound. 

“Served at a ban following 
tha ground-breaking for the Astoria 
Bridge across the mighty Columbia 
River and shared with me — and 
now with you — by the Astoria 
school cafeteria cook.” An: 
toinette Hatfield. . 

> 


Recently I was talking with 
Frances Lonberg, manager of the 
Chalet and Rose Crest apartment 
houses. She mentioned that her 
mother at age 19 migrated from 
Finland and found work in one of 
Astoria’s many boarding houses. 
“Those boarding houses,” she said, 
“made Astoria like a West Coast 
Ellis Island. You should write a 
column about them some time.” 

I think that’s a great idea for 
some columns in the new year. I'd 


..appreciate hearing from old-timers 


who remember boarding house 
days. Please give me a call at 
325-5663 or drop me a note. 

And now to everybody a Happy 
New Year. 


v 
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Astoria is a blessing 


Then and 


Living I 


The new year is traditionally a 
time to make lofty resolutions. It 
should also be a time to count one’s 
blessings. After making a bus trip 
to Portland the week before 
Christmas, I realize that living in 
Astoria is one of mine. 

I spent two days with longtime 
friend Margaret Hibbard whose 
apartment faces Lioyd Center with 
two busy streets in between. While 
she was writing cards, I decided I'd 
go to the center to take in the 
Christmas sights. “Look out for the 
traffic,” Margaret called as I was 
leaving. “The cars on those streets 
don't stop for anybody.” š 

The rain was coming down in 
torrents, and the gusty winds ruled 
out an umbrella, so I tied my rain 
bonnet a little :tighter- and saliled 
forth. Margaret was right; the cars 
‘didn’t stop. In tact, thay seemed to 
speed up as they p me waliting 
at the crosswalk. Finally I ventured 
into the street where I got 
thoroughly splashed. 

The mall was crowded with 
frantic shoppers hurrying in all 
d ons. Somehow in their in- 
7 a y they seemed faceless. In 
As..la when I go downtown, I 
nearly always run across some 
friend who suggests a cup of coffee, 
or maybe we just stroll briefly 
looking into a window or two. But 
now I was almost standing still in a 


- swirl of strangers. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITS HAD been 
built along the mall. But when I 
thought to look into Santa’s 
Workshop, the long waiting line 
discouraged me. When I tried to 
view the animal pens, surrounding 
onlookers stood at least six circles 
deep. Young children were being 
hoisted onto parents’ shoulders and 
older ones were trying to squirm 
closer, so I walked on. After all, in 
my four-score years I’ve seen a 
good many sheep and rabbits. I 
pushed on towards the skating rink. 
Crowds there too, and noise. Music 
from the rink, stereos blasting from 


Nis 


various shops, voices clamoring to 
be heard, all in a cacophony of 
discords that made me long for 
quietude. 
Thea I discovered that in weaving 
my way Shrough the throng, some- 
where I had lost my rain bonnet 
whieh f had pocketed when entering 
the mall. I hadn't intended to do any 
shopping, but now I had to have a 
rain bonnet before venturing back 
to Margaret’s. Where in all those 
glittering shops could I find such a 
simple little item as a rain bonnet? 
BACK IN ASTORIA, I could go to 
the very counter. Now at the end of 
one of the side malis, I spotted a 
huge variety store. Once again I 
plunged into a sea of all 
trying to locate something. After 
wandering fruitlessly, I stopped a 
flurried floor girl. ‘‘Where,” I 
queried, “will I find rain bonnets?” 
“I don’t know,” she replied without 
pausing. “This is only my second 
day here.” Next I tried a girl 
stocking shelves. “I've no idea,” 
she said over her shoulder. ‘This is 


my first day on the job.” Finally I 


found rain bonnets among hair 
supplies. 

The two checkout stands near the 
outside doors each had a waiting 
line of at least 10 people. After 
advancing slowly, I finally was near 
the cash register. The two women 
ahead of me were together. One 
with a large number of small items 
was paying in small coins, counting 


them over and over until she 
decided she didn’t have the neces- 
sary amount, so her friend passed 
her a couple of quarters. 

Then the friend began to count 
her smali change to pay for two 
combs, a scarf, hand lotion and 
some jewelry. She dug into her 
enormous bag searching for more 
coins while holding a bill in her 

and. The poor cashier suggested 
she use the bill. “None of your 
business,” the woman snapped. “I 
don’t want any of this junk any- 
way.” She swept the heap to the end 
of the counter and walked out. 


The mall was crowded 


with frantic shoppers | 
<2. hurrying in all) |. ` 


‘directions. .. m` 
Astoria when I go 
downtown, I nearly 
_ always run across 
some friend. .. . 
But now I was almost 
standing still in a 
swirl of strangers. 


Rt ee oe ve rm ot  a 
IN THE MEANTIME there had 


been commotion at the door. A very 
obese woman as she entered had 
slipped on the wet floor and sat 
down hard. “Get me a doctor,” she 
called out. A security man came 
running to help her up, but she 
wouldn’t budge. “I’m a-goin’ to set 


here,” she bawled, “until you get 


me a doctor to tell me how bad I’m 
hurt.” By that time a supervisor 
had joined the security man. When I 
left with my 69-cent purchase, the 
woman was still sitting on the floor 
surrounded by two frustrated males 
and shoppers detouring around her. 
In my return to the main mail, I 
was pushing my way past a public 
phone booth when I overheard the 


young man inside say earnestly, 
“But, Jennie, I only took her out 
because her mother asked me to, 
and she paid me $20.” 

When Margaret put me on the 
afternoon bus to return home, I felt 
like I was headed for peace and 
quiet. I recalled a recent day when I 
wan talking with a newcomer to 
Astoria. When I asked what im- 
pressed him most about the town, 
he replied without hesitation, “The 
slow pace of life here,” a surprising 
observation from someone who had 
just moved from a small town in 
Idaho, especially when most of the 
Astorians I know complain about 
being too busy. But now I realized 
the man was right. 

The trip home was uneventful 
until we drove into snow, hail and 
freezing rain east of Astoria. I 

uneasily if the geraniums 
on my porch would be frozen. But 
Astoria streets were clear. The 
cross on the new Lutheran Church 
was glowing. The lighted trees and 
anchor and the swooping lights on 
the Columbia River Maritime 
Museum gave a warm welcome and 
the decorations on Fiavel House 
were more breathtaking than I had 
remembered. 

Son Bruce was waiting at the bus 


Station to take me to his home 


where Kristina had turkey quiche 
and hot muffins waiting for our 
evening meal. Granddaughter 
Laura had returned from Reed 
College for the holidays and 
grandson Mark was scanning 
application forms for college next 
year. After dinner I listened to 
6-year-old Steven play his next 


~-day’s plano lesson and a few earlier 


lessons as well. 

Finally I was back in my own 
home. The geraniums were stiil in 
bloom. The house was warm 
because Bruce had stopped to turn 
up the heat before meeting the bus. 
As I settled down in my favorite 
chair to catch up on the mail, | 
thought once again about how lucky 
lam to live in Astoria. 


ri g 
Rain 


The weather is always a subject 
of common interest in our town. 
Astoria’s weather records began in 
1850, earlier than those of any other 
Oregon community. 

However, Larry Sossaman, 
weather service specialist at our 
National Weather Service office, 
tells me that national weather 
reporting service was established at 
the Port of Astoria Airport in 1953. 
Every facet of weather service is 
important, temperatures, winds, 
and humidity, but rainfall often gets 
the most attention because of its 
immediate effects. 

Sossaman reports that his station 
recorded a rainfall of 55.20 inches 
for 1988, a relatively dry year. The 
annual average compiled over a 
10-year period now stands at 68.60. 
A news item of January 1933 lists 
the annual average rainfall for that 
decade as 75 inches. The driest year 
on record was 1985 with 41.58 
inches, The wettest year was 1933 
when 114.03 inches descended on the 
town, a total depth of 9% feet, 

rtaxing all drainage systems. 
describing the heavy weather 
that year, the Astorian-Budget 
noted that during December the 
downpour totaled 36.07 inches, 
“shattering all records for a single 
month’s rainfall. The greatest 


single day’s rainfall was Dec. 9 with © 


a deluge of 4.33 inches. Rain fell 
every day in this month of dren- 
ching downpours and howling gales 
without one clear day.” 

The account further comments, 
“Astoria’s big 193$ rainfall is far 
from being a state record. Glenora 
in Tillamook County, for instance, 


has had 150 inches of rain in a single’ 


ne ee 


Then and 


year and 42 inches in a single 
month.” l \ 


SPEAKING OF HEAVY rainfall 
Dee. 99 of our year just passed 
received 3.7 inches, the heaviest for 
a single day in 1988. My son was 
dismayed the next morning to find 
his newly painted basement floor 
covered with water. Somehow the 
sump pump had failed to function. 
However, his inconvenience was 
nothing compared to the distress 
and loss suffered by some Astorians 
in recent years when their homes 
= carried downhill by rivers of 
mud. 

To learn more about these catas- 
trophes, I went to the office of City 
Engineer Bob Nordlander. He set 
stacks of files on a desk and said if I 
needed any more information to say 
the word. From these I learned that 
in early 1950 one of the town’s worst 
slide disasters occurred. “Heavy 
snowfall and excessive rain caused 
portions of Coxcomb Hill to begin to 
creep.” By mid-April 21 homes had 
been damaged or demolished ‘of 


Irving Avenue. 

The Daily Astoridn gave an on- 
going account of the disaster. Six- 
teen homes were rescued and 
moved to new locations. Five of 


these had to be moved across Irving 
Avenue bridge. Because this was 
risky business, city officials 
purchased a $40,000 insurance poll- 
cy on the bridge through the 
Tacoma office of Lioyd’s of London 
at a cost of $250. 

The houses were moved along 
Irving Avenue to 14th, up to Jerome 
and finally on to Eighth and 
Niagara. Most were finally set 
down in’ the area of Fifth and 
Madison on lots provided by the 
city. The Pacific Area Red Cross 
allocated $38,000 from its national 
disaster tund to help finance the 
movement of the houses and to 
assist in the rebullding of the four 
houses that were destroyed. 


THE UNUSUAL EVENT 
attracted wide attention, bringing 
letters offering remedies. One said, 
“Run pipes in and out of the wet 
sliding area and run in a freezing 
solution to freeze the ground.” 
Another suggested, “You should 
dry the earth out with high fre- 
quency electronics.” Still another 
said the solution would be to build a 
SOM around the base of the 


The city has developed drainage 
systems at various locations and 
has restricted building in potential 
slide areas. Also in questionable 
areas the city asks owners planning 
to build to consult with a soils 
engineer in working out structural 
stability. 


OK, but in moderation 


Another earth slippage even 
worse than the Irving Avenue 
disaster occurred just four years 
later. In January 1954 28 houses 
were damaged in the vicinity of 
wen Cammereial and Puane 
streets west of the post office. The 
residences were carried down the 
hill or twisted askew on a river of 
mud which developed during 7.34 
inches of rainfall in 72 hours. Huge 
cracks opened up, causing slabs of 
pavement, utility installations and 
houses to collide or be buried. Once 
again the Red Cross came in with 
assistance and Life magazine 
published a double-page story. 

As I was delving into weather 
history, I made use of the weather 
data compiled longtime 
weatherman Robert Tomes. His 
extensive charts are conveniently 
hung on the stairwell at Astoria 
Public Library where they display 
the highs and lows of weather 
behavior from 1953 until Tomes 
retired from the weather bureau in 
1981. The charts confirm that Asto- 
ria’s wettest months are tradi- 
tionally November, December and 
January and that the wettest years 
in the 18-year span were 1968 with 
87.09 Inches and 1975 with 80.78 
inches. Each of those years and 
several others reported damage of 
smaller proportions, one of the most 
recent being at Floral and Alameda 
in 1982. 

We Astorians like our rain and get 
edgy if a dry spell lasts overlong. 
But weather history gives us good 
reason to prefer our rainfall in 
gentle showers rather than savage 


. torrents. We hope that 1969 treats 


our town fairly and kindly. 


AN - 


Third year of deadlines begins 


Then and 


Between Christmas and New — 
Year's in 1986, I received a phone | 


call from J.W. “Bud” Forrester, 
editor of The Daily Astorian, now 
retired. He asked me to consider 
writing a weekly column for his 
paper. 

My astounded reply was “At my 


age? I’m retired. 1 don’t think I. 
Fe K 


could make myself 
deadlines.” “You can do it,” he 


insisted. After more discussion, I |. 


countered, “Pm really com- 
plimented, but I haven't the faintest 
idea what I would write about.” 
Undaunted, he replied, “You'll have 


le t goes after you t 
. planty nty o afi y eat get 
Deut bay ka news thls coed tut 


and give meacall.” © 


I thought for a week, then f hesi- 
tantly went to his office to say, “I’il 
try.” He surprised. mè 
asking immediately, 

‘ shall we give your column?” Naiv 
as I was, I had never. thought 


5 g a title. Thé phrase “Then | 
ow” flashed into my mind. * 


med a good safety "blanket 
to cover most any topic. Later 
someone told me that bad been a 
recent Regatta theme. 


The next step took me by 

too. Mr. Editor called In Kent 

staff a ‘to take i 
. picture. As I followed Kent’s in- 
structions, I was 
that I hadn’t had a’ chance to 
home to put on my most fetching 
garb or even to look at my hair in a 


mirror, certainly prerequisites for - 
any flattering photo. Then my itew : 


editor said, “Your column will 
appear each Friday on the editorial 
page. We’d like to have your copy 


by Monday or Tuesday of each 


week, beginning next week. That 
will be January 16.” Then he shook 


“What title 


in dismay . 


was Ag 
. Now what to write abbut? Next 
, .Week’s deadline already pressed in 
7 upon me. I had been doing volun- 
Meer work at the public raped 
.. Indexing some of thé witing re 
‘late’ historian Russell” D Hee 
:pesearched significant historical 
7; events: ‘So for my own beginnifig I 
‘decided to expand on one episéde. 
Actordingly my very first column 
reported a big happening on June 3, 
1914, It was the arrival of a special 
train bringing dignitaries to break 
“for the long-sought Col- 
umbla River Highway that was 


OA coming into Clatsop County.” 


THE COLUMN APPEARED as 
scheduled on the next Friday with 
the headline “A banner day for 


go : Clatsop County.” I felt like it was a 


banner day for me, too. At least I 
was launched with a column of my 
own with my own photograph. 


Friends. sometimes tell me -the — 
photo makes me look grim. But it, 


must be a good likeness, for oc- 
casionally a reader will approach 
“me in a store saying, “I know you 
are Vera Gault. I ngea you 
„from your picture.” 


`. Editor Forrester prefaced the 


column with an explanatory note 
saying that I had sometimes written 
feature stories for 
rian, that I had been a resident of 
Clatsop County since 1962, that I 
lived in one of Astoria’s old houses, 


_ and that “she will write a weekly 


i 
| 


column on subjects of her own 
choosing.” > 

` He certainly had launched the 
feature with more confidence in me 


that I had in myself. Now starting - 


my third year, I have turned in 105 
columns without. missing ` a 
deadline. Sometimes A are won- 
dered what in the wo 4 write 
about, but more often! ns ba 
ahead, partly because Interested 
readers have made suggestions. 
These su 
of the rewards of this commitment. 
Iù recel suggestions and in- 
reséarchifig age x nah A “T tie. Ari 


wi ahy interesting, helpful::.information:.. That's 
people: we: Bae "fe 11% ppople. get for the effort, of reading. 


people: who become new’ 
i always appreciate their. willingness ` 
toshare. 
There are other benefits too. The 
paycheck helps meet monthly bills 
and my research has enhanced my 
understanding of the curtents of 
history that make Astoria what it is 
today. I hope my findings give 
people a better Teee and 
appreciation of our unique commu- 
nity. ; 


4 


ANOTHER BENEFIT 1 derive 
from the column is that I have 
readers. Every writer adores 
readers. In years gone by I have 


` written many articles. Some were. 


accepted; some rejected. In the 
latter case I'd bë sad. It’s no fun to 
expend hours and effort producing 
some journalistic masterpiece 
which editors eventually return to 


- be laid to rest on my closet shelf. 


The Dally Asto- , 


j partons og od a cee 


ggestions represent one ` 


With these columns I have the 
assurance of publication. I'm not 


sure how many readers this guar: 
antees. I know some people skip 
straight from the front page to the 
sports page with maybe a glance at 
the weather in between. Some have 
told me, “I never read anything on 
the editorial page. That stuff’s too 
deep for me.” Others have told me 
they read the editorial page first. 
One dear lady even sald once, 
“Mrs, Gault, I read your column 
first of all.” She was selling some- 
thing. Which I bought. 

Since that ppe mye on ihe 

we 

tl 4 nietly ca on 
Clatsop County’s rich tater, which 
fascinates me. Sometimes, howev- 
er, I venture a little timidly into 
areas of personal e.l 


experience. 1 hope 
each column, no matter what the 


+ subject; gives at least a modicum of ` 
the ‘reward 


is also some amusement, 
Ta glad. 
Compiling a column is hard work 


‘for me. Some writers can sit down 


and dash off a story that’s ready for 
print. I rewrite two or three times, 
then make changes in the final 
copy. Sometimes I wish I didn’t 
have to go to my typewriter at all. 
In 1962 I took early retirement from 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. after I 
remarried. Following my husband’s 

death I came to Astoria to teach at 


` Clatsop Community College, retir- 


ing from there in 1974. Now one of 
these days I should consider a third 
retirement, yet I really like what 


Tm doing. 


In thee ‘meantime, Mr. Editor, I 
thank you for getting me started. 
Now in my third year, I'll keep on 
trying to meet the deadlines for a 
little while longer. 


Nt 


ee 


s easier just to read a book 


Ellen Goodman is a syndicated . 


columnist whose articles appear 
occasionally on the editorial page of 
The Daily Astorian. I feel a ip 
with Goodman even though she is a 
national figure. As I labor on my 
columns, I wonder how long it takes 
her to do hers and how many times 
she has to rewrite, if at all. 

I felt a special closeness when I 
read one of her recent columns. She 
was describing her difficulty in 
coping with the exploding world of 
technology and the time it takes to 
learn about bank cards, phone 
cards, software and computers. The 


article was titled “ ‘Illiterates’ in a` 


high-tech world.” That term fits me 

_ exactly. . 

_ I Identified myself with this 
problem the other evening when I 


went to sit with my 6-year-old 


- grandson, After putting Steven to 
bed, I thought to languish in front of 

the television set watching 

whatever was on. . 

But when I turned the knob I got 
only a confusion of wavy lines. His 
. high school brother had surrounded 
ee with a maze of wires, 

switches all connected to 
a „eR and who knows what. 
` Fearing an explosion if I touched 
anything, I spent an old-fashioned 
evening reading a book and con- 
- templating our changing world. 

We often hear observations about 
the astounding advances in trans- 
portation during this century from 
horse-and-buggy days to the jet age. 

On this particular evening, com- 
pletely nonplussed by the ogre in 
front of me, I reflected on changes 
_ inthe music trade in my lifetime. 


ALONG ABOUT 1912 I had my 


first exposure to recorded music. 
My parents bought a gramophone 
from Sears Roebuck. It looked like 
a little meat grinder centered on 
our square parlor table. It had a 
: cylindrical metal core over which 
we slipped the cylindrical black 


Then and 


wax records. As I recall, they weré ' 


about 5 inches long and maybe 3 
inches in diameter. When the han- 
dle at the end of the core was 


turned, a needle moved over the - 
grooves on the record, and music, 


came forth. The sound was hardly 
more than a mélodious squawk, but 
we thought It was entrancing. Child 
that I was, my parents at first 
forbade me to touch the instrument. 
But after the novelty wore off, I 


became the chief operator. E 


Three records ċame with the 


machine, I remember them well. .. 


One was a tenor singing “The Holy 
City,”. one “The Jolly Copper- 
smith,” a Hiting tune played on a 
marimba. . The 


th was a: 


monologue by Josh Logan, popular 
comedian of the day. He com- 
plained that his wife was always 
nagging him to fix the roof. But he 
couldn’t work up theré when it was 
raining, “and when it don’t rain, it 
don’t leak.” My father always 


laughed heartily at that. Eventually . 


the grooves on the records became 


80 deep that the fieedle couldn’t © 
progress. . ma 


OUR NEXT MUSICAL machine 
came along in 1922. it was a 
Victrola in an upright cabinet with 
the listening dog on the- label. My 
brother and I pooled our after- 


school and weekend earnings and wire and 


bought it to surprise our parents, 
but actually to please ourselves. 

` We soon had a variety of 78 rpm 
records. I can still hear those Sousa 


‘ marches, Strauss waltzes, Hungar- 


jan dances and lively hymns like 
“Little Church in the Wildwood.” 
We had to turn the handle to wind 
the motor and had to the 
needle often, but we t the 
music was grand. ` 


PE a 
Idon’twantanyof v 
these grand gadgets, ' 


for I couldn’t possibly 

| copewith 181 ` 

channels of anything. 
‘+. ladmitI’'ma~ 


` high-tech illiterate and 


Idon’t even have an ` 
inferiority complex’ 
~. about it. i 


My next fascination with re- 
corded music wás with the radio. . 
This in’ Walla Walla 
where I was living at home and 
attending Whitman College. I ° 
bought the current wonder, a 
crystal set, the first radio form to 
come into general, practical use. It 
had à granite-like base about the 
size of a thick slice of bread. (My 
friend Charles Simpton tells me this 
base was made of the metal galena, 
the chief ore in lead, and that it was 
called the crystal detector.) 

_Somewhere a wire was attached, 

| to a very fine point. This. 


sharpened = 
was called the cat’s whisker, and 


the operator “fished” around 


, touching it to the detector until the . 


spot was found which gave the best 
reception; this was the tuning 
procedure. t placed the device on 
the table by my bed with the ground 
i aerial wire ‘going out 


through my slightly opened window. 


THE ONLY PROGRAM 
broadcast in Walla Walla at that 
early day was from the Liberty 
Theater. The magnificent Wurlitzer 
organ there provided musical 
animation for the silent films. When 
the last show ended at 11 o'clock, 
the organist played an hour's con- 
cert for broadcast. I always plan- 
ned to end my studying by 11, put on 
my e and listened till 
midnight. One time I fell asleep. In 
my dazed waking, I couldn't figure 
out where that glorious music was 
coming from. I thought I'd died and 
gone to heaven. 


By 1932, radio in Walla Walla had 
grown into a full-fledged station. 1 
was married by that time and had 
my first son. The manager of KWJJ 
asked me to do a one-hour broad- 
cast each Friday called: the Happy 
Homemaker. 1 played records in- 
terspersed with homemaking hints, 
recipes and tips on child care 
gleaned from Parents’ Magazine. I 
was paid $10 a month and felt very 
professional. 


Since those days, phonographs, 
radio and television sets in my 
home have progressed with the 
times. I have ted them with 
ease and enjoyed their quality. But 
I'm not progressing any more. I like 
what I have. I was afraid my family 
might give me a VCR for 
Christmas, so I was relleved when I 


` received bath towels and books. I 


don’t want any of these grand 
gadgets, for I couldn’t possibly cope 
with 181 channels of anything. I 
can't- even understand what my 
first-grader grandson is doing when 
he plays his Nintendo. 


So I join Ellen Goodman, even 
though she’s famous and I’m not. I 
admit I’m a high-tech filiterate and 
I don’t even have an inferiority 
complex about it. 


Whe: ere 


Nelp! California wants to kidna 
our customs house! In 1849 Col. 

John Adair established in Astoria 
the first U.S. Customs Service west 


of the Rockies. At first he operated . 


from his home in Upper Astoria. 

. In 1852, the first customs house 
was buit at what is now 34th Street 
and Marine Drive. A historic 
marker indicates the spot. Now 


some Californians are saying the ` 


honor of being first belongs to an 
adobe structure in Monterey.. 

Of course, we Astorians know 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
the distinction belongs to Astoria, 
but U.S. Customs officials want to 
dig into the matter — literally. They 
are considering an archeological 


excavation to determine the precise ` 


site of the first customs house with ` 
the eventuality of rebuilding the : 
structure. - 


That's where local help is needed. 
When the highway sign was set in 


place, the historic location was well ` 


established. But if anyone can help 
to determine the exact boundaries 
building, excavators won't 
e to disturb the grounds of the 
z w Lutheran Church which border 
e 
ningsgaard is excited about the 
prospect of this addition to Astoria’s 
historic restoration. She hopes that 
anyone having old photographs of 
the area will lend them to Bruce 
Berney at the Astoria. Public 
Library, also sharing any informa- 
tion about the interior of 
building and its furnishings. - 


THE FIRST CUSTOMS housé 
built on the site in 1852 was 
destroyed by fire the next year and 
. was immediately rebuilt. Old news- 
paper accounts describe the bulld- 
ing as “little more than a shanty 20 
feet wide and 22 feet long (with a 
lean-to on the back). The govern- 
ment owned the land on whith it 
was built. A 5-foot porch extendéd 
across the front. The roof extended 
over the porch supported by four 
pillars. The interior was one room 
lathed and plastered. The lime used 
in making the plaster was made 
from stones picked up on the nearby 
river bank and burned in a small 
kiln on the spot. In such a humble 
‘ home the customs business iü the 
; Northwest Territory had its "4 

pg.” (Astorian TPH Feb. 
; Oct. 23, 1945.) ‘ i 


site. Mayor Edith’ Hen- 


te: 


‘entry. 


Then and 
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In its issue of June 27, 1931, the 
Astorian-Budget carried ‘A copy to Hi 
the original. instructions given to 
Col. Adair as he was about to a leave 
* Washington, .D.C.; to return’ to - 
Astoria with his commission as 
customs collector. The letter, dated 
Nov; 27, 1848, was written by the 
red Reding ii 
view 0 arture for a 
to enter upon pursuahc® Of your 
commission as erie of customs © 
for the district of Oregen and 
inspectot of revenue for the port of 
Astoria .*, ; under the Act 
approved 14th of August 1848, your 
compensation will commence on ' 
that day.” ` : Mi it. 

THE LETTER ‘WENT E to 
= that his salary’ would be | 


arising ` 
aar an i fit the aie ; 
- trict of ” adding ‘that he. 


AOA a oas Ga FANA vale h 
than $3,000 per year. Also, he could 
not receive more than $400 per year 
for services other than. those of 
collector. ` i 


The letter continued, “The col: `: 


lector of New York will furnisti you 

with copies of laws and forms He 
an office seal and such scales, 
weights and measures as may be 


needed {ér your district together ‘ 


with an iron safe for the preserva- 
tion of public moneys ‘and papers. 
connected with your office.” 

Afi item in the Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. 52, states, “In 1849, 
the customs district of Oregon was 


'* an adobe 


Aaa” ~ + ety 


; this amount $4,800 had been p ald, 
* under roest, by the Hudaon'a Bay 


' Cornpany.” i 180, 44 ships entered 


and cleared thè 

Californians base their claim on 
having the oldest customs house on 
structure in Monterey. It 
was erected by the Mexican gov- 
ernment in 1822 and used by 
Commodore John Sloat when he 
landed at Monterey on July 3 Bies 
during the Mexican War. On J A 


_he proclaimed U.S. erapr 


However, radic ` fighting con- 
tinued Ayris when John 


C. Fremont received the final’ 


surrender of aty of forces. 
0 


tava over all of Texas sect 


‘of the Rio Grande. In return the 
, United States agreed to pay $15 
” million and assume the claims U.S. 


citizens had made against Maxico 
for the destruction of property 


. 


: THE STORY IS told that in 1849 
when Col. Adair was returning from 


. «Washington, D.C., with his com- 
* mission, his ship landed in mai 


terey. He. was then asked - 


created with Astoria as the port of ` 


Goods = {tn 


England were dutiable ... By Jan. 


” 


po 


1, 1850, duties rponn AA $23,000 -< 


had been collected at Astoria; of 


aia 4 


a 


As Ae 


was Ast. customs house? 


establish his customa house there, 
but he proceeded on to Astoria. 

The adobe structure in Monterey 
has remained intact all these years. 
It is registered as a California state 
monument, owned and operated by 
the state Department of Parks and 


‘Recreation. It doubtless was used 


for U.S. purposes. But records show 
that Col. Adair was the first com- 
missioned customs collector on the 
Pacific Coast and that the customs 
house In Astoria was the first to be 
built west of the Rockies by the U.S. 

government to serve that purpose, 
The old customs house continued 
to serve the Port of Astoria until it 
moved to larger quarters in the 
1860s, then to the new post office 
and federal building in 1873. It 
served as a private residence for 
, then stood vacant, and was 


., years, 
deemed a public nuisance. It was 


officially burned by the city in 1918. 

Now the word coming to Mayor 
Henningsgaard is that the regional 
customs office Is contemplating 
rebuilding the structure as a part of 
the historic landmarks program. 
Such news is like “a fresh breeze 
blowing.” The restoration would 
add significantly to Astoria’s im- 

rtance as a historic center. Any 
information and memories that 
friends can share will be a boon to 
its development. 


ES a ON 


a Sabi iis knnase ; dene! uvsdbomnaiaueniensint 


Some brief snippets of | history 


Then and 
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Sometimes brief stories reflect 
the changing times, and thus histo- 
ry is made. . 

I’ve sometimes wondered how it 


happened that Washington Territo- .' 


ry became a state 30 years later 
than Oregon. This year. our 
neighbors celebrate the 100th anni- 


versary of statehood, and in a. 


centennial edition of ore of the 
state's newspapers, I read an ex- 
planation. It said the delay was 
caused by politics. : 

. Many reasons for stalling were 
offered by Congress -at the time, 
including the region’s lack of trans- 
portation, the sparse popul 


believed the true reason was, 
partisan . Congressmen 
feared that if Washington were 
granted statehood, the territories of + 
Montana, Idaho and the Dakotas 
would want the same. As such, they 
would shift the balance of power 
away from Eastern states. ` 


ths ple of the territories to draft 
and adopt state constitutions. Ac- 
cordingly, the .Dakotas became 


states on Nov. 2, 1889; Montana on `: 
ing letters to their families. By . 


Nov. 8; Washington on Nov. 11; add — 
Idaho the hext July 2, 1890. 
$: 


Shanghaling is part of the history 
of Astoria and other western ports. 
It started in Shanghai, China, in the 
mid-19th century when agents kid- 
napped men and ship them to 
» West Coast ports to work in mines 
and on railroads. Shanghaling 
showed up in Astoria in the 1870s 
and '80s, when runners snatched 


ation and ` 
scanty development. But many | 


Eyentually public opinion forced . 
fA 1889, Congress instructed 


Rev. Johnstone Mc- 
Cormac in the 1880s. Since he was 


means of such contacts, he often 

located men who had been shang- 
i eee 

In the 1890s, a Methodist pre- 


acher, the Rev. J.W. B tried 
to do his bit to combat the misery 


caused by the 50 saloons in town.. 


Periodically he preached rousin 
sérmons on the evils of liquor. On 
the following Sundays, he invited 


r children for Sunday schoo 


saloon keepers to take the pulpit to 

delend themselves. This always 

packed the sanctuary for morning 
- worship. . i : ' 


In 1896, the Rev. J. J. Walter with 
many volunteers organized a Sun- 
day school in one of the Elmore 

- cannery buildings. This served fam- 
ies in the west part of town, chiefly 
a Finnish community. It did much 
to help immigrants adjust to their 
new surroundings. The Sunday 
school flourished until 1931 when the 


classes 
and helped their mothers with 
English and homemaking in their 
new land. Now these children are 
grown and leaders in 
fessions. _ ‘sie 


Sometimes examples of change 
occur in one’s own home. A few 
years ago, my son, his wife and 
S-year-old Jennifer came from 
Boston 


i to visit. As Carole was., 
setting the table for breakfast one . 


morning, she observed me baking 
waffles in my electric iron. ‘‘Jen- 


niter,” she called, “come and watch - 


Grandma making waffles from 
scratch.” Then she explained that 
` the only waffles Jennifer knew were 
frozen ones which her 
~ dropped into the toaster.: fe 


Sometimes progress may seem to 
go in reverse. A while back, my 


B- Astoria son had converted my - 


basement into a meeting room for 
.his. pack -of Cub Scouts. At each 


many pro- 


meeting two Cubs were appointed to 
come up to the kitchen to carry 
snacks down to the meeting (a 
much-coveted assignment). 

On one evening, the two came up 
to the kitchen while I still was 
opening cans of julce with my 
trusty old can opener, the kind to be 
clamped on the edge of the can and 
turned and turned. “Hey, you 
guys,” one little helper called back 
down, “come up here and see this 
neat can opener that doesn’t even 
have to be plugged in.” In a flash, I 
was surrounded by a troop of lively 
little boys who that night got to stay 
and eat in the kitchen. 


This is the month of Washington's 
birthday and also much discussion 
about increasing the salaries of 
congressmen. The story is told that 
when Washington became com- 
mander-in-chief of the Continental 
Army, he turned down a salary of 
$500 per month, saying he didn’t 
want to profit from the war and 
wished only to be reimbursed for 


By- the end of the war he had 
submitted bills for more than 
$400,000. When he became presi- 
dent, he again offered to serve for 
expenses only, but Congress in- 
sisted on paying him an annual 
salary of $25,000. 

The presidential salary today is 
$200,000 per year (unless it has 
risen since my source was printed), 
plus almost the same amount for 


expenses, 
eee 


“And so the world turns, and 
history is always in the making. 
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Boarding houses home to Finns 


Boarding houses in early Astoria 
were like homes to extended fami- 
lies. From the 1880s till World War 
II they filled a practical and social 
need for cannery and mill workers. 
Some lived in bachelor houses or 
company bunkhouses and went to 
the boarding houses for their meals, 
Others both lodged and ate in 
boarding houses. In either case, the 
boarding house was run by its 
landlady who laid down the rules, 
looked after her patrons and pro- 
vided hearty food and plenty of it. 

Boarding and rooming houses 
were operated chiefly by Finnish 
immigrants serving other Finnish 
immigrants more recently arrived, 
though workers of all origins found 
that they fulfilled their needs. The 
houses were located near places of 
employment. In West Astoria, they 

. were clustered around canneries. In 
Uppertown they thrived near the 
big sawmills. A few were scattered 
i tween. The boarding houses, 

in Finnish efforts to learn the 
le „uage “poordin hausses,” often 
furnished the “first home away 
from home” for young immigrants, 
both men and women. The men, 
often with the help of the efficient 
landladies, soon found jobs. The 
girls usually went right to work in 
the boarding houses or for well- 
established families who lived in 

` the big houses on the hill. - 


THE BOARDING HOUSES were 
where the action was. 

Newly arrived Immigrants were 
welcomed heartily. They fitted im- 
mediately into a circle of friends, 
sometimes those they had already 
known back in the Old Country. 
Their new friends helped them 
learn the language and carried on 
long and lively discussions about 


“~~ = 


Then and 


how to get along in their new land. 
Often noisy and good-natured 
arguments developed over politics, 
religion, and which was the best 
annari: eka aren ap be 
; ` intther 
nether boarding house in-i Up- 
‘ pertown, refers to‘ the early-day 
institution as “the Ellis Island of 
the North Coast.” The late Walter 
Mattila in his publication, ‘“Board- 
ing House Finns,” says it was the 
“melting pot” of this new land. 
Mattila gives great credit to 
boarding house landladies for this 
friendly and helpful introduction. 
“The boarding house queeris 
.knew which doctors their guests 
i should go to, Finn, American or 
‘Chinese; which massager and 
bloodletter, Finn or Swedish; which 
lawyer, licensed American, 
licensed Finn or the Finn expert 
who sold real estate, insurance and 
newspaper subscriptions; which 
money lender, American banker or 
the Finn with money; and which 
. store had the best bargains. She 
would go to the bank with her new 
guests, interpret for them and keep 
track of their money.” 
Mattila continues: “No one was 


more helpful than the landladies in 
advising how to get citizenship 
papers and good lutefisk. They were 
equally handy at finding a good 
undertaker or getting a country 
Finn out of jail. They even gave 
advice on which of their hired girls 
would make the best wives.” Many 
a boarding house romance led 
straight from the kitchen to the 


altar. 
7 Se 


The boarding 
houses were where 
the action was. Newly 
arrived immigrants 
were welcomed 
heartily. They fitted 
‘._. daninediately into a”; 
» -circle of friends, -~ 
sometimes'those they 
had already known 
back in the Old 

Country. 


“THE REPUTATION OF the 
early Finntown landlady did not 
suffer from her young boarders 
leaving for homes of their own. 
Their scattering oyt into the com- 
munity enhanced her prestige. 
Those alumni remained her devoted 
boosters and returned for coffee 
visits and brought their out-of-town 
guests and new emigrant friends 
and relatives to her house. Those of 
her boarders who moved elsewhere 
returned for church gatherings, 
picnics and the many weddings.” 

Meals at the boarding houses 
consisted of hearty foods served 


three times a day. Frances Lon- 
berg, whose mother operated the 
Hendrickson boarding house 
located on what is now the parking 
lot of the Hong Kong restaurant on 
Marine Drive, says that in addition 
to the three meals, her mother also 
packed lunches for workers to take 
with them and set out food for those 
who came in late. Meals consisted 
of fish and two or three kinds of 
meat, scalloped potatoes, huge 
loaves of white and rye bread, with 
ples for dessert. Mrs. Lonberg sald 
she didn’t quite remember the 
going price for room and board, but 
she thought it was around $30 per 
month. 

A FEW WEEKS ago, when I 
mentioned in this column that I 
would appreciate readers sharing 
boarding house memories, I re- 
ceived a letter from former Asto- 
rian Charles Haddix, now living in 
Sanger, Calif. He wrote, “I have a 
few recollections. During the early 
1930s, 1 had an Oregonian paper 
route from the Toikka Boarding 
House on Bond Street all the way to 
Astor Court. Starting on deliveries 
at 5 a.m. was a cold prospect. One 
of the features of every boarding 
house was the famous night lunch. 
After dinner was over later in the 
evening, there was a long table in 
the dining room or kitchen laden 
with food for boarders who came in 
late or had been fishing all night. 
Imagine a table with cold cuts of 
meat, open cans of sardines and 
other fish, loaves of bread and pies, 
a large pot of coffee and containers 


- of milk. I leave it to your imagina- 


tion on how a newsboy passed 
tables like that while delivering the 
morning paper at each piace.” 

(More memories of early board- 
ing houses next week.) 


a) 


Boarding houses in Astoria 
flourished from the 1880s to World 
War I, the period of highest immi- 

ation. They did well in the 1920s, 

ut had hard times during De- 
pression days when men w no 
money slept under bridges and went 
from house to house asking for food 
in exchange for any small jobs. 

Houses where such help was 
generously given were often 
marked with chalk by the recipients 
to guide the next needy persons to a 
handout. When World War II came 
along, boarding houses flourished 
again, though in smaller numbers, 
for many were turned into apart- 
ments to accommodate families of 
wervicemen who overwhelmed 
existing housing. 

Among the earliest boarding 
houses were those near the river 
which were put up for sailors 
waiting to ship out or to receive 
those who came to stay. Then there 

: company quarters which 

ries sometimes provided for 
seasonal workers. These were often 
shacks built on pilings near the 
center of operations. 

Then there were the boarding 
houses along Astor Street, chiefly 
from Sixth to 11th streets, which 
were sometimes dignified by the 
name hotel. These were operated by 
madams who kept one eye out for 
clients and the other eye out for 
police. They operated under a city 
license which could be rescinded for 
cause. Old newspapers often re- 
ported such action. Then an item a 
month or so later usually noted that 
the license had been restored. 

The largest concentration of 
boarding houses was located in west 


Then and 


Astoria. Twelve operated within a 
few blocks of Suomi Hall and Palo's 
Department Store on West Marine 
Drive. They were nearly always 
family-owned and were called by 
the family name. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING 
houses in Finntowh, as the area was 
commonly callèd, sometimes were 
three and four stories high. Each 
had a modest lobby, a large dining 
room, a compact kitchen’ with 
pantry and utility-storage’ room. In 
early days heat wad provided by 
wood stoves. Later steam radiators 
were heated by wood furnaces. 

Some homes, in an effort to 
attract more patrons, supplied 
saunas, though most patrons made 
regular visits to the steam bath 


houses that flourished in the neigh- . 


borhood. For his 25 cents the 
customer received a towel, a bath, 


and maybe even a biscuit. Some- 


times there were sandwiches for 
special friends after they had all 
steamed together. On big days a 
sauna brought in as much as $5. 


The landiady and her family 
usually had an apartment on the 
first floor of the boarding house or 
lived in a smaller house next door. 
She did the cooking, managed the 
money, looked after the guests, 
even asserted some discipline when 
necessary, for boarders respected 
well-run establishments. 

The late Walter Mattila says in 
his book, “Boarding House Finns,” 
“bartending was not an honored 
calling among Finntowners. In fact 
many belonged to the local Suomi 
Temperance Society. Other local 
temperance supporting groups were 
the Finnish Brotherhood and the 
Socialist branch of the Finnish 
Workers Federation.” 

The husband of the landlady 
usually had regular work outside 
the home. The chief place of 
employment was at the Union 
Fishermen’s Cooperative Packing 
Company located in the present 
area of the Astoria-Megler Bridge 
approach. It was established in 1896 
by 191 Finnish fishermen who at one 
time had as many as 400 boats on 
the river to supply the hundreds of 
workers in the cannery. 


BESIDES CARRYING ON his 
regular job, the husband was 
helpful at home. He did the heavy 
work like cuttings wood, looking 
after the plumbing and repairing 
the house. He often helped with the 
enormous loads of laundry by 
turning the wringer clamped to the 


_Sides of the galvanized washtubs. _ 
Clean beds denoted a good boarding © 


house; no bedbugs; sheets and 
towels changed every week; beds 
made every day. 


The reach of boarding konsta 


Frances Longberg, now manager 
of the Rosecrest and Chalet Apart- 
ments across Exchange Street from 
the Owens-Adair, recalis her 
mother’s concern about cleanliness 
in their apartment house on the 
present parking lot of the Hong 
Kong Restaurant. She remembers 
the heavy laundry work which was 
part of her duties during high school 
years and comments on what joy 
the first Maytag washers were to 
boarding house operators. She also 
remarks that having a big family 
was an assset to many boarding 
house couples. Children made beds 
and swept floors before going to 
school. 

Of all the boarding houses in 
Uniontown from Suomi Hall to the 
Doughboy Monument and along the 
hiliside on Bond Street, only one 
remains to offer lodging. It stands 
on the corner of West Marine Drive 
and Bay Street west of Suomi Hall. 
A sign designates it as Bridge 
Rooms. The earliest date that I 
could find for it was 1896, but it is 
probably older. 

Boarding houeses were usually 
known by the names of their owners 
or operators. Well-known Astorian 
Ed Niska, for years biologist with 
the Oregon Department of Fish and 
Wildlife, brought me up-to-date on 
the succession of names for Bridge 
Rooms. It started out as the Moisio 
Boarding House, then the Erickson, 
the Henttu, then the widely known 
Karhuvaara House where his 
mother was famous for her fine 
cooking, and finally it became 
today’s Bridge Rooms. 

(More about boarding houses and 
their families next week.) 
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Boarding houses in Astoria were 
in their heyday around the turn of 
the century until the late 1920s. 
They furnished all the comforts of 
an extended family to single 
workers and to newly arrived im- 
migrants. 

They were operated largely by 

_ Finnish families serving lumber 
. mill workers in Uppertown and 
cannery workers in Uniontown with 
a variety of houses and residents in 
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between. However, the biggest 3- WF 


concentration of boarding houses 
was in Uniontown with probably as 
many as 20 scattered at one time or 
another between Suomi Hall and the 
Doughboy Monument. 

The only one of these establish- 
ments still offering lodging is the 
Bridge Rooms on the corner of West 
Marine Drive and Bay Street next 
to Suomi Hall. Charles “Buddy” 
Hoell, longtime Astorian, says he 
has watched most of the others burn 
down. The place passed through a 
succession of owners, but was best 
known in the 1920s as the 
Kg@@yaara Boarding House where 
E a’s mother was famous for 
her fine cooking. At that time it 
housed about 60 men. 

It is now owned by Ellie Riutta 
and its residents are a half dozen 
elderly men, one of whom Is retired 
fisherman Albert Aho. He lived 
there in the early days while fishing 
on the river. Now he’s retired there. 

Riutta recently donated the place 
to the Northwest Oregon Housing 
Authority to use for transitional 
housing for self-sufficient mentally 
ili persons in Clatsop County. 


. ACROSS THE STREET from the 
Bridge Rooms is the spot where 
Tolppi’s Boarding House used to 
stand. It was built in 1887. Nearby 
on Taylor Street was the Takkunan 
House. It stood a little up the hill 


toward the Taylor School, located 
where Oregon Healthcare Cen- 
ter/Crestview now stands. In 1909, 
when John Takkuneh sold the 
boarding house to Emil Punkala, it 
became Punkala House. Later when 
Takkunen died, his widow bought 
the house back again. When she 
remarried, it became the Eskelin 
Boarding House. Later it was sold 
to Mr. and Mrs, Sakri Loppaka. It 
was known by that name tili it 
burned in 1943. 


The biggest boarding house of all. 


and the one in longest operation was 
Hannula House. Daniel Hannula 
came to Astoria as a young man to 
make his fortune. He married 
Amalia, a Finnish girl whose heart 
was set on running a boarding 
house. In 1904 they got started 
building the biggest boarding house 
ever to be operated in Astoria’s 
Finntown. It was four stories high 
and housed 75 men. Located across 
West Marine Drive from present- 
day Uniontown Cafe, it soon ran 
into hard times. It was too big for 


the highly competitive boarding 


house business until World War I 
he Astoria had a ship-building 
m. 


FOR YEARS, THE Hannulas’ 
success was phenomenal. However, 


some say that activities during 
Prohibition days added to the “pot 
of gold.” In any case, Amalia tooted 
around town in her big Franklin 
car, the first in Astoria, though one 
local historian sald it was a big 
Lincoin she drove. Still another 
reported, “Amalia drove a big 
Cadillac, the first in Astoria.” 

When I checked with Bob Lovell 
of Lovell Auto Co., he sald his 
father sold the first Cadillac in 
Astoria in 192i, and Amalia could 
have been the customer. My guess 
is that during the Hannulas’ years 
of prosperity, Amalia successively 
owned all three cars. ` 

Then in 1943, Hannula House 
burned. When the big structure 
went up in flames, the Astorian- 
Budget, (July 21, 1943) pronounced 
it to be “‘Astoria’s most devastating 
fire since the 1922 conflagration.” 
Apparently the blaze started about 
midday from a cigarette tossed into 
a bucket of oily rags at a nearby car 


agency. 

The disaster rendered homeless 
200 men and several fanililes as it 
wiped out Uniontown boarding 
houses and surrounding residences. 
The 75 men in Hannula House and 
the 53 living in the Loppaka House, 
mostly new immigrants, lost most 
of their belongings. However, Mrs. 
Lopakka managed to scoop $10,000 
out of her safe which had been 
entrusted to her. The Hannula 
residents suffered vy losses in 
cash and war bonds. 


THE WHOLE COMMUNITY 
rushed to the scene to help, though 


the- many onlookers hampered re- 


scue efforts. Fire Chief Wayne 
Osterby and Deputy Sheriff Myron 
Jones reported that people were In 
a panic trying to rescue belongings 
and stacking them in the street. 
Dennis Thompson, of Astoria 


and Uniontown Cafe, 


Boarding houses once flourished 
Then and 
Now 


Granite Works, worked all night © 
with the cleanup crews, then was 
inducted Into the Army the hext day 
for service in world War II. “Asto- 
ria gave me guile a sendoff,” he 
says. Arvi Ostrom, who operated 
what is now Uniontown Cafe, re- 
members the intense heat blistered 
the walls of his building. 

Firemen rushed in from Seaside, 
and some rode the ferry across 
from Iiwaco, Wash. The U.S. Navy 
Station at Tongue Point sent 144 
Blue Jackets to fight the flames and 
stop looting. Even so, the center of 
Uniontown was reduced to ashes. 
Homeless men were bunked down 
in bathhouses, in hallways of sur- 
viving establishments and on ships 
in port. The Red Cross ed 


respond 
swiftly with supplies. 

The fires was not the only tragedy 
that struck the Hannulas. Daniel 
and Amalia had one son, George, 
the apple of their eye. He married; 
the marriage was a stormy one; the 
wife was killed; and George spent 
10 years in the penitentiary. When 
he returned, the boarding house 
business was gone; his father had 
died and his mother was in a 
disastrous marriage. George mar- 
ried again, bought a troller and 
went fishing. 

Of course, Uniontown has 
changed since the fire as new 
businesses have gradually been 
established, but some early ones 
have remained. Suomi Hall is still 
in place. Workers Tavern and the 
Triangle Tavern are still doing 
business, as are Union Steam Baths 
Ferrell's 
Home Center has replaced Puusti’s 
store. The Doughboy Monument 
still rises majestically in what was 
the hub of the Finnish community, 
probably the only Doughboy statue 
in the nation to guard a city's 
comfort station. 
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Doarding house 


This column in recent weeks has 


dealt chiefly with boarding houses 
in Uniontown, also referred to as 
Finntown, because that was where 
the largest number clustered. 
Through the years as many as 25 
such establishments provided 
meals, lodging and some of the 
. qualities of home to single men 
employed by the canneries. 

They were an important part of 

the Industry and culture of this 
bustling, noisy immigrant town 
where new arrivals from many 
nations came seeking opportunity. 
In the years from 1880 till World 
War I, Astoria was sometimes 
called the Ellis Island of the West 
Coast. 

The Uniontown business resi- 
dences were not the only ones in 
town. Another cluster of boarding 
houses operated in Uppertown or 
east Astoria. Frances Lonberg, 
Manager of the Rosecrest and 
Chalet apartments for the last 17 
years, comments that boarding 
houses were chiefly operated by 
Finnish families in Finntown for 
F workers. However, they 
al establishments in Up- 
pert. ..a for sawmill workers and 
loggers who were mostly immi- 
grants from Norway and Sweden. 

Mrs. Lonberg grew up in the 
family home at 38th and Harrison in 
east Astoria, an area widely known 
as Little Norway. She says her 
Finnish family and the Eliots, 
descendants of the Chinook Indian 
tribe, were the only “odd” famlies 
among 38 or 40 Norwegian house- 
holds. She remembers it as a 
friendly, lively neighborhood. The 
Elliott children were among her 


Then and 
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best friends as were neighboring 
Norwegian children. 

All these children of different 
origins were proud to improve their 
use of English. But when they went 
to the Scow Bay Finnish Lutheran 
Church, located across 18th Street 
from present-day Social Security 
offices, they had to learn the 
confirmation studies in Finnish 
before they could be accepted into 
church membership. 


AFTER FRANCES LONBERG’S © 


father, Lauri Luukinen, died in 1929, 
her mother took over operation of 
the Hendrickson Boarding House 
located on Marine Drive on what is 
now the parking lot of the Hong 
Kong Restaurant. When Frances 
returned from school one day, she 
was distressed to find a new sign 
designating the place as the Francis 
Boarding House: She was embar- 
rassed not only by the public honor 
which her mother intended but also 
because the sign gave the 
masculine spelling of her name with 
{instead of e. 

_...The new experience of living in a 


true melting pot 


boarding house was like living in 
the true American “melting pot” 
for many languages intermingled. 
Lonberg recalls that the Japanese 
who ran the laundry next door, site 
of the present Home Bakery, 
learned a smattering of the lan- 
guages of their customers. Some 
Finns would pay the Japanese a 
dime or a quarter to hear them sing 
the Finnish national anthem. Fin- 
nish children didn’t think that was 
fair for they had to learn to sing it 
for nothing. 7 

Lonberg now says that growin 
up in a boarding house was a ric 
and wonderful time in her life. She 
learned the skills and values of hard 
work, family cooperation and get- 
ting along with all kinds of people. 
She adds in an amused tone, ‘We 
kids learned early how to play 
pinochle and poker and a few other 
things from conversations we were 
not supposed to hear.” 

The biggest te Pory eet i _ 
U own was oysky, loca 
i pte Drive and 29th Street. It 
was a great favorite with the men 
working at thé O’Brien-Gram 
spruce mill and the Clatsop lumber 
mili, forerunner of the Astoria 
Plywood mill. Built in the 1880s, the 
Poysky was a fixture in the area for 
60 years, then it, like so many other 
boarding houses, met its fate by 
fire. On Sept. 10, 1941, it was 
destroyed, leaving 23 men without 
lodging or belongings. The news 
account stated that’ the building 
went up in a flash, flames fed by 
multiple layers of wallpaper on dry 
wood walls. 


._.MANY_ ASTORIA__ BOARDING 


houses throughout the years met 
the same fate. Fires were often 
started by coal oil lamps failing 
from wall brackets or being upset 
on tables. Even though electricity 
came to Astoria in 1885, years 
passed before it came into general 
residential use. When the Hannula 
and Lopakka houses in Uniontown 
burned in 1943, the Astorian-Budget 
stated that more than 20 boarding 
house fires had been reported in the 
preceding six months. Some bulld- 
ings were only slightly damaged; 
others completely consumed. 

Among other well-established 
boarding housese was the Paul 
Peterson House ed in 1909 near 
the McGregor miji in East Astoria. 
In 1916 Martin Franciscovich leased 
his rooming house on Commercial 
near 17th to Matt Yonyich who 
conducted the business for 12 years. 
His advertising described It as a 
“refreshment resort and billiard 
parlor on the first floor and first 
class rooming house on the second 
floor.” 

The Usonia House at 23rd and 
Franklin had stood vacant for years 
when in 1917 it was taken over as an 
isolation hospital (commonly called 
“pest house”). Its 40 rooms were 
used to isolate patients with 
measles and smallpox — in the days 
before immunization. 

The New Nehalem House stood at 
14th and Exchange, location of 
present Lovell-McCall Tire Service. 
It was a large, three-story building 
resting on piling. In 1916 the two 
upper floors were gutted by fire. 
The debris was cleared away the 
next year. 


.. . (Continued next week) 
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Boarding houses needed no more 
Then and 


Astoria’s boarding houses were 
usually operated by Finnish fami- 
lies. In West Astoria, most patrons 
were Finnish men employed as 
fishermen and cannery workers. In 
East Astoria, boarding house resi- 
dents were Norwegian and Swedish 
men with a sprinkling of Danes, 
Germans and Austrians working in 
lumber mills. Between east and 
west were Downtown and China- 
town. 


professional and industrial people 
were located near downtown, the 
area the late historian Walter 
Mattila designated as Ameri- 


cantown. These flourished till Worid 
War It with some continuing well 


into the '50s. Then people gradually 
chose apartment living, which af- 
forded more privacy and indepen- 
den 


ce, 
One of the most popular of these | 
boarding houses was the Beaver 


Hotel. It was located on the way to 


Uppertown on the southeast corner . 


of Marine Drive and 29th Street 
across from the plywood miil. 
Operated by the Gamble family, the 
ver also served meals to guests 
made reservations. 
vécll Moberg, longtime Astorian, 
recalls that in his growing-up years, 
it was a family luxury to have 
Sunday dinner at the Beaver. Mrs. 
Moberg remembers too that her 
family, friends of the Gambles, 
often enjoyed dining there. Dinners 
were served family style with an 
abundance of meat, fish, potatoes, 
bread and pies. Mrs. Moberg re- 
members with pleasure that pies 
were cut into five pieces instead of 
six or eight. Ted Stokes, a historian 
now living in Seaside, writes that he 
regularly enjoyed boarding house 
fare at the going rate of 35 cents per 
meal. 
ANOTHER BOARDING HOUSE 
with a reputation for high-class 
accommodations still stands at 1546 


Boarding houses serving both 


Franklin Ave. next door to the 
Masonic Temple. Built in 1870, it is 
included on Astoria’s Walking Tour 
as one of the city's significant 
Victorian homes. The house origl- 
nally belonged to the Charles 
Hellborn family. Hellborn was a 
pioneer furniture dealer and county 
treasurer. . à T 
Later it- was’ the residence of 


George,’ Nelson, ` ship’ chandler.: 


selling supplies to-ships in port, In 
1928 it became the Home Inn, 
providing lodging and meals to 
professional people and other day 
workers. Lyle Anderson, of Warren- 
ton, a retired Bioproducts chemist, 
recalls the good meals and inter- 
esting conversations around the 
evening table. Mrs. Frank Sanborn 
was a long-time resident there and 
several teachers were regular 
patrons. After many years the 
owner, Mildred Stacy, retired but 
maintained the place as her home 
until her death on Feb. 27 at the age 


f 104, 

z Koother highly regarded boarding 
house was the Chisholm House, now 
known as the Capt. Hiram Brown 
House. Built in 1852 at 1337 Franklin 
Ave., it is now thé home of Paul and 
Wilma Williamson, who maintain 
its historic values as the earliest 
surviving residence in Astoria. 

In 1926 Joanna Chisholm began 
her boarding house on a small scale 


at the family home at 665 Franklin 
as the result of her own generosity. 
When a family friend came from 
the east to teach, Mrs. Chisholm 
invited her to stay with the family 
until she found other quarters. 

Soon the word got around and the 
Chisholms found themselves in the 
boarding house business. By 1929 
they needed more space and moved 


to what is now the Williamson: 


house. Their daughter, Elizabeth, 
an Astoria elementary school 
teacher now retired, recalls that 
while her mother served breakfast 
to lodgers, she packed their lun- 
ches. Evening business grew until 


during World War II, 40 hun 
people gathered for dinner at the 


five and six o’clock sittings. Esther 
Jensen Palmberg, retired high 
school teacher, was a patron at both 
the Home Inn and Chisholm House. 
She remembers what a pleasant 


expetience it was to gò froma hard : 
day at school ito a:bountiful meal ‘ 


graciously served. Mrs: Georgé C. 
Flavel, widowed daughter-in-law of 
Capt. George Flavel, was one of the 
regular patrons at Chisholm House. 
The business continued until Mrs. 
Chisholm’s retirement in 1960, She 
died the next year at age 86. 


DURING THE ’30S, many fami- 
lies living in fine old homes started 
renting rooms just as current 
bed-and-breakfast inns have been 
the means of restoring at least half 
a dozen of Astoria’s historic houses. 
A 1938 issue of the‘Astorian-Budget 
noted one early transition when the 
stately Ferdinand Fisher residence 
on 12th and Grand became the 
Magnolia Roorhing House. It is now 
beng restored as a family resi- 

ce. 


Need for boarding houses de- 
creased as immigration decreased. 
Author Mattila, in his book “Finns 
and Finnicans,” notes that now 
immigrant Finns and their chil- 


dren, the Finnicans, have become 
one people, Astorians. But the 
period of transition was not easy. 
Children wanted thelr parents to 
discard Old Country ways and talk 
and dress “like Americans.” 


Public schools hastened the pro- 
cess by permitting only English to 
be spoken. Their rigidity is il- 
lustrated when a high school girl 
becoming ii phoned her father to 
come to get her. Since his English 
was limited, she spoke in Finnish. 
The principal suspended her for 
three days. (At least she had three 
days to recover!) 


Now times have changed. Astoria 
flaunts its roots in advertising, 
historical preservation and 
museum exhibits. The Scandina- 
vian Midsummer Festival each 
June fosters appreciation of Old 
World dress; crafts, music and 
dancing. Astorlans now are quick to | 
claim their immigrant heritage. My - 
Astoria grandchildren are proud 
that their forebears on their 
mother’s side migrated from 
Finland. Accordingly they have 
studied Finnish at Clatsop Commu- 
nity College in the very bullding 
where the language once ws 
banned. They are proud that their 
father’s grandparents migrated 
from Switzerland to Walla Walla, 
Wash.; so they study French and 
perety claim relatives in both 


Present-day perspective shows 
that the melting pot of boarding 
houses, schools and hard work has 
blended Astoria into a historic, 
unique American community. 
Those wishing to learn more about 
early days may check out Mattila’s 
books at the public library. The 
audio-video cassette “Remember- 
ing Uniontown” may also be 
checked out at the library or 
purchased at the Heritage Center. 


“A sign of spring in ‘the gloom 


As the frigid Montana winter 
retreated, our little prairie school 
started its three-month spring term. 
After all, it was now April, and 


school had been closed since the . 


November blizzard. Mothers who 
had taken their children to the 
small one-room building on that 
exciting first day were all talking at 
once when one spoke above ‘the 
chatter, “Sunday is Easter. Let's 
get together for a celebration.” 

At age 9, I wasn’t sure what 
Easter was all about. When Mama 
explained that an Raster celebra. 
tion was mostly Hike a church 
service, that didn’t sound like much ` 
of acciebration to me. 

The only church services I knew 
were two that had been held at our 
house the previous summer. A 
forlorn itinerant preacher had 
walked the 60 miles from Glendive 
to our tableland preaching at ranch 
homes along the way. He had spent 
the Saturday nights at our house. 

On Sunday morning after. 


breakfast, our family and the two.: 


hired men respectfully turned our 
chairs in a circle to llaten to the 
FMpreacher's message. His sad 
rmon was prolonged by frequent 
pauses for him to blow his nose and 
wipe away 
mournfully contemplated the dire 
future of "these sinful souls 
gathered before me,” 


After a lengthy prayer he ‘ol! 


emnly shook hands with each one in 

the circle, even my little brother 
Glenn and me. Then he shouldered. 
his pack and walked down the dusty 
road to repeat his message at the 
next farmhouse. The sincere man 
sald he was dedicating his life to 
saving his "poor, lost sheep on the 


Vi Late 


his tears as he. 


Then and 


Now 


“x f- 


prairie.” > | 

BUT NOW MAMA . assured me 
that an Easter celebration was not 
like that: church service, that 
Easter was a happy time. Therd 
was no preacher to give a sermon, | 


but we would. sing and “put our _ 
vittles together” after church like a - 
picnic, except lit id have tò be 
inside. (We hadn’t rd the word 
potluck In those days.) Then was > 
when I began'to be excited about : 
Easter for all our neighbors would - 
be there. Mama aid probah ly 20 or ` 
more, counting the children. Now 
Easter Sunday. Facade very slow m 


coming. 


cake. 
Finally A morning came. i 
had envisioned Easter as a magic _ 


f big wind 


morning of senshine and aware, i 
concept gleaned'from the latest 
edition of my Youth’s Companion. 
raes I' was disappointed, for our 
was a feb pron! gray with à 

and certainly no flow- 


a, 


thore wae no snow, the deep rols ia 
the road were frozén solid. > °° — ' 


“me and Mama went to play the 
~ organ. Mr. Tinker in a strong cleat: 
; voice led the singing. ` ing x: 


pota ; 
walnuts for het best whipped cream 
. parents often sang at home, " 


I WAS GLAD we ‘ee eel 


of Ages” and “Blessed Assurance.” 
Papa had a fine bass voice, and_ 


a et Qo See 


_ MY PARENTS STRUGGLED to 


tper 


oar joined in harmonizing. Then 
pen i ses asking for more and 
more hymns as though they were 
feasting mm joy of peara music 
together. I stopped singing, so I 
could listen for it was all so 
beautiful. 
After awhile, Mr. Tinker called on 


um- 
phant melody, T from the grave 
He arose. allelujah, Chriat 
arose!” I AR hy burst with pride as 


booming out on the chorus. When 
the song was ended, a man called 
“Let's sing it again,” and they 
did — with even more fervor. For 
me that hymn and the memory of 
that day. will always be a part of 
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Animal stories 


Surveys are quite the style these 
days. If I were to do a survey, I'd 
ask which childhood books folks 
remember with the most pleasure. 

My curiosity came about after I 


spent a recent evening reading to ` 


my 7-year-old grandson. In fact, 
during three such evenings, he 
asked for the same book. Of all 
those on the shelves in his room, he 
chose Joel Chandler Harris’ 
“@teries of Unele Remus,” His 
volume, a Christmas gift from a 
doting aunt, is the latest — of 
the stories first published in 1830. 

Illustrated in color, it contains 23 
of the more than 300 Uncle Remus 
stories. Steven has determined that 
it takes 20 minutes to read each 
story, therefore three fill the alloted 
bedtime story hour. No matter how 
husky my voice becomes, I am not 
allowed to quit short of the three. 

All this reminds me of my 
childhood days when I was devoted 


l stories of Br'er 
A Bgn “animals of the 


woods. My mother always read to 
me as often as her farm duties and 
supply of stories permitted. One of 


the delights of the weekly mall was _ 


a letter from Aunt Mabelle in 
Kansas City which usually con- 
tained a clipping of an Uncie Remus 
story syndicated in the Kansas City 
Star. Later when I could read for 
myself, Mother subscribed for The 
Youth’s Companion which for years 
featured the antics of the saucy 
ae tee eck ` Fi 
stories have ar 
with chiidren for a KEBACOT peers, 
reproduced many times in many 
forms. They were the basis of a 


-emme ae eee -ag es 
~ 


Then and 


Disney movie, “Song of the South” 
n the aer My friend, Gloria 

ones, rec that a phonograph 
record of the stories with Buri Ives 
as narrator Was a treasure òf het 


childhood. | > ° 


animals’ which 


always outwit the 
big fi ep z 


Even as a child, much 4s I liked ` 


the stories, I was bothered by the 


heavy dialect which I found difficult. ” 
to translate. Now I am bothered by’ : 


it because 1 like children to hear 
language in its proper form. But not 


+80 with Steven, If 1 try to smooth It 
he 


.. They 
Gables,” “Lit 


g- 


- -t 
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: “Grandma, you 


t ” e 
Lamplighter"! ma “miaew Beauty.” 
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` reading it right.. You are . 
: paying “the” and “their” instead of 
_ “de” and “der.” So the dialect must 


Patricia 


popular 


my small high school in Sidney, 
Mont., had the name Vera. Now the 
only Veras I know are of my own 
vintage, and I'll never know which 
novel provided my name. 

Recently I asked my librarian 
friends, Dorothy Kappel and Nancy 
Cole, which books âre favorites of 
today’s children. They immediately 
= Kuret the Peter Raup! stories 

ter are c! t: 
mueh tris Pojas aro shocked the 
Uncle Remus books, but that all 
animal tales are popular. Then 
mentioned the Berenstain Bear 
books and stories by Roald Dahl 


' such as “Charlie and the Chocolate 


Factory” and “The Magic Finger." 
Author Beverly Cleary has at least 
a ‘dozen books ' 


on the “most 
wanted” list. Then there are the 
ever. ar Dr. Seuss ’ books.. 


_ Steven wants those read and re- 


read. 
‘an yy — of special bo 
uven n our t 
alk they are set in familias 
have been written by 
Beatty, whose husband 
spent childhood summer in Astoria 


. visiting relatives who lived on the 


corner of 12th and Frankiin. She 
wrote “Hall, Columbial,” a story of 


` Astoria at the turn of the century, 


“Indian Canoe-Maker,” a tale of 
Indians at La Push on the Olympic 
Peninsula, and “The Nickel-Piated 
Beauty” with its locale at Ilwaco, 


` Ocean Park, and Nahcotta, Wash. 


‘ How important books are in our | 
early years! They are a part of our © 
childhood memories. They enter- 
tain, instruct, and even help to 
preserve our culture and history. 


“Gallery 


Now we can actually look at 
history. The new ethnic gallery at 
the heritage museum at 1608 
Exchange St. In Astoria offers ah 
informative glimpse into ‘our 

“melting pot” past. 3 
- Several friends asked, me in 
recent weeks, “Have you seen the 
new display on immigrant history 
at the museum?” Having been a 
little housebound by the vagaries of 
the weather, I admitted I had not. 


So the other day I went. I was + 
is so` 
artistically and professionally done | 


impressed. The exhibit 


that it could well be a microcosm of ` 
one of similar theme at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Space is necessarily 
limited but the quality is there. 

The gallery located in the 
northeast corner of the first floor 
affords the visitor an introduction to 
nine countries from which early 
immigrants came to our North 
Coast, ' 

Occupying center stage because 
of its size and rich coloring is the 
Chinese altar recently removed 
from Flavel House Museum, thus 
allowing the space it occupied to be 


restored to its original,style, that of . 


Mrs. Flavel’s bedrooni. Brought to 


Astoria in 1904, the altar was placed , 


in the Buddhist shrine on Astor 
Street between Seventh and Eighth . 
streets in the midst of Astoria’s 
extensive Chinatown. 


IN 1958, WHEN many of the aging 
buildings were razed, the altar was 
donated by the Chinese Men’s 
Association to the Clatsop County 
Historical Society. Its tapestry and 
carvings of flowers and dragons, © 
some overlaid with gold leaf, have 
been cleaned and restored by a 
professional art conservator. 

Native Americans and earliest 


ees, 


provides 


settlers from thé Atlantic states are. ; 
recognized by a display of Indian , 


crafts and ploneer household items. 
An account of Solomon Smith and 
his wife, the Clatsop Indian princess 


`. Cellast, records their settlement on 


Clatsop Plains in 1838 when they 
brought in the first farm horses and 
established the first school. Smith 


later became a state senator, dying .. 


in office in 1878, ; er 
Scandinavian’ immigrants are 
represented by the handsome pulpit 
built in ‘1912 for the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church (established in 
Palla e 
arge p g oO 
Transtiguration, also doné ih 1912, 
adds focus to the exhibit. Household 
items owned by pioneers Agnes 
Fremstad, Andres Christian and 
Fred Grimstad give further repre- 
sentation to Norwegian and Swedish 
immigrants. ' 2 $ 
Near the Swedish hardanger, I 


found an elegant example’ of - 


Yugoslavian stitchery and dress 
‘design. The outfit, a dress, jacket, 
hat and bag in red and gold, was 
brought from ‘that country when 
immigrants Peter Kuzmanich and 
his wife returned to their former 
home for a visit in 1936. Their 
daughter, Ann’ Kuzmanich Washer, 


seh. 


' SHE EXPLAINS THAT ir 


brothers, Jack and Nick, shortened 


Numerous Yugoslav friends settled 
in Clatsop County, including the 


. well-known Vilastalicia family in 
.., Knappa. Mts, Mark Hatfield, née 
Antoinette Kuzmanich,. and ber. 
family were close friends with Atin’ 
and `, duction of the vidéo-cassette “Re- 
“membering Uniontown.” This pro- 


Kuzmanich Washer’s family, 
probably distant relatives... ve 
french settlers are introduced by 


‘the ‘exhibit - featuring Alexandre 


Gilbert and his holdings first in 
Astoria then in Seaside, where he 
served as mayor and much to 
establish Seaside ås a resort town. 
While in Astoria, he was appointed 
French consul and became the first 


Grand are part of his extensive 
rental investments in Astoria. 


Courageous young le from 
Ireland added Their diets tó the 


old chutn in the ethnie 
homesteaders in thé Oln¢y area and 


‘family of Evelyn; Leahy ` 


early : 
Hankel, ' present Clatsop County 


Historical Society member. One ¢an ` 


r namé to Kussman when. 
they éntered the U.S. Army.’ 


. development of Clatsop County. An ` 
| display ™ cotistructed sleeping quarters of a 
Belonged to’ the’ Léahy“ family)‘ ‘Chinese bunkhouse from the 


, immigrant group to settle 


years of Astoria’s incorporated his- 
tory. ' 


A HANDSOME TEA set repre- 
sents immigrants from Japan. This 
was a gift in 1890 from a labor 
coritractor to Mrs. A. G. arth, 


Spex 
mother of the late May Miller and 
‘er tants of local dentist, Dr. 
; Miller. 


Finnish immigrants, the argon 
re, 
have béen recognized by the pro- 


feasionally produced fiim was 
funded in part by Esther Pernu in 
memory of her late husband, Lauri, 
with the balance being supplied by 
the Oregon Committee for the 


» Humanities. Copies may be 
“ purchased at the museum gift shop 


Steve Kann, curator of collections 


, for the historical society, joined the 
`- staff eight months ago.’ 


He is 
‘excited the variety of 
artifacts in the museum collection. 
Many now in storage are being 
prepared for use in ming exhib- 
its. One area how closed off bears 
the sign, “Coming soon: re 


Elmore Cannery.” 


only imagine the hours of labor and | 


pounds of 
nearby atiinds 4 


100-yeat-old Russian samovar used ` 


for making tea and heating soup. 
This was given by Harty and Mary 
Steinbock in mémory ‘of theif 


poren agrea Ma maa. h 
arry Steinbock served as local - 


mayor from 1959 to 1975, the longest 
period of mayoral service in the 134 


butter that worn churi 


' Karin gives heartfelt credit to the 
10 voluntéers headed by John 

¿ Jr., who work with 
him ih the — and construc- 
tion of exhibits. All have training 
and in the arts. As 


i _ experience 
interior renovation of the building 


rhe rete new exhibits will be 
A visit tò the Heritage Center 
of the 


' provides á new understanding 


rich contribution immigrants have 
made to the lower Columbia area 


_ and offers an entertaining way to 
ý learn our “melting pot” history. 


when I met Erroll Phillips and wife 
Elsie at the Astoria Public Library. 
They had come over from their 
home near Ocean Park, Wash., 
though years ago they lived near 
Astoria. I had been told that Erroll 
had played a vaudeville stand in 
Astoria in 1917, and I wanted to 
hear about it. 

Vaudeville entertainment (the 
idea originated in France) was 
made up of a variety of acts, 
usually music, acting and dancing. 
In 1917 Erroll Phillips and sister 
Doris were billed as child dancers. 
Living in Portland, they got started 
when Doris, age 5, began taking 
dancing lessons from well-known 
teacher, Hortense Williams. One 
day when 7-year-old Erroll was 
sitting on the sidelines, the teacher 
recruited him to play the Tin Man 
in an interpretive dance number in 
which his little sister was dancing 
the Fairy Queen. : 

Soon the two were much in 
fmgand for local programs. Then’ 

gent booked them as one act in 
a vaudeville troupe managed by 
producers Esmo and Krohn, which 
played regularly at Portland’s 
Strand Theater and the Benson 
Hotel. Mel Blanc with his many 
voices was a blossoming member 
of the company. 

Critics’ reviews lauded the chil- 
dren's act: ‘Portland takes special 
interest in two of its most talented 
little folks whenever Doris and 
Erroll Phillips perform. The little 
girl, petite and dainty, dances light 
as a feather, and her talented 
brother performs with grace and 
charm whenever they present the 
descriptive dance, ‘Enchanted 
Prince.’ ” z 

During the years of Worid War 
I, the troupe devoted its efforts to 
helping the Red Cross and selling 
war bonds. Erroll remembers that 


I made new friends the other day 


he and Doris accompanied by their 
pafents gave up three’ Christniases 
in their own home while they were 
on the road appearing at war 
rallies. He also retnembers. that 
they had to drop one of their acis, 
“Gretchen and tha BIf,"’ because it 
was based on a German folk tale. 

IT WAS ON oie of these hectic 
tours that the troupe was scheduled 
to play three nights in Astoria. 
Erroll says the first show was a 
nightmare. The theater in which 
they were to perform (he doesn’t 
remember which one but knows it 
bumed in 1922) had failed to make 
adequate preparations. When the 
troupe arrived for rehearsal, no 
scenery. was in: place and the 
promised orchestra turned out to be 
a pianist and a drummer. ‘‘So,’’ 
Phillips recalls, ‘my sister had to 
listen for the piano and ignore the 
drum, but the drum wasn’t so bad 
for my leaping frog dance.” 
Erroll’s- solo as' the frog was a 


` highlight, for in the midst of it the 
“fairy princess touched him with her- 


wand; then right bn stage he peeled 
off his frog costume and became 
the richly dressed Prince Charm- 


. ing. Astorians loved it! 


Other acts in the show included 
a Spanish trio and a mime. A lady 
singer brought down the house 
when she sang the wartime ditty 


By Vera Gault 
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ria’s Past 
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about a proug 
her sdn’s company td Ro imafching 
by, then breaking into the rollick- 
ing chorus, ‘‘They’re All Out of 
Step But Jim.” Te. À 
Phillips said traveling to Astoria 
1 and back to Pordand waa great fun, 
' The troupe came down on, the 
steamer Haslo and returiied ori the 
Georgiana. They performed for the 
passengers most all the. time dnd 
sold war bonds like magic. .° -> 
By the time .Erroll approached 
' the age of 12, he was tired of 


dancing and. felt too oid for ‘‘that ° 


kid stuff.’’ But Doris kept on with 
‘show business doing small parts 
with the‘ Duffy Players, - where 
budding actress Janė Darwell took 
her under het wing and gave her 
valuable training. Sadly, Doris died 

| Of pneumonia at age 17... - % 
Etroil at age 15 went to work as 
-copy boy at The Oregonian, later 
becoming an electrician for Bon- 
neville Power. In 1950 he, was 
transferred to the Bonneville sub- 
station in-- Astoria located.. on 
Youngs Bay near the yacht club, 
eventually becoming station opera- 
tor. His area supervisor at the time 
was Williami Paetow from J.D. 
Ross station in Vancouver, Wash., 
who had charge of all the 
substations west of Bonneville 
dam. Bill Paetow, native Astorian, 


~ 


is the brother of Astoria Police 


W chief Charles Paetow, now retired. 


ERROLL AND ELSIE Phillips 
and daughters Doris and ‘Marian 
made their Astoria ‘home on 
Lyngstad Heights near: Miles 
Crossing, close to neighbors: the 
Lyngstad . family and Fred and 
Geraldine Clayton. Elsie worked 
for several years as assistant to 
Marjorie Halderman at the Astoria 


‘High School library. In ' talking 
"with Marjorie the other day, I 
' ;'mentioned I had | recently: ‘met 
mother waiting for: 


friends of bers, the Phillipses'from 
Ocean Park. Her exclamation was, 
“Oh, Erroll and Elsie — wuch 
lovely people!” | 


In 1968, when Erroll retired, 


where Erroll has held offices in 
AARP and the Methodist Church 
and where both participate in many 
community activities,  . |. 

‘ s I 

Erroll had his scrapbook with 
him when I met him and Elsie at 
the Astoria Public Library. He 
showed me a picture of his father, 
who was a superintendent , of 
Portland’s city shops and master 
mechanic for the fire department. 
He was.such an „with fire 
equipmeht that in 1921 when: the 
city of Astoria bought a Stutz; fire 
engine, Walter Phillips was seiit to 
check it out. It must have given 
great sérvice at the big fire next 
year. The stately old engine now 
sits in Uppertown Fire Station 
waiting to be chief artifact !in a 
coming fire station exhibit. 


And so it goes — new friends, 
old scrapbooks and precious mem- 
ories bring to light another segment 
ofhistory. .. 


a 


One of the most imposing 
buldings in Astoria „is the 
Owens-Adair,’ which provides 
apartment living”for the elderly. 
Newcomers sometimes ‘ask me 
why the place is so named. To 
local folks the explanation is a 
familiar one but its repetition may 
be useful, for Dr. Bethenia 
Owens-Adair (1840-1926), an out- 
standing figure in Oregon history, 
spent many of her 86 years on 
Clatsop Plains and in Astoria. ` 


The first structure on the site of 


the present apartment house, 1508 
Bxchange, was Astoria’s first hos- 
pital, built in 1889 by Providence 
Sisters of Charity and known for 
years as St. Mary’s Hospital. In 
1931 a wing was added on the west 


` end of the original structure. The: - 


work with great good fortune 
uncovered the charred foundation 
of the original Fort Astoria, the fur 
trading post built in 1811. Hospital 
usage was terminated ìn .1977, In 


September 1983, the’ remodeled’ 
re-opened : as. 


Structure was 
Owens-Adair. 
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Reflections on Astoria‘s Past 
By Vera Gault 
He often carried the’ child on his. crop the provident Sarah had raised . 


shoulder as he ‘scouted’ the best - and 
trails for wagons and animals in: from : 
their 2,000-mile trek from In- < By the end of 10 years, the 
dependence, Mo., to Oregon. Owens family had achieved com- 

After six months of grueling `. fortable pioneer living, a substan. 
travel, the party arrived at Fort. tial home, large dairy operations: 
Vancouver where women and and many acres in farm 
children rested in the hospitality of ‘Thomas had brought in horses for 


ed 


, Dr, John . McLoughlin’. Thomas - use instead of oxen and Pee 


ena 


Oweėns, „William Hobson’ and his’ “establish thé first grist hili. 
sons, John- and * Rictiané; “with” 1850, he and neigibort tiai built 
others, ċanoed down the Columbia “the first Clatsop Plains Church. 


: to Fort Astorid. Owens and Hobson (The present one is the third 


Now for the explanation of the , 


Bese Dr. Bethenia Owens-Adair 


“ was the first woman doctor west of . 


„the Rockies, but she eamed’ 


recognition for even more than 
that. Her gravestone at Ocean 


View Cemetery marks her as 


*‘pioneer teacher, 


physician, re- 
former, feminist.” : . 


BETHENIA OWENS WAS 3 ° 


years old when she came to 
Oregon with her parents, Thomas 
and Sarah, in the Great Wagon 


Train of 1843. For lively little Beth ~ 


with sparkling black eyes and curly 


black hair, that trip provided a 


lifetime of memories 


and = 
friendships. One of the most 


lasting of these was the friendship - 
of Jesse Applegate, early settler of ` 


Southem Oregon. Applegate was 


captain of the cow column in the 


slower wagons and the livestock. 


"worked in the ‘house helping with .’ childhood. Legrand Hitt, 
wagon train which consisted of the ` storage i 


chose claims on Clatsop Plains 


structure ön the site.) He had also 
the Owens sitt east of the t helped set the boundaries for the 
Astoria Golf ahd Country Club and’ first school district. Bethenia at- 
the Hobson claim on the’ site of tended the three-month summer 
present Camp Riles. They brought "term. Later’ she’ wrote that tex- 
their families |\down by canoe on` tbooks were sd''scarce that there 
Christmas wars 843, joining the ‘was only oné for all the childrett in 
six other 


getting settled in a family.;Bethenia then was 12 
the area. ` A ^<- `i. yess old and she and other 
© Thomas Sarah Owens wete.: children werè expected to do a full 


but the first decade on the Plains . going to school; ~+" }} 


Potatoes and always the care of the > couhtry west oF thé Rockies.” |. |. è 
younger a nE Bae MO i 

HER OLDER’ SISTER, Diana, | area inarked Betheala's 
who had , 
the Owehses of the‘ 
them in their new 
peig H 


food preparation ‘and 
with weaving linen from the flax — 


VP ru 


the Roseburg - 


dair, was early feminist 


liome, and he and Bethenia were 
married on May 4, 1854, three 
months before her 14th birthday. 
Her dress was a ‘‘pretty sky-blue 


_ figured ` lawn.” Early marriages 


were common in those days. Sister 


. Diana had married young John 
‘Hobson when she was 13. Legrand 


was a strong young man who liked 


“to hunt and fish and read novels. 


Bethenia wrote later that her ‘‘soul 


. overflowed with love and hope.” 


She was ecstatic at ihe prospect of 
her own home. 


The honie Legrand provided was 
a farm he rented on credit four 
miles from the Owens place. On it 
wère a couple of sheds and a 
ramshackle 12-by-14,foot log 
cabin that had neither floor nor 
chimney. Thomas and Sarah gave 


CTOPS. . Bethenia a saddle horse, cow, calf, ' 


heifer and household necessities 
including: a feather bed and bed- 
ding and, a. supply, of . groceries. 
Legrand a horse, saddle and 
less than $20. 

No pioneer bridegroom could 
have asked for a better start than 
Legrand Hill had, an energetic and 
capable .wife who had generous 
parents. The bride's first job that 


summer, after planting a garden, 


was to fill the unchinked walls of 
the hut with a mixture of mud and 
grass to give protection from the 
weather, small animals and vermin. 


WHEN LEGRAND WAS not 
hunting, he went to camp meetings. 
Thomas urged his son-in-law to 
build a house before winter, When 
November came with no house in 
prospect, Thomas accumulated 
building materials, organized a 
work party and got the structure 
well under way. But before Le- 
grand: finished: the roof, he 
smashed his thumb and decided he 
and his wife should go to visit her 
parents... By that time, Bethenia 
began to fear that her husband 


“lacked industry.” 


This is the second of five 
columns about Dr. Bethenia 


Owens-Adair (1840-1926) who - 


spent years in Astoria and for 
whom The Owens-Adair apartment | 
house at 1508 Exchange St. is 
named. 


For information I am indebted to J 


Dr. Owens-Adair's book about her 


life experiences and to a master's * 


thesis, thoroughly documented, by 
U of O graduate student Carol 
McFarland, both sources available 
at the Astoria Public Library. I am 
also indebted to Marjorie 
Halderman, Astoria High School 
librarian, now retired, for informà- 
tion about the family, for the first 
wife of Marjorie’s grandfather, 
John Hobson, was Diana Owens, 
sister of Bethenia Owens-Adair. 
een 


To continue the story from last 
week: At age 13, Bethenia Owéns 


was martied to Legrand Hill, farm . 


worker, who preferred hunting and 


“fisbing to: farming:.At the end of ` 


ghe ‘first-year of their matriage, the 


the couple could not pay, the 
owner reclaimed the farm. Le 
was delighted for he had heard 
there was gold in California. 
‘Bethenia did not object to 
leaving for her husband had begun 
to ‘‘exhibit temper” whenever she 
` opposed him. Legrand sold the 
stock her parents had given them, 
deposited Bethenia with his aunt in 


Yreka and went on to find his 


fortune. During that winter the 
energetic aunt taught the 15-year- 
old Bethenia to become an expert 
seamstress while she prepared to 
become a mother. 


WHEN THE OWENSES, now 
Prosperous Roseburg farmers, re- 
ceived news ot their new grandson, 
along with Legrand’s failure to 
find gold, they moved the little 
family back to Roseburg. There 
Legrand met up with a man 
starting a brick-making business 
and invested the money left from 


a 


‘live with the 
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_ the sale of their livestock. Bethenia | 


and baby George moved into a tent 
near the site of the brickworks for 


her husband had promised her ' 


services as a cook. 

When November rains came, the 
bricks the meh had finished all 
dissolved into a sea of mud, so the 
homeless little family retumed to 
enses. Now all 
they had left was one saddle horse. 
Eventually they moved into an 
unfinished house which Legrand 


' worked on occasionally.” ~ 
300 rent money came due. Since ~ 


The McFarland biography of 
Bethenia, which is my ready 
source, ‘describes the situation: 
"When she was unable fo beat the 


pain of her home situation any . 


longer, Bethénia sought: her. 
parents’ counsel. Sarah was in- 
dignant. ‘Any man that could not 
make a living with the help he has 
had, never will make one and with 
his temper he is apt to kill you.’ 


‘But Thomas, abhorrent of divorce, 


advised his daughter to try to 
reconcile their _— differences, 
Peacemaking efforts were fruitleas. 


. The discipline of the 18-month-dld ` 


baby became the breaking point et 


LEGRAND PUNISHED HIM 
because he wasn't toilet trained 
and spanked ‘him unmercifully 
when he cried. During one final, 


_ bitter quarrel, the angry father thew 


the child on the bed and walked 
out. The mother picked him up, 
grabbed a few garments and ran 
the three-quarter-mile distance to 

. la ‘ 


; her: parents’ home. The next day 
she and her“ father moved her 
necessities Out of the house. ` 
Bethenia and Legrand 
legally separated in March i858. 
When paper signing was com- 
pleted, Legrand handed her `a 
bundle and hurriedly lef. When 
Bethenia opened the package, she 


discovered. her _ blue-flowered 
wedding dress — ven, ia 
damp and stained. ' 


call -probability -Legrand’s "final 
temper tantrum took the form of 
the ultimate, childish insult — that 
of spoiling his. wife's wedding 
garments —- probably by adiing 

on them.” gs of the hotly 
oinak divorce- were final on 
Oct. 18, 1859. Bethenia ‘received 
custody of her son, now almost 3, 
the restoration of her maiden name 
“and court costs. 

Now Bethehla hid to face some 
hatd factd. She could barely read 
and, write. She “the only 
way stié! could support her sori and 
_ advAnte * If ‘ wad" td: r 


Land wilt picking up other Subjects 
with ease. Fiercely determined to 
be independent, she did washing 
„ami ironing for neighbors until her 
father 'bought ‘her a-~ sewing 
machine ` "gO she: could work ` ‘gt 


RA | + : 


‘hi 
SHE oFréN ‘bib nursing tor: 


neighbors. On one such occasion a 
farmer hired her to care for his 


' wife during confinement. She also 


did the cooking for the family of 
five and four hired men. She took 
care of the infant during the night 
and rose at four each moming to 
start the milking. Her wage was $3 
per week plus $2 in trade at the 
local store. She knew the men were 
paid $2 a day and got Sundays off. 
This injustice towards women later 
became one of her crusades. 


. In 1860, when cruel gossip about 
her divorce drove Bethenia from 
Roseburg, she went to visit on 
Clatsop Plains where her sister and 
husband; Diana and John Hobson, 
were developing a prosperous farm 
and a growing family. While there, 
she and Diana went to visit a friend 
in Oysterville who invited Bethenia 
and George to stay and attend 
school there that winter. 

In the spring, Bethenia moved to 
Astoria where for three years she 
and her son lived with various 
families whete’ she worked and 
attended school. She even taught 
one four-month term at a salary of 
$40 per month. She also took in 
sewing. When she had saved $400, 
she bought a half lot and hired a 
carpenter to build a three-room 
cottage. The site was on Franklin 
Avenue between the © present 
Franklin and Stratford apartment 
buildings. (When I came to Astoria 
in 1964, the cottage was still 
Standing, but burned a year later.) 

* Now at age 19, Bethenia had 
overcome the stigma of divorce 
and had eared the respect of the 
Community. Then one — winter 
evening whd should appear on the 
doorstep of het hew home but 
Legrand Hill. He had come to urge 
her “to remarry -him,: but she 
wouldn't even let him enter the 
door. Later she wrote, ‘‘He found 
not the young, ignorant wife whom 
he had neglected and misused but a 
self-reliant woman who could look 


‘upon him only with pity.” 


(More next week) 


‘Pioneer heads for med school 


(Third of a series) 
The Owens-Adair, the imposing 
apartment house at 1508 Exchange, 


Astoria, was named to honor 
Bethenia Owens-Adair (1840- 
1926), first woman doctor in 


Oregon. Daughter of pioneers 
Thomas and Sarah . 
Bethenia grew up on Clatsop 
Plains. 

At age 13, she married Legrand 
Hill, farm worker. At age 15, she 
gave birth to a son, George, and 
the next year divorced the father 
who mistreated her and the baby. 
At age 19 ashe became a teacher at 
$40 per month and by taking in 
laundry and sewing had managed 
to save $400. ; 

She then had a threé-room 
cottage built on Franklin Avenue 
between 14th and 15th streets on 
‘what is the present lawn between 
the Franklin and Stratford apart- 
ment houses. At Jast she had a 
home of her own and was. a 
respected member of the comm 


PN iine her years of indepen- 


t.. in Astoria; Bethenia had 
. kept in touch with her family in the 
“growing community of Roseburg. 

Her sister, Jane, was martied by 
Hyman Abraham, a prospering dry 

goods merchant. He offered to heip 

Bethenia start a millinery business 


by providing initial merchandise. 


So in the fall of 1867, she rented 
her little house in Astoria to 
become a shopkeeper in Roseburg. 


She borrowed $250 to go to San ‘ Poni 
Francisco to learn the trade and’ 


followed up by attending the 
trend-setting markets there twice a 
year, Advertisements note het 

also carried = ‘‘cloaks, shawls, 
haimets, false hair and ‘oma- 


ments.’’ She also offered services ` 


of a hired seamstress — all this 
growth within five years. 


THE SOCIAL COLUMN of 
the Roseburg paper often carried 
Bethenia’s name indicating she 
was a popular and active member 
of social circles. Her new interests 
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" were women's suffrage and tem- 
perance. In 1872 she joined the 
Women’s Christiah ‘Temperance 
Union and accepted‘ the WCTU 
Office of state superintendent of 
hygiene and heredity, which she 
held for more than 30 years. . - 

She. proclaimed - along with 
Susan. B. Anthony that women 
must ‘‘equip themselves to eam 
their: own ` livelihood.” Carol 
'McFatiand, in her master’s thesis, 

, points out that Bethenia’s unhappy 
’ four-year marriage dnd the struggle 
she had to make a living made her 

a powerful campdigner for the 


‘issues of the day. Theté were 


{ “suitors “for her 
Rosebtirg ' 


‘born “to be controlled by the light 
‘of anyone’s opinion’’ and that it 
; would make little difference if that 
person ` happened | to be her 


< husband. -> ` j 


In 1871 Abigail Scot Duniway, 
and _ suffragetté, started 
' publishing" New Northwest in 
support of women’s rights, She and 
Bethenia became friends and used 
‘meeting halls and' the press to 
promote their two’ great causes, 
prohibition and suffrage, often to 
the embarrassment ‘of Bethenia’s 
family who, along with members 
of polite society, ' profoundly 
believed women’s place was in the 
‘home and not out making public 
“ speeches. os i 
McFarland's bepraphical ac- 
count of Bethehja ‘further states: 
“Temperance wt j.a successful 


sufficient to keep : Bethenia: fully 
occupied, but by assisting friends 
in ioe of illness, she began 
seriously to revive an early interest 
in nursing. ‘This interest became 
significant turning point,” 


-| THÈ TURNING POINT ied to 


‘Bethenia’s® ' - determinatioh © | to 


' becomèh a HdottonSeeretly ‘:she 


‘began -to study ' médical books 
knowing thai tò openly her 


interest in medicine would subject her 
~ her to potii ridicule; and she had 

e 

di 


votcė procéedings. È 
i! Secretly also she ‘began to 
‘inquire Of whivetsities in the edst 
about accepting her as a medical 
student. Barly in thé 1800s doctors 
treated’ ‘most ills by ‘massive 
bleeding, heavy' laxatives ot drugs 
such as opium: Practitioners, 
mostly’ women, ‘dsed milder 
methods such as herbs and diétaty 
anges, 0o; in e 
: Im 1848, thè American Medical 
‘Association Was otganized and the 
‘medical, establishment made ‘a 
conscious effott to tirit the 


medical schools would not acce 
female applicants, but ` Bethenia 
was finally able to enroll ai the 
Eclectic Medical College’ of 
Pennsylvania,. © which combinéd 
applications of the two theories. _; 


‘THEN SHE BEGAN to have 
doubts. She sulted her old 


plenty of that during her “isu 


family friend, Jesse Applegate, , 


, who encouraged her to follow her 


dream, She worried about such 
distant se ion from her son, 
now 4 student at the University of 
Califomia at Berkeley. She worried 
about her long trip to the east coast 
with no resource ex her own 
strength and determination. Finally 
she concluded that her only true 
calling was medicine and that 
somehow she would succeed. 

‘Her decision was made public 
through friends and by an an- 
nouncement on the front page of 
the Tri-Weekly- Astorian of Dec. 
23, 1873, “Miss B. A. Owens, a 
well-known lady of Roseburg, will 
shortly start for Philadelphia, 
where she proposes to graduate as 
an M.D.” 

Bethenia had expected criticism 
for choosing such an “‘un- 
womanly” profession; but the 
angry reaction of her family and 
friends - was ` devastating. Hei 
brothérs pronounced themselves 
disgraced. Even George thought 
decision would ‘‘do him 
mm le But Bethenia with her 

spunk told her detractors they 
would change their minds when 
she retumed as a fied physi- 
cian, adding, ‘Then I'll charge 
more for doctoring than I now get 


‘for yout hats and ribbons.” She 


arranged for her sister to take over 
her millinery shop. 


i On & cold night in January, 
Béthenia Owens boarded the [1 


p.m. overland stage to San Fran- 
cisco. en route by train to 


‘Philadelphia. In her loneliness the | 
téars came, then she told herself, 
-““Bvery sottow of my life has 
humber ‘of practitiotiers.'* Most. 


rovided a blessing in disguise.” 
She had transformed herself from a 
barely literate‘ teen-ager into a 
successful businesswoman. Now at 
age 34, intelligent and attractive, 
she was turning het life around 
again. In the darkened stagecoach 
she plotted het future as à 
physician. 
: . (More next week.) 
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Doctor fin ds homei in Portland 


pastal in a series) 

thenia ies) [| 
(1846-1936) grew up in a pioneer 
family on Clatsop Plains, was a 
teacher in Astoria and became the 
first woman doctor in Oregon. The 
_ Owens-Adair retirement home at 
` 1508 Exchange St. is named in her 
memory. 


In last week's account, Bethenia l 


had just taken an overland stage 
from Roseburg to San Francisco to 
travel to Philadelphia to attend 
medical school. Because of her 
nursing experience, her study of 
medical texts and the help of a 
kindly Roseburg doctor, she was 
able to enter the advanced class. 
Midway through the year, she 
needed funds to continue. She had 
heard that Boston was an 
enlightened city where a female 
practitioner would be accepted. 

So to Boston she went, rented an 
office overlooking Boston Com- 
mons, began to advertise. On 
tbe¥ Very. first day she. had.two. 


othen clients whose fets énabled wyau 


er to purchase insiriments’ ånd 
medicine. She soon leamed that 

working women prefered a 

woman doctor, especially one 
whose treatments were gentle and 
whose fees were low. Flushed with’ 
success, Bethenia retumed to 
Philadelphia and was awarded the 
degree of medical doctor in 1874. 
Then she triumphantly retumed to 

Roseburg. 

Now equipped with qualifica- 
tions equal to her male coun- 
terparts, Bethenia expected the’ 
same professional acceptance she 
had enjoyed in Boston. Not so in 
Roseburg. She was unprepared for 
the bitter resentment her town had 
in store for her. 


A FEW DAYS after her retum, 
six local doctors decided to hold an 
autopsy on an old man who had 
died without funds or relatives. 
Almost as a prank they sent an 
invitation for the ‘Philadelphia 


TÄ 
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doctor” to attend. 

To their amazement and embar- 
rassment, she accepted and 
peared at the shed where the 
operation was to take place. She 
was asked if she was aware that the 
autopsy was to be performed on 
the genital organs. ‘‘No,’’ she 
replied, ‘‘but one part of the 
human body should be as sacred to 


the physician as another.” One ` 


doctor spoke‘ up, “i object to a 
wohan. being present at a male 

tOps\y"" "I" Betheriia “quietly 
‘ansbrted that she had been invited 
by written invitation and that she 
saw no difference between males 
being present at a female autopsy 
and the present situation. All then 
agreed she stould stay except thé 
dissenter who stalked out amid the 
“cheers and laughter of 40 or 50 . 
men and boys” who had gathered * 


to get a glinipse of the proceed- + 


ings. 

The doctors, determined to 
further test’ her mettle, set the 
instruments ‘before ber and re- 
quested that she do the autopsy. 
When the operation was com-’ 
pleted, the thrill-seekers expressed 
such shock: and disgust that 
Bethenia thought she might be' 
tarred and feathered. Then she 
spotted her brothers among the’ 
onlookers. With a tall, grim-faced. 
brother on either side, she passed 
safely through the crowd. 

Bethenia was humiliated by the 
incident, sold her millinery busi- 


| 


re 


ness which her sister had been 
running and established her office 
in Portland. She knew that her 
remaining friends and even her 
family were relieved to have her 
go. But in later years she admitted 
that the notoriety of the Roseburg 
operation brought her many pa- 
tients in Pottland. Her biographer, 
Carol McFarland, states, ‘This 
seemed to bear out thé belief that 
each of Bethenia’s trials — 
own tewatd.”’ 


birakns tA'S YEARS OF 
— in Portland were busy, 
appy ones. The New Northwest 
publication reported her as one of 


the *‘most successful physicians on, 
‘the coast. Het patients are ëm- 


phatic in their 

Nowhere in ail our borders can be 
found a mote efficient, successful 
of popular physician than Dr. B. A. 
Owens.” 

During the years in Portland, 
bithenle had informally adopted a 
child whom the dying mothet had 
implored her to keep. Bethenia 
loved Mattie Belle as her own and 
eventually sent her to medical 
school, though the girl never 
established a practice of her own 
but remained as Bethenia’s helper. 
Her son, George, also chose thé 
medical profession. He graduated 
from Willamette Medical School in 
Salem and took his ray rg at 
ood Samaritan Hospital in Port- 
ad i 


aly Bethenia practiced in Port- 
she wished for advanced 
lang in surgery, so he closed 
Office and enrolled at the 
igious medical school at the 
niversity, of Michigan, from 


which she received a degree in 


1880. Her old friend, Jesse 
Applegate, regretted her decision 

to enlarge her career and urged her 

to marry a Roseburg businessman 

who had long been her hopeful 

suitor. 


BUT BETHENIA INSISTED 
that at age 38 she was happy in her 
profession and could never limit 
herself to a marriage that would 
requite the traditional wifely role. 
In the meantime, George had 
joined her in study at the Universi- 
ty of Michigan, after which they 
toured Europe, attending lectures 
in the most famous medical 
centers. Then he returend to marry 
and establish a medical career in 
Goldendale, Wash., ahd she 
re het’ Portland ctice, 
epeka “ier ot Pest and Sain, 

Now Bethenia was even more 
successful than before and gained 
more publicity as she became 
active in the issues of tem e 
and women’s rights. She dis- 
regarded public opinion by ven- 
turing into Portland's red light 
district to assist women in need of 
treatment. There she found run- 
away girls forced to work in 
“houses of ill fame.” To rescue 
them, she solicited contributions to 
establish the W.C.T.U. Refuge 
Home, later called the Florence 
Crittendon Home. 

in 1882, Bethenia was honored 
by election into the Oregon State 
Medical Society, a far cry from her 
experience in Roseburg. Now at 
age 42, this successful woman 
doctor said she was truly married 
to her profession — then she fell in 
love, an ecstatic love ‘‘that knew 
ho bounds.” 

(More next week) 
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Bethenia Owens, first woman 
doctor in Oregon, was reared on 
Clatsop Plains, graduated from 
Eastem medical schools and 
established a successful practice in 
Portiand. After a disastrous early 


marriage, she reared her son alone 


and asserted on numerous oc- 
casions that she was ‘‘married to 
hee profession,'’ believing that she 
could do more good as a physician 
than as a traditional housewife. 


However, on a bright moming in ` 


April 1884, an une ed meeting 
changed her life — she fell in love. 
Oregon was about to vote on a 
women’s suffrage amendment. 
Bethenia wanted to meet: with 
Clyde Fulton,. state senator from 
Astoria district, whom she knew to 
be sympathetic to the cause. When 
she located the senator at his 
Portland hotel, he invited her to 
have breakfast with him and three 
friends from Astoria, Col. John 
Adair and his brothers, William 
and Samuel, the sons of Gen. John 
Adair, 
Astoria. Bethenia had not seen the 
Adairs for years but they made a 


“jolly breakfast party, all talking , 


suffrage.” Col. Adair and Samuel 
had owned a salmon cannery, then 
John sold his interest to Sam and 
bought up tidelands with grandiose 
ideas of reclaiming them fot 
commercial devel nt 


Carol McFarland’s biography of . 
Bethenia continues the account. “It 


would seem that the handsome, 
dynamic promoter from Astoria, 
45-year-old bachelor son of the 
highly respected customs collector, 
swept away Bethenia's objections 
to marriage. Within weeks she 
acknowledged that her ‘love for 
him knew no bounds.’ "* 


WHEN JOHN ASKED his 
brother, William, to be best man, 
he said he was pleased at his 


A) 


one of the founders of. 


antl J F 


comes Wife, author 
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announced ‘‘mother and child are 


brother’s *‘great happiness and that 


_ he had secured so great a prize.” 


On Thursday evening, July 24, 
1884, the wedding party proceeded 


down the aisle of the First 


Congregational Church at Second 
and Jefferson streets in Portland 
with many relatives and friends 
from throughout the state as guests. 
The btide’s gown was of cream- 
colored brocaded satin with a long 
train. The riext day the happy 
couple departed on a monthiong 
wedding trip bound for San 
Francisco. Upon their retum they 
took up -residence in Portland 
adjoining Bethenia’s offices. It is 
probable that Bethenia’s adopted 
daughter, Mattie Belle, was patt of 
their household as she had always 
lived with her mother. i 

The bride was enchanted with 
her new husband, though admitting 
that “he is‘ usually among the 
clouds and rarely gets down to 
terra firma.” However, she trusted 
his vision that they would realize 
“‘millions in the near future,’ so 
she invested’ her money in the 
tidelands venture. After all, her 
income was! “fully $7,000 per 
year,” sb she could afford to 
speculate, i i 

On Jan. 28, 1887, nine days 
before her 47th birthday, Bethenia 
gave binh to a daughter in 
Portland. The Tri-Weekly Astorian 


doing extremely well.” The 
mother’s joy was pure ecstacy as 
she started planning for baby Mary 
Anna to attend medical college. 
But thè infant contracted o- 
nia and ‘within three days was 
dead. À ai 


Bethenia’s grief was ‘so 
excessive that she could not bear 
separation from her husband who 
had been spending most of his time 
managing his affairs in Astoria. So 
she closed her Portland office and 
moved to bé With him, However, 
her health continued to deteriorate 
until Jotin insisted that they should 
take up residence in the country. on 
land he had purchased solith of 
present Youngs Bay Bridge. He 
promised tht ‘‘in less than two 
years, our fortunes will be assured, 
and you'll never need to work 


_ again.’’ So they, with Mattie Belle, 


moved to Sunnymead Farm, where 
they lived for the next it years.” 


_ FROM HER HOME, Bethenia 

veloped à rural medical practice. 
She prided herself that she never 
refused a:call ‘‘day or night, rain 
or shine.” She traveled on foot or 
astride her horse or by canoe, 
bundled up against wind and rán 
on obscure paths through the 
woods because she felt a responsi- 
bility to her patients. Then in her 


natural kindness, she took a special 
child into her love. She wrote later, 
“In 1891 I officiated at the birth of 
a boy whose mother gave me her 
child ... I gave it a share of my 
mother-love and with my 
husband’s consent, I called him 
John Adair Jr.” Mattie Belle died 
after a brief iliness two years later, 

In 4900, Bethenia, still in poor 
health, traveled to Yakima, Wash., 
to visit her son, George, who had 
transferred his practice from 
Goldendale. She found the high, 
dry climate invigorating, so with 
the approval of her husband, she 
moved there and began earning 
high fees which she applied to their 
deep indebtedness which at 10 
percent interest was mounting 
rapidly. The colonel and John Jr. 
eager pages her but did not adjust 
to living away from Astoria, so 
after a time they retumed to 
Sunnymead. 

After five successful years in 
Yakima, Bethenia at age 65 closed 
her office and retired from medi- 
cine. Alone she drove her carriage 
overland to The Dalles, then 
boarded a steamer to Portland and 
on to Astoria. After a month's visit 


‘with her husband and John Jr. she 


went to San Diego, where in the 
seclusion of the home of a friend 
she wrote her autobiography, ‘‘Dr. 
Owens-Adair, Some of Her Life 
Experiences.” Published in Port- 
land in 1906, it received wide 
acclaim from reviewers in Port- 


land, Astoria and Yakima newspa- 


pers. The book is in the Astoria 
Public Library and has been an 
important resource for these col- 
umns. 

Happy in the achievement of 
writing her book and its en- 
thusiastic reception, Bethenia re- 
tumed to Sunnymead totally un- 
prepared for the shock she received 
when she arrived. 

(Conclusion next week) 


(East in a series) 


Bethenia Owens-Adair (1840-" 


1926), first woman doctor in 
Oregon, grew up on Clatsop Plains, 
had a successful medical practice 


in Portland and married Col. John ` 


Adair, son of Gen. John Adair, one 
of the founders of Astoria. They 


established their home at Sun- - 


nymead Farm south of Youngs Bay 
from where Bethenia cartied on a 
tural medical practice. In 1906 she 
spent a year in California writing 
about her life experiences. 

Later that year, happy in the 
success of her book, Bethenia 
retumed home looking forward to 


the comfort of Sunnymead. She. 


was shocked by what she found. 
Biographer Carol McFarland states 
that the colonel “had apparently 
failed in his promise to see that the 
lush farmlands and orchards would 
be well cared for in her absence. 
She found neglect everywhere; 
‘even the house was unfit for 
occupation.’ Probably colonel had 
moved to town to bé" closer ito 
society." Within the ‘year’ the 

le decided to live apart. i 

n Sept. 7, 
pcthenia signed property partition 
deeds, He retained reclaimed 


lands nearest Warrenton. She ac-’ 


quired Sunnymead ‘and another 
homesite, Grandview, bordering 
Youngs Bay on the south. It seems 
: the colonel had so’ mismahaged 
their joint property ' that his wife 
felt it necessary to.remove some 
holdings from the risk ,'of his 
speculations. L oe 
Bethenia devoted 
putting Sunnymead into production 
again’ by renting the facilities to 
dairy farmers. She moved a few 
hundred feet down the road to the 
Grandview house which is still in 
use as a residence. With its 
commanding view of Youngs Bay 


and its expansive lawns, 
Grandview became a popular place 
for festivities. : | 


ON JULY 15, 1909, 500 friends 
and public figures converged there 


AN 


1907, John and: | 
w declared unconstihitjon 
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; i,” tespected. When ‘she was lecturing.. Skipànon, died iñ 1980. 
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arrived by train’ at Sunnymead health and financial mistnanage- 
_ Station across from present Youngs ment resulted in John ‘Jr. being 
Bay Plaza where they were met by - appointed guardian of his father’s 
Bethenia’s carriages and trans-*' affairs. Documents stated that the 
ported to Grandview a mile away. colonel ‘was. unmarried, had no 


During these ‘yéars Bethenia , home” and; do. dhe stg"; ptovide 
“a4 = S 


threw hérself into‘campaigning for, 
temperance ‘and: women’s rights.. 
She rejoiced when in the election THE BULK OF his property 

of 1912, women won the right to had gone to absolve tax liens, wi 
vote. However, the eugenics bills,- land nearest Warrenton released to 
the compulsory ` sterilization of -George Wiaiten’!to',,"‘clear up 
certain classes of crimifals’arid the ; :indebtednels:*’ “Ail that remained 
criminally ` insarie, wert fitst üd- was $14 in'& checking ‘account at 
feated, then approved, ‘4nd finally ;- Astotia Savings Bank and $197 in 
} ih;:192 1: thé: First. Mational Bánk ' of. Port- 

But she continued tò work for their 'iand.' iy ie ae Ah 

passage for she firmly believed that. Col. Johti Adait)’'76; died in St. 
such hereditary defects should hot Maty’s Rn res ‘Astoria, on Nov. 
be passed on to future generations. 20, 1915, '*from a lingering illness 
Many of her convictions resulted in : due tó ' génetal, disabililty.”” His 
. public health laws still in opera-- son, Joh Jë; thade his homé north 
Som. Pore I akl ito atid: past | óf ;, Gearhart ` junction 
her travels hnd speeches she’: wheit.he thiséd.cattle. He died in 
bécame ` well-kndwit: and highly: 1966:;:His wife, Grace Dawson; of 


comfort ahd båre’. tir j'e 


Peera ries RA CEND el 


at Paso Robles, Calif., in 1922, åf; Their area Marjorie, wife of 
“banquet on her 82nd birthday Was ; Capt. Calvid “Mike” ‘Leback, 
‘publicized. As-a'fesult, congratula-"* tives if Khdáphá, Ahothér daughter, 
: tions poured ‘in 'from physicians Florericé.’ Thudell, ‘resides in 
(who once had comed her) ahd“ Caldwell, Idaho; ahd a gon, John, 

from officials including Gov. Ben ihe fifth John Adair, in Corvallis. 

Olcott and formet Gov. Oswald Ali threé graduated frm Seaside 

West. After iis had knowtt 15: High “School” and went on:'to 

governors of Oregon. Sometime i'” collegé ahd professional cajee oh 

later years she’ took her grahd-', Bihana edasi is ie ng 

daughter, Vera Hill, daughter of with à chné,/findlly ‘adniitted she 

her son, George, on a three-month “needed ` help’ in ‘imanaging her 

tour of Europe. | ` affaits. “IH 1925, “Frank Patton, 

In the meantime, what was presidènt of Astoria Savings Bank, 


` that the 


I wE t . > . x 
for a picnic ahd bam dance. Many : happening to Col. John Adair? Il 


Jwens-Adair 


was appointed her guardian. He 
bortowed money to put the pro- 
peity in shape for rental and took 
inventory ` of household items 
which included Oriental rugs, 
massive furniture and 250 books. 


, RELATIVES LATER NOTED 
that, items gradually disappeared 
and surmised Bethenia was giving 
them to workers in lieu of cash or 
were taking sdvaritage of 
her. Visiting friends found her 
lonely and needy.” But Bethenia 
had one more piece of business to 
carry out. She bought 12 lots at 
Ocean View Cemetery for $400, 
then gave explicit instruction that 
het gtave was to be dug in the very 
middie of the section so that she 
would not be buried near any man. 

Bethenia’s last public ar- 
ancë was at the dedication of the 
Astoria Column, July 22, 1926. On 
Sept. 11, she died at her home of a 
heart attack. Since her. estate 
showed a deficit of $2,000, her 
grave for 50 years was marked by 
only à pauper’s stake. Then in 

1975 the Clatsop County Historical 
Soc with Bruce Berney as 
chairman acquired funds by public. 
donation to erect a modest granite 
stone. $ 

Marjorie Halderman, whose. 
grandfathet, John Hobson, was 
Bethenia’s brother-in-law, was 
asked to compile the tribute. It 
eulogizes her as ‘‘feminist, teacher, 
physician and reformer.” In 1981 
the 46-unit Owens-Adait apartment 
house at 15th and Exchange streets, 
was named in her memory. 

Today some who saw Bethenia 


“in their childhood remember her as 


an eccentric, feisty, old , woman 
who wore long black skirts and 
long, stringy hair in the ‘‘flapper’’ 
days of short skirts and bobbed 
hair, But history honors Bethenia 
Owens-Adair a8 one of the most 
courageous and celebrated of Or-: 
egon’s pioneers who faced her, 
difficulties with energy and integri- 
ty and saw many of het ideals 
come to fruition. 


ee 
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Ocean View Cemetery, five 
miles southwest of Astoria, was a 
special place to visit on Memorial 
Day. Its grassy slopes and myriad 
flowers created a serene at- 
mosphere of beauty and re- 
membrance. . 


After paying tribute to friends, I 


browsed through the grounds in 
ever-widening circles, fascinated 
by the variety of the personalized 
stones. Probably nowhere else in 
our land is there such an 
assemblage of gravestones depict- 
ing the interests of the deceased as 
in Ocean View. All this is due to 
the ingenuity of Paul Thompson, a 
Finnish immigrant who stared 
Astoria Granite Works in 1917, 
and the energy and artistry of his 
sons, Dick and Denny, who have 
continued the family business since 
their retum from World War I. 

Personalization is the key word 
describing the unique service of- 
fered by the Thompson brothers. 
Having grown up in Astoria in the 
very location of their business, 
they nearly always know the 
families who seek their help. 

They make at least two trips a 
year to granite quarries near St. 
Cloud, Minn., to choose a variety 
of stones. Their selections, already 
polished, are delivered by flatbed 
trucks to the Thompsons’ 
workshop and display room at 415 
West Marine Drive. Then the 
brothers lay out the engravings to 
suit the customer, often doing a 
remarkable job of utilizing the 
veins of the granite to develop a 
scene, They say they are working 
more and moré with families on a 
pre-need basis; those who want to 
plan the memorial stone together 
before the need arises. 

Old cemeteries in the East have 
long been areas of historical 
interest because of their quaint and 
touching eulogies. Now Ocean 
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View Cemetery has become a 
treasure trove of unique in ta- 
tions, a unique historical museum 
revealing characteristics of the area 
and its people. ` 

FOR INSTANCE, A stone in 
memory of a,man who loved 
horses displays. a horse and the 
man’s boots and saddles, en- 
gravings adapted from drawings 
made by the man’s daughter. One 
log truck driver’s stone depicts a 
truck so accurate in detail that the 
viewer can almost identify the 
make of the truck. The monument 
to a fisherman displays a trawler. 

Another historical statement is 
made by the! stone of John 
Tapscott, for many years purser on 
the T.J. Potter,'a luxury steamer 
that traveled between Portland and 
Astoria. The monument carries an 
engraving true to scale of this 
famous iver! ‘boat headed 
downstream. Its years of usefulness 
ended with thé’ coming of the 
railroad and it was finally stripped 
and sunk in Youngs Bay, At low 


tide remnants of its hulk can still | 


be seen along heel Marine Drive 
near the Dairy Quee 

Often poignant iit aak 
ments are expressed. Many readers 
are familiar with the book ‘‘Big 
Sam,” written by local author Sam 
Churchill as a tribute to his father, 


.of medicine, 


who worked tor years in Clatsop 


County logging ‘camps. His 
monument carries a drawing of the 
book and an ax in 4 stump. 


A grieving grandmother paid 
tribute to het 9-year-old grandson 
with drawings of his favorite 
stuffed teddy bears which the 
Thompsons reproduced showing 
the bears wide awake on one side 
of the slab and asleep on the other 
with the inscription, “I went out to 
be a friend and friends were 
everywhere,’’ signed Jason in the 
child's own handwriting. ' 

Stones developed by the 
Thompsons appear in many ceme- 
teries other than Ocean View. One 
of historical significance stands in 
Pioneer Cemetery next to Clatsop 
Plains Presbyterian Church. Until a 
few years ago, only a small metal 
marker identified the grave of Dr. 
Alfred C. Kinney, Astoria physi- 
cian. Dr. Kinney helped to elimi- 
nate typhoid fever in Oregon, 
performed the first surgery at St. 
Vihcent: Hospital and was an 
organizer of the State Board of 


Health. The’ Clatsop County and 


state’ medical societies com- 
missioned Astotia Granite Works 
to create a! suitable stone. The 
finished work depicts the symbol 
a likeness of Dr. 
Kinney carved in stone from a 


ry in stone 


otograph and a record of his 
sin lor 

DICK AND DENNY 
Thompson also create markers 
other than gravestones. These often 


. identify historic sites. In 1942, the 
: Japanese submarine 1-25 landed 
shells near Fort Stevens. Years 


later when the Clatsop County 


_ Historical Society wanted to mark 


the location of the first shelling on 
the continental United States since 
the War of 1812, the brothers were 
asked to create a suitable stone. 
Always precise in detail, they 
contacted the Mitsubishi Shipyard 
in Kobe, Japan, and received a 
blueprint of the 1-25, from which 
they made a scale engraving on the 
stone which marks the spot. i 

One of the latest historic 
markers the Thompsons have 
produced rests at Fort Astoria Park, 
15th and Exchange. It honors 
Ranald McDonald, bom at Astoria 
and first English teacher in Japan. 
Its form suggest a Japanese gate- 
way and carries the legend en- 
graved in English on one side and 
in Japanese on the other side. 

The Thompsons and their unique 
artistry have been acclaimed in 
professional joumals in this 
country and beyond. A recent 
article written by Stanley Church, 
attomey and author living at Sunset 
Beach, appeared in the Monument 
Builders news joumal. It concluded 
with this observation: ‘‘Many men 
and women have left their mark in 
the world by their talents in the 
various fields of art. Dick and 
Denny Thompson and their father, 
Paul, have left enduring monu- 
ments of their own artistry in 
public view for all time to come.” 

My advice — don't wait for 
another Memorial Day to browse 
in the open-air museum of Ocean 
View Cemetery. There's no other 
place like it. 


Hotel named 


Frequently the subjects of these 
columns are chosen because some- 
one asks me a question about local 

ory. Then I think that if the 

son is interested in that topic, 
perhaps others will be too. This 
happened recently when I received 
a phone cali from Steve Young of 
Landmark Management in Salt 
Lake City. As representative of the 
owners of the John Jacob Astor 
hotel building, he wondered if I 
knew when the structure became 
known by that name. I said I’d see 
what I could find out. My research 
uncovered a multitude of details; 
so this column was born. 

Astorians started talking about 
the need for a large, elegant hotel 
as early as 1917. Then World War 
I intervened. In 1922 planning 
Started anew, and the Columbia 
Hotel Co. was formed. Officers 
were W.A. Tyler, president, Asto- 
tia National Bank; W.P. O’Brien, 
mill owner, Norris Staples, city 
councilman and auto agency 
owner, Morton Nelson, furniture 
dealer, H.F. Hoefler, whose can- 
dies were marketed hationally; 
C.A. Smith, president of the 


chamber of commerce; and Simon ` 


Danz, manager of the Liberty and 
Star theaters. 

By May the energetic directors 
had a sketch of the proposed hotel, 
“Columbian, and had raised the 

„000 for the project at the 
cumer of 14th and Commercial. 
Construction was started in Nov- 
ember, only a month before 
Astoria’s big fire of Dec. 8, 1922. 
A week later architect’s plans were 
revised from the original five-story 
drawings to eight stories to help 
meet the devastating housing 
shortage. t 


REPORTS ON THE progress 
of the structure appeared regularly 
in the Astorian-Budget. By May 
1923, work had proceeded to the 
fourth floor. In July’ concrete 
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pouring on the eighth floor was 
completed, By August the directors 
had to sell $200,000 more in bonds 
to complete the building. In 
October windows | were installed, 
and Austin Osbum was made 
business manager of the corpora- 
tion.” He told the press that 
financing of the hew hotel was 
complete with the mortgage being 
held by U.S. Natiorial Bank and the 
grand opening was being planned 
for Jan. 1, 1924. In the meantime, 
the building, taller than any other 
building in the state outside’ of 
Portland, was being painted white. 


Hotel Astoria opened as pro- 
mised on Jan. 1, but only on a 
limited basis. The formal ceremo- 
nies on Feb. 24 started with a 
luncheon for dignitaries followed 
by the evening banquet and ball, 
all in breathtaking grandeur. The 
lobby was bright with Oriental 
rugs, mirrors, palm trees and huge 
floral pieces. Besides an overflow 
crowd of Astorians in attendance, a 
delegation of 60 officials, includ- 
ing Mayor George L. Baker, 
arrived from Portland by train. 
They and other out-of-town guests 
were transported from the depot by 
a fleet of flag-draped automobiles 
shuttling from the ‘train station to 
the festooned hotel entrance. Asto- 
rians were exuberant. The hotel 
was their pride and joy. At last 
Astoria had entered the big league 


of architectural elegance and 
service. 


FOR THE NEXT few years, 

Hotel Astoria was the hub of the 
city's business dealings and social 
activities. The! chamber of com- 
metce’ opetated from well: 
appointed offices: Matty organiza- 
tions such as Rotary, Kiwanis and 
Lions clubs made the hostelry theit 
regular meeting placé. The mezza- 
nine with its gleaming brass 
milings and Grecian casis of fruit 
and flowers was the regal location 
for women’s bridge luncheons and 
musicales. The basement bustled 
with traveling salesmen arranging 
their displays. Travelers coming in 
‘by train and ship and transferring 
to train or carriage for the resort 
areas of Gearhart and Seaside kept 
the restaurant and 150 guest rooms 
operating at full capacity, while 
local residents vied for the distinc- 
tion of living in any of the 10 
apartments on the skyline floor, 
' Howevet, financial clouds soon 
began to form. Within three years, 
the directors spught a $40,000 loan 
to keep the business opén. A year 
later a Portland bank sued to 
‘colléct $23,000. Then construction 
of ` the. Sunsél Highway gave 
Portlanders ari altemative route to 
the beaches, and motels provided 
the most popular lodging. 

The hostelry, which changed 
hands several times during its 


stor’ in ’*50s 


fading years, experienced a revival 


of sorts during World War II. But a 
variety of problems haunted the 
place: prohibition agents, liquor 
control officers, labor troubles 4nd 
military police. The Army declared 
the area off-limits, and the Navy 
proclaimed it out-of-bounds. 
AFTER THE WAR, another 
blow . fell; railroad passenger 
service made its last regulat run to 
Astoria on Jan. 15, 1952. The 
owners attempted a rescue. In 1953 
they gave the place a coat of pink 
paint and a new name, the John 
Jacob Astor, honoring the New 
York merchant whose fur trading 
post marked the beginnings of 
Astoria in 1811, Neither innovation 
helped much. The corporation 
lacked the $1 million required to 


. bring the building up to standard; 
the city couldn’t raise the $100,000 


needed to tear it down. In 1968 the 
hotel was condemned as a fire and 
safety hazard and closed. The 
H g èlephant” stood vacant for 
10 years with ragged curtains 
flapping out of broken windows. 

But the historians of the town 
couldn’t give up. In 1979 they got 
it named to the National Register 
of Historic Places, the same year it 
was sold for back taxes. Fortu- 
nately, the final bidder had a 
workable plañ. ' Renovation began 
in 1984, and two years later, after 
20 years of misuse and vacancy, 
the formerly desolate building was 
reopened as the John Jacob Astor 
Apartments with 66 units of 
modem, federally subsidized hous- 
ing located on the six upper stories. 

When I told my caller in Salt 
Lake City that the building’s name 
had been changed to the John 
Jacob Astor in 1953, he told me 
that plans aré now under way to 
retum the first two floors to their 
early elegance so that once again 
the 67-year-old hostelry can 
become the favorite meeting place 
for Astorians. 
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For 45 years ferry service from 
Astoria near the mouth of the 
Columbia River to the Washington 
shore four miles to the north was a 
vital feature of North Coast 
history. 

Regular ferry trips ended on July 
28, 1966, when the M. R. 
Chessman made its last scheduled 
run. Many Astorians still moum 
that event for they recall the days 
of the ferries with a wistful wish 
for their retum. 

However, when some dig a little 
more deeply into their memory 
banks, they remember the frustra- 
tion of appointments missed when 
the ferry went aground on a 
sandbar. They had to sit there till 
the next high tide floated it off. 
Others remember the days of deep 
fog when the ferry couldn't leave 
its dock, and passengers who were 
headed for work returned home. 

Still others relive their vexations 
when waiting lines, especially on 
holidays and weekends, backed up 
for blocks from the 14th Street 
landing. Drivers bemoaned the 
waste of gas as they edged their 
cars forward inch by inch knowing 
the ferry would be filled before 
they could take their tum, 
calculating that they might get 
aboard for the second loading, but 
maybe not until the third. By that 
time they’d probably decide to go 
by way of Longview. The bot- 
tleneck was especially tight when 
clam tides on the Washington side 
were at their peak. 


BUT MOST ASTORIANS who 
tode the ferries at some time 
during those 45 years remember 
the happy times too. By leaving 
their cars at home, they could 
make the two-hour trip across the 
river and back again just for the 
fun of it. Mothers could take their 
children, have a snack on board 
and retum relaxed. Others enjoyed 
riding the ferry after a tedious day 
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at work, dining with friends, - 


watching the changing glow of the 
sunset and the seagulls at play. The 


fare was only 25 cents per person - 


each way; even then some would 
neglect to pay the quarter for the 
retum trip. 

The river has always shaped the 
lives of those who settled here, for 
in the beginning the only highways 
were the waterways. When Astor's 
men established their fur trading 
post in 1811 and named the place 
Astoria, Chinook Indians came 
from their ‘tribal headquarters 
across the river where the town of 
Chinook, Wash., is located. Their 


canoes were filled with otter pelts, 


dried salmon and other 
which they wanted to trade. 

When in the 1830s the first 
white men began to filter into the 
area, they tod wanted to trade, so 
they hired Indians to transport 
them to camps across the river. 
The Indians commonly charged a 
fish hook to make the trip; so the 


items 


first ferry service was bom. 


THE NEXT STEP occutred in 
1840 when Solomon Smith, first 
teacher in Oregon and first white 
setticr on Clatsop Plains, decided 
to expand’ Indian transport 
methods. He bound two canoes 
together to carry passengers and 
freight across’ the Columbia, 
weather and tides permitting., He 


was operating his ferry services in 
1841 when he supplied the ctew 
members of the wrecked ship the 
Peacock with beef and other 
provisions. He also gavé assistance 
to survivors of the Shark, U.S. 
sloop of war. After Smith's brave 
beginning, most anyone ownlhg a 
boat or ra and a good supply of 
courage provided some kind of 
cross-river sérvice. 

Regular ferry service was 
assured in 1921 when Swedish 
immigrant Frits S. Elfving formed 
the Astoria-North Shore Ferry 
Company with Charles Palmberg 
and John Wick as co-incorporators. 
He commissioned the Wilson 
Shipbuilding Company on Youngs 
Bay (site of present Birdwell 
Motors) to build a ferry boat with 
i5-car capacity. Many along thé 
Columbia 1 had thought of such a 
venture but had decided ` that 
customers would be too few and 
the hazards too great. Skeptics 
sald, “Only that crazy Swede had 
the guts to try such a scheme, but 
could he make it work?” When the 
64-foot Tourist 1 made its first run 
on May i, 1921, it carried 14 cars 
and was crowded with passengers. 
On May 24, it was launched with 
formal ceremonies and christened 
with cranberry juice. 

Capt. Elfving made his plan 
work all right. For 25 years he 
ruled ferry service at the mouth of 


the Columbia. Clad in his smart 
dark blue uniform and white cap 
with gold insignia, he stood 6 fect 
4 inches tall and weighed 275 


_ pounds. With his booming voice 


and masterful manner, he was a 
captain that river legends are made 
of. i 


ELFVING’S FERRY AND his 
dock at the foot of 14th Street 
miraculously escaped the fire of 
1922. By 1924 business was so big 
that Tourist 2 with a capacity of 22 
cars was added to the run. In 1931 
Tourist 3, carrying 24 cars and 280 
passengers joined the line, With its 
promenade deck, it set a new high 
in elegance and speed, crossing the 
river in 45 minutes. Later the 
captain added the North Beach, 


bought from a defeated rival 
company. 
In 1946 the state Highway 


Commission wanted to operate the 
ferry service, Unable to make a 
deal with Elfving, they condemned 
his operation, paying him $163,000 
for his ferries and services. In 
1962, the commission brought the 
Kitsap from Puget Sound to take 
care of traffic increase caused by 
the Seattle World's Fair. Two 
years later they added the M.R. 
Chessman to the fleet. It was 
named for the longtime editor and 
publisher of the Astorian-Budget 
who had also served on the 
Highway Commission. The 
Chessman carried 44 cars and soon 
became known as ‘Queen of the 
Line.” 

In 1966, the newly compicied 
Astoria-Megler bridge took over 
the river traffic, During its more 
than 20 years in the ferry business, 
the Highway Commission had 
carried more than 2 million 
vehicles across the river. During 
last year alone, 1988, almost 1/4 
million vehicles crossed the bridge, 
an average of nearly 4,000 per day. 

(More next week.) 


The Viking 


For 45 years ferry service from 
Astoria to the Washington a 
was a part of the daily lives of 
Astorians. They rode the ferries for 
work and for fun. Even if they 
didn't ride often, they were always 
conscious of the ferries’ presence. 

Men arose in the moming when 
they heard the 6 o’clock departing 
whistle. Women started cooking 

* the noon meal when they heard the 
11 o'clock whistle. Others gauged 
the weather by the ferries. If the 
ferries weren't running, it was too 
foggy or too stormy to go fishing. 
During the power failure after the 
Columbus Day storm, the ferries 
were the only places ‘‘in town” 
where shivering Astorians could 
get hot coffee or a cooked meal. 

During the first years of the 
ferry era, one figure looms large as 
a legend, the big Swede, some- 

_ times called the Viking, Frits 

_Simon , Elfving. In 1921 he 
established the first’scheduled ferry 


service across the Coluhibia’ Rivëf' 


‘from Astoria to the north shore. 
With his powerful frame and 
booming voice, he dominated the 
ferry scene for 25 years. 

Frits Elfving was bom in 
Sweden on Oct. 23, 1884, ninth in 
a family of six boys and six girls. 
Parents Jonas and Helena delighted 
to tell that all their girls were bom 
on uneven months of the year and 
the boys during even months, 
though brother Alfred barely kept 
the record straight when he was 
bom on Feb. 29, 1888. 


FRITS ATTENDED GRADE 
school and Bible school in Sweden 
until age 14 when he signed on a 
square rigger sailing vessel and 
went to sea. He learned navigation 
and boat building and spent three 
years in Sweden's Coast Guard 
defense. Then he decided to seek 
his fortune in America. He arrived 
at Ellis Island in 1907 and made 
his way across to Astoria where he 
joined two sisters who had pre- 


and the ferry war 
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ceded him, Elin, married to Charles 
Palmberg, and Hilda, married to 
Charles Larson. 

In Astoria Frits started work as a 
carpenter at $3 per day, then he 


discovered he could average $5 a. 


day building and selling boats. He 
was only 24 when Astoria-Alaska 
Packers Association hired him to 
go to Alaska as carpenters’ boss to 
build, canneries. . . 

“In'1910 he formed a partnership 


-mw 


with ' his Gtother-in-law , Capt. ° 


Charles ‘Larson to operate the 
Columbia Rock and Sand Com- 
pany, using a boat, two barges, and 
a digger. From that, Frits saw the 
need for a ferry service. He formed 
a company and commissioned the 
Wilson Shipbuilding Company on 
Youngs Bay to build a 64-foot 
ferry which he launched in 1921 as 
the Tourist. Business boomed. In 
1924 he launched Tourist 2. In 
1931 as the auto age went into high 
gear, he added Tourist 3. 


TOURIST 3, BUILT of Port 
Orford cedar and Honduras ma- 
hogany with brass rails around its 
promenade deck and teakwood 
floors in its ‘restaurant, set a new 
high in ferry transportation. Frits 
Elfving, imposing in his officer's 
uniform, was every inch the 
captain and Tourist 3 was the 
queen of his fleet. 

Elfving commanded respect on 
the river. He knew how to handle 
his ferries, which he did with a 


firm hand, often running till 
midnight, depending on the traffic. 
He knew the river, every channel 
and sandbar. Even so, he some- 
times ran aground on sands shifted 
by tides, causing his customers on 
board a delay of hours waiting for 
high tide to bring release, while 
those lined up to go on often 
decided to detour by way of 
Longview bridge. i 


To add‘'to his’ othér woes, he 
sometimes ran into fishnets, tangl- 
ing ptopellors so badly that the 
ferry had to be beached to untangle 
the nets. Eventually, however, he 
developed guards for the propellers 
so the ferry could slide over the 
nets. Fishermen respected him for 
these efforts and applauded him 
when he used his gun to Kill seals 
that were eating the salmon. 

Elfving’s boats had no competi- 
tion for the first few years. The 
Union Pacific Railroad, with its 


- line along the north shore, operated 


a ferry for awhile, carrying only 
passengers. Then the railroad sold 
it to a group of Washington 
residents who decided to transport 
cars as well. 

THEY NAMED THEIR ferry 
the North Beach, built a dock at 
Megier across the fiver, their 
Astoria dock at the foot of 17th 
Street near Elfving’s dock at the 
foot of 14th and proceeded to fight 
to gain control of the trans-river 
service. The competition which 


followed went down in history as 
the “fermy war, in which un- 
derhanded tactics were used as 
weapons. The story of one incident 
was retold in the 1973 centennial 
edition of The Daily Astorian. 

Tourist 3 was making its last run 
late one Saturday night, 
Approaching his dock, Elfving at 
the helm discerned what looked 
like pilings driven across the 
mouth of the ferry’s berth. Typi- 
cally, Elfving rang full ahead for 
the engine room, sounded the 
danger signal for the passengers 
and plowed through the pilings. 
Tourist 3 eased into its berth 
unscathed. 

But the next moming another 
attempt was made, The manager of 
the North Beach company ordered 
his pile-driving crew to sink two 
12-pile dolphins in front of Tourist 
3 berth. A large crowd gathered to 
see what would happen. What 
happened was that Elfving phonéd 
the sheriff's office and the sheriff 
led the manager and his crew off to 
jail for driving dolphins without a 
permit. Then the captain backed 
Tourist 3 off and rammed the 
dolphins until they broke, then 
resumed his regular schedule. 

Capt. Elfving must have felt 
great satisfaction at the speed of 
retribution. Next moming when the 
North Beach was edging into its 
next-door berth, it struck one of the 
broken pilings which had dried 
into its territory. Its rudder and 
propeller were so badly damaged 
that it had to be beached for 
several days for repair. Eifving 
then proceeded to eliminate the 
opposition. He bought out the 
North Beach Company. 


(My thanks to Herb and Wally 
Palmberg and Roland ‘‘Do-Do" 
Larson whose conversations about 
their uncle, Frits Elfving, provided 
me with much of the information 
for this column and others tc 
follow.) 


tories abo 


The years of the ferries added 
lively stories to local history. Many 
centered around the colorful figure 
of Capt. Frits Elfving, whose boats 
dominated the trans-river traffic for 
25 years, 

When he started the ferry 
business in 1921 by launching 
Tourist 1, folks called him ‘‘that 
crazy Swede’’ and predicted swift 
failure. But business boomed with 
auto usage. It seemed most 
everyone had to cross the river. In 
1924 he added Tourist 2 and in 
1931 came Tourist 3. 

Of course, Elfving’s success 
attracted a rival. A group of eager 
Washington businessmen launched 
a new ferry, the North Beach, with 
the firm intent of putting ‘‘that 
Swede” out of business. Thus the 
notorious ‘‘ferry war'’ began, 
involving both legal skirmishes and 
illegal tactics, Townapeoplo loved 
the excitement and often met the 
ferries to see what would happen 
hét. The high point came when 
the “‘enemy’’ was driving piling to 
obstruct Elfving’s landing at the 
foot of 14th Street. The captain 
ordered Tourist 3 full speed ahead, 
scattering the logs like matchsticks 
and the frightened workers as well, 
while onlookers wildly cheered. 

Both sides in the ‘‘war’’ tried 

their best to attract the trade. Herb 
Palmberg, Blfving’s nephew, tells 
of eaming college money by 
vorking 15 hours a day, seven 
days a week, as a ‘‘hawker’’ on the 
north shore competing with a rival 
hawker to persuade waiting cars to 
board his ferry. Later Elfving 
bought the rival company and sold 
the North Beach to a Portland firm 
that converted it to a river cargo 
vessel, 


ELFVING NEVER LOST his 
Swedish accent. When he had time 
to roam the deck, he loved to 
regale tourists with stories of the 
river. When the ferry passed Sand 
Island in mid-trip, newcomers were 
amazed to see horses pulling nets 
loaded with fish. When water 
obscured the sand, the captain 
would explain solemnly to his 
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incredulous audience, ‘Vell you 
see, our horses here are trained to 
valk on vater.” Horses ‘‘walking 
on water” came to be a standard 
joke in Astoria. 

Frits took pride in keeping his 
ferries on schedule, standing with 
his big watch in his hand watchin 
for the exact moment of take-off. 
One time he proudly displayed a 
wristwatch his wife had given him r 
for Chrigtmas.' ‘1% a beauty,” he” 


Elfving never 
belonged to any 
service clubs, nor did 
he participate in any 
public activities. His 
work was his life. 


said. Then he pulled out his 
old-fashioned Hamilton, watched it 
for the exact second, then said 
briskly, ‘‘Vell, it’s best ve go 
now.” Always after that, he wore 
his gift watch but ran his ferries by 
the old pocket watch. 

After eliminating his competi- 
tion in 1932, Elfving operated 
peaceably until World War II came 
in 1941. The day after Pearl 
Harbor, Army officers from Fort 
Stevens appeared asking to use 
Tourist 2, paying him $35,000 for 
the craft. For the duration, Tourist 
2 laid mines at the mouth of the 
Columbia, also running as a ferry 
between Fort Stevens and Fort 
Canby. 


IN 1946, ELFVING bought the 
boat back for $36,000. He always 
chuckled about that, saying it was 
the only time the government ever 
made a profit on the sale of surplus 
goods, But Elfving didn’t lose on 
the transaction either, for the ferry 
came back equipped with fine new 
engines. 

At the close of the war, the 
captain’s 25 years of ferty service 
came to an end. The Oregon 
Highway Commission decided to 
take over: the ferry business. 
Unable to strike a deal with 
Elfving, they condemned his 
holdings, paying him $163,000 for 
his boats and service. Naturally, 
then the captain had a hard time 
finding things to do. His wife, 
Laura, remarked that she was 
beginning to realize what a beautl- 
ful life she had enjoyed before his 
retirement. They had lived since 
1922 in the house he had built at 
413 Franklin, surrounded by the 
homes of four brothers and sisters 
and their families all living within 
a six-block area on Franklin, Grand 
and Harrison avenues. 

After Laura’s death in 1961, 
Frits decided to take a trip around 
the world, on shipboard of course. 
To keep in touch, he sent postcards 
to his relatives, all closely typed, 
probably on some purser’s 
machine. Herb Palmberg still has 
the cards he received. The follow- 
ing is a message contained on one, 
showing how Frits retained his 
Swedish language habits and dis- 
dained spelling rules. One can 
almost hear him saying, "Vell, you 


ut Kifying abound 


know vat I menn.” 


“KUNGSHOLM, FEB. 14 
1962 Well land in Bombay in the 
momeng. We saeleng on Aerben 
Sea temp 78, water temp 77. Have 
not Seen anny rin Sens I lef home, 
noting but sunshin. I had a maek a 
tack on Oregon lastnight, and } 
maed a good talk, got lots pres and 
aplod. 1 am only one on bord from 
Oregn. (signed) F.S.Elfving. (The 
spelling of Frits and Fritz has 
appeared interchangeably through 
the years, but he signed his 
citizenship papers Frits and so it 
appears on his gravestone.) 

One of the proudest events of 
Frits Elfving's life occurred when 
he was chosen to serve as grand 
marshal of the 1965 Regatta 
parade. 

During his last years, he relied 
more and more on his relatives, for 
his only child, Eddie, a 1933 
graduate of Astoria High School, 
died suddenly after his retum from 
service in World War II. Eddie's 
widow, Frances Watzek, later 
married John Warren, famed high 
school coach for whom the local 
athletic field is named. They, with 
Eddie’s two children, who took the 
Warren name, moved to Eugene, 
leaving Frits with nieces and 
nephews as closest family. 

He especially relied on Roland 
‘‘DoDo’’ Larson, whose wife, Ida, 
is a nurse. They came from their 
home at 30th and Harrison to give 
him regular care through a heart 
condition and finally cancer, later 
acquiring his house at 413 Franklin 
Ave. as their home where they 
continue to live. 


Frits Elfving died at age 87 at 
Columbia Hospital on Marsch 25, 
1971. He is buried in Ocean View 
Cemetery where an engraving of 
Tourist 3 marks his granite stone. 
Elfving never belonged to any 
service clubs, nor did he participate 
in any public activities. His work 
was his life, and for all those years 
he gave the community a vital and 
unique service. 

(More about ferries next week.) 


Some careers ended with ferries 


Ferries have been gone from the 
Astoria-Megler mn across the 
Columbia River for almost 25 
years, but they live on in history. 
For that reason, it is interesting to 
recall how the unique craft ended 
their careers, 

In 1921, the “Big Swede,"’ Frits 
Elfving, commissioned the Astoria 
firm, Wilson Shipbuilding Co., to 
build him a boat. The 64-foot 
Tourist I cost $17,000. It made 
regular rons until 1936 when 
Elfving sent it to Coos Bay under 
the command of his brother, 
Abraham Elfving, for service on 
Alsea Bay. 

Later Elmer Danielson bought 
the vessel to run from Westport to 
Puget Island. When it wore out 
there, lfving brought its 
wheelhouse to the foot of 14th 
Street in Astoria to serve as a ticket 
joffice for his ferry line. Its hull 


was cast ap near the landing on 
lPugėt Islaiid'Whete 1 ath'told it sull 
lies. S ooe EB o- 


Tourist 2, built in 1924 with a 
200-horsepower engine, ran regular 
service until 1941 when within 
hours after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, she was comman- 
deered by the Coast Guard artillery 
to lay mines at the mouth of the 
Columbia. The govemment re- 
named it the Octopus and paid 
Elfving $35,000. At the close of 
the war, he bought the craft back 
and ran it as Tourist 2 again until 
the bridge put the ferries out of 
business in 1966. All were for sale. 
Tourist 2 was sold within a few 
weeks to Pierce County, Wash., for 
$32,000. Renamed the Islander, it 
went into service in Puget Sound 
between Steilacoom and McNeil 
and Fox islands. 


TOURIST 3, ADDED to Elfv- 
ing’s line in 1931, was the luxury 
liner of his feet. It was sold in 
November 1966 for $48,000 to 
Alaska Marine Developers to 
house a cannery at Kodiak. It made 


‘tnodéim tjüarters "Tor 
“members. Canning ‘machinery was 
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a good trip to Puget Sound under 
the command of Capt. Mike 
Leback of Knappa, attracting much 
admiration as it sailed past Seattle 
at dusk with all lights buming. 
Renamed the Princess Roxane, it 
spent months in Tacoma being 
outfitted as a crab cannery. Pas- 
senger." accomodations on’’'the 
Upper déck" were converted into 

18' "ttew"” 


installed on the automobile deck. It 
then was taken under its own 
power to Kodiak where it was set 
on a gridiron to serve as a 
stationary, floating cannery. 

The M.R. Chessman, added to 
the river run by the Oregon 
Highway Commission in 1948, lay 
idle at the foot of 14th Street for 
more than a year. After naming a 
$450,000 minimum sale price, the 
highway commission finally sold it 
to the federal Agency for Interna- 
tional Development for $300,000 
to be used as a floating machine 
shop to service other craft in the 
waters of South Vietnam. 


THE VESSEL, RENAMED the 
Kieu Lo III, was put into condition 
for its 5,000-mile tow trip by 
Astoria Marine Construction ship- 
yards on the Lewis and Clark 
River. When it said its final 
farewell to Astoria, it carried as its 
only cargo 440 hospital beds 
donated by St. Mary's Hospital. 


The beds, declared surplus when 
the new hospital wing was built, 
went to the Tan Son Nhut 
dispensary of the 7th Air Force 
base near Saigon. The tow stopped 
three days in Hawaii, two days at 
Guam and spent 48 days at sea 
fighting its way through a couple 
of typhqons ön the, way: Now wh 
bod nit lias happened to ie 
vessel siniéd' US: forcës withdrew 
from the àrea. ` : 

The Kitsap, with a  32-car 
capacity, was brought from Puget 
Sound by the highway commission 
in 1962 to help carry the cars of 
tourists who flocked to the coast to 
attend the Seattle World’s Fair. It 
became known as the ‘‘wiener 
boat'’ because it served only hot 
dogs and coffee at its snack bar. 
Shortly before the bridge opened in 
July 1966, the Kitsap was sold for 
$12,250 to become a marine 
supply store in Alaska. It began 
shipping water while in tow, but 
the crew kept it afloat until it 
finally was beached at Port Dick 
near Kodiak. 

When the Astoria-Megler Bridge 
opened for its first cars, it put the 
ferries out of business. It also 
signaled retirement for many of the 
men who ran the ferries. Licensed 
masters, mates, engineers — they 
were among the last of their breed 


on the-river: Some would have- 


chosen to retire earlier, but they 
had kept going till the final days. 


They realized they could not be 
replaced, for no younger men had 
been training for ferry jobs, 


I MENTION A few of these 
skillful, hardy men, knowing that 
readers will recall others equally: 
worthy. Some like Capt. Frank 
Sorensen and Engineer Nei! Sporre 
first joined the line when it was 
being run by its founder, Capt. 
Frits Elfving. Sorensen had taken 
Tourist 2 off the ways in 1924, 
then 42 years later at age 79, he 
took her on her last scheduled nin 
the day the bridge opened. Sporre, 
age 66, said he was glad to retire 
with the ferries for he hadn't had a 
summer vacation in 20 years. 


Capt, James Campbell brought 
the Chessman down on her maiden 
voyage in 1948. Then 18 years 
later pf age, 72, he took her on her 
last regular crossing. Capt. , Ole, 
Lilleoren had spent 33 years in the 
Coast Guard, achieving the rank of 
lieutenant commander before ‘‘re- 
tiring" to the ferry service. He was 
master of the Chessman during his 
16 years on the river. Then at age 
77, he took the craft on its last 
trans-river trip with passengers 
only as a nostalgic feature of 
bridge dedication day, Aug. 27, 
1966. 

Others whose careers with the 
ferties ended with the opening of 
the bridge were captains Harold 
Riley, William Boyd, Phillip Sul- 
livan, Oscar Bemstein and Wayne 
Felton. Additional retiring officers 
were mates C. W. Ackerman and 
R. B. Kiehl and engineers John 
Keyes, Nels Nelson and Edward 
Kuhl. 


Though ferries ended their 45 
years of service from Astoria to the 
north shore 23 years ago this 
month, history acclaims them and 
the Valiant men who ran them as a 
significant segment of the story of 
the Northwest. 


When I visited recently with 
brothers Herbert and Walter 
Palmberg and their cousin, Roland 
"DoDo" Larson, J discovered a 

‘nd of historical information that I 
want to share. 

I had initiated the conversations 
to leam more about their uncle, 
Capt. Frits Elfving. Then I found 
that their fathers, Charles Larson 
and Charles Palmberg, also were 
leaders in the industrial develop- 
ment of the lower Columbia area. 
In the beginning, they were 
associated in family projects, for 
Frits Elfving worked for Larson 
when he first came from Sweden to 
visit his sisters, Hilda, married to 
Larson, and Elin, masried to 
Palmberg. In all, five Bifvings 
migrated from Sweden around the 
tum of the century and established 
family homes in the area of Fourth 
and Franklin, Grand and Harrison 
Streets in Astoria. 

Charles Larson came from 
Sweden to Astoria in 1889. He 
worked for awhile as a fisherman, 
then got a boat of his own, the 
May, one of the first gasoline boats 
on the river, He was already well 
established when he and Hilda 
Elfving were married in 1898, 
With the May, he worked 
practically day and night selling 
and delivering supplies to sailing 
ships, even meeting them at the 

a. He carried passengers 
wherever and whenever they 
wanted to go. Naturally with that 
kind of service, Larson’s business 
grew. His next boat, Louise 1, built 
by Graham Company of Warren- 
ton, was the first to have a round 
pilot house. Then came Louise 2 
built by Wilson Shipbuilders on 
Youngs Bay for the heavy service 
of towing rock barges. 


IN 1910, LARSON, with his 
brother-in-law Frits Elfving, 
formed the Columbia Rock and 
Sand Company. They furnished the 
base for the first rock roads in 
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Clatsop County, bringing the rock 
from the Tongue Point quarry to 
the county crushers. Later Larson 
discoverd a huge outcropping of 
Tock at Brookfield, Warih., east of 
Megler, so, he started the 
Brookfield Quarry , and , Towage 
Company. 2 : 


For nearly 100 years, 
Charles Larson and 
his family have 
loomed large among 
the builders of 
Clatsop County. 


In i915, Larson visited the 
World's Fair in San Francisco 
where he saw a demonstration of a 
diesel engine. He promptly re- 
tumed to Astoria and ordered his 
fourth boat, the Brookfield, a tow 
boat 64 feet long by 14 feet beam. 
It was equipped with a 100- 
horsepower diesel engine, the first 
Fairbanks Morse diesel ever in- 
Stalled in a boat. 

In 1919 Larson moved his 
Brookfield plant from the north 
shore to a 200-foot frontage at the 
foot of 32nd Street, which he had 
purchased from the Hammond 
Lumber Company. From that plant 
Larson sold and shipped founda- 
tion and building materials. He 
erected the first ready-mix cement 


operations in the area. After the big 
fire of 1922, he supplied the sand, 
gravel and cement needed for 
rebuilding downtown while his 
brother-in-law, bwullder Charles 
, Palmberg, did the actual construc- 
ition, of the, retaining walls and 
foundations. 


WHEN THE HAMMOND mill 
bumed in 1923, Long-Bell Lumber 
Company tried to buy the millsite. 
Unable to reach an agreement on 
price, Long-Bell chose the 
Longview, Wash., site. Larson's 
company was awarded contracts 
for site preparation there. Accord- 
ingly he moved his diggers, tubs 
and barges up the river for months 
of ground work including the 
diking of the Cowlitz River. 

In the Clatsop area in the 1920s, 
Larson's company built roads and 
dikes on both sides of the river. In 
1927-28 he built the first highways 
for Wahkiakum and Pacific coun- 
ties in Washington, opening access 
to Grays River and Deep River to 
Altoona. In 1929-he built the first 
harbor in waco. In 1930-31, he 
won the contract to build U.S. 
Highway 101 from Cannon Beach 
to the Arch Cape tunnel. He diked 


Carlson Island near Knappa, 
creating the area which is now a 
game refuge. 


It is no wonder that in the 1930s 
when a series called ‘‘Community 
Builders’’ was published, Capt. 


. Brookfield ` Company 


Charlea Larson was one of the tist 
to be profiled. 

Charles and Hilda Larson had 
their first home on Harrison Street 
where five of their six children 
were bom. When the house burned 
in $912, the family lived for six 
months in the Arlington Hotel at 
lith and Franklin (site of the 
present Methodist Church parking 
lot), while their imposing new 
house was built at 511 Harrison, 
which still stands. One son died at 
age 10. 


THE OTHER THREE boys 
and two girls upon graduation from 
Astoria High School went on to 
colieges and universities, the boys 
winning state honors in athletics. 
They followed their father in the 
untit the 
development of the enst mooring 
basin changed their operations to 
individual careers in industrial 
fields. Now all five are retired, 
Charles in Seattle, Robert in 
Laguna Hills, Calif., and Roland 
*“‘Do-Do"’ and sisters Rae Moulton 
and Margaret Mott in Astoria. 

Capt. Charles Larson carried on 
his business activities until age 71. 
Then one day, Oct, 12, 1940, he 
went to the yacht club to work on 
his pleasure craft. When he failed 
to mætum, his family went 
searching. They found him in the 
boathouse where he had suffered a 
fatal heart attack. His wife, Hilda, 
died in 1963 at age 81. Both are 
buried in Greenwood Cemetery. 
Thus for nearly 100 years, Charles 
Larson and his family have loomed 
large among the builders of 
Clatsop County. 

(My thanks to Roland ‘‘Do-Do"’ 
and Ida Larson for providing 
family information. Incidentally, 1 
asked ‘‘Do-Do'’ how he acquired 
his nickname. He said as a child he 
was the chore boy of the family. It 
was ‘‘do this and do that’’ until 
finally they simply called him 
Do-Do.) 


Astor la 


Last week, ar 1 
chronicled the achievements of 
Charles Larson, a Swedish immi- 
grant whose prominence in indus- 

` developments entned him the 

- of community builder. 

Working in close collaboration 
with Larson was another Swedish 
immigrant, Charles Palmberg, who 
was lauded in the fall 1982 issue of 
Clatsop County Historical Soci- 
ety’s Cumtux as ‘Sunset Empire 
Builder.” 

Since Capt. Larson's business 
was centered on the river and 
Palmberg’s mostly on land, their 
projects often dovetailed. So did 
their family lives, for their wives 
were Hilda and Elin Elfving, 
sisters of Capt. Frits Elfving. Their 
homes were in the same area of 
Astoria and members of their 
families onen worked for one 
another. 

Charles Palmberg was bom in 

` Linkoping, Sweden, on June 14, 
1868, one of eight children. When 
„living conditions in Sweden had 
` neared the starvation point, the 
parents migrated to America 
bringing only two children, for 
they could not afford passage for 
the others. Ten-year-old Kari 
(Charles) was one who was left 
behind. He attended common 
school, then at age 14 he was 
apprenticed to a cabinet maker. 
“sts the skill which he mastered 
y became the basis for his life’s 
wurk as a builder. 


IN 1886, AT age 18, Charles 
joined his parents in Duluth, Minn., 
where he went to work as a 
carpenter. In 1890, he decided to 
go to Australia, so he set out for 
the west coast to seek passage. But 
when he reached Astoria, a bus- 
tling town with many immigrants 
and much building activity, he 
decided to stay. Later he met Elin 
Elfving, who had come to visit her 
Sister, Hilda, married to Charles 
Larson, In 1904, Charles Palmberg 
and Elin Elfving were married in 
the Larson home. Thus Charles 
Palmberg sealed his future with 
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Astoria. 

Palmberg was a hard worker and 
ambitious. He worked for three 
years as a joumeyman carpenter 
with local builder J. W. Suprinant. 
Then he decided to develop his 
own construction business. He 
started with designing and building 
houses but soon expanded to 
commercial projects as well. 

ONE OF HIS early major 
projects was the construction in 


—————————————— 
Charles Palmberg was 
a business leader of 
boundless energy and 
accomplishment, but 
in the Depression of 
the ’30s, he suffered 
tragic consequences. 


1896 of the famous Flavel Hotel 
and adjoining dock facilities at 
Tansy Point two miles north of 
Warrenton. To facilitate the work, 
he also constructed bunkhouses 
and a cookhouse for the crew. 
Another large project was the 
building of the Weinhard-Astoria 
Hotel, a five-story structure with a 
roof garden at Duane and 12th 
streets, present location of Dr. John 
Banholzer’s office and Sunset 
Optical. This imposing structure 
was destroyed in the 1922 fire, but 
its massive portals were salvaged 
and have stood since that time in 
Shively Park at the top of 16th 


Sireet. 
In 1920 Palmberg built the 


Spexarth Building, on the comer of 
Eighth and Commercial streets. In 


1910-11, the Palmberg-Mattson 
Co. erected the Astoria High 
School building at 16th and Jerome 
with John Wicks as architect. Rock 
for the foundation and retaining 
wall was quarried from the hillside 
behind the site. The structure is 
now the core of the Clatsop 
Community College campus, 
established there in 1962. In 1913, 
the company constructed the old 


Clatsop County Jail adjacent to the 
courthouse. The building, now on 
the National Register of Historic 
Places, is under the supervision of 
the Clatsop County Historical 
Society. 

Charles Palmberg was also in- 
volved in surfacing streets. Several 
early streets were improved with a 
brick strip down the middle and 
gravel on either side. Later the 
graveled portion was paved. 


THE STORY IS told that when 
autos began {to compete with 
horse-drawn vehicles for right of 
way, tempers flared over who 
should tum out for whom. City 
fathers decreed that horses should 
take the gravel and cars stay on the 
bricks. But when concrete was laid 
over the gravel, motorists pre- 
empled the smoother sides. At any 
rate, when Palmberg surfaced 
Seventh Street from Niagara to the 
McEachren Shipyards (still known 
to old-timers as Shipyard Hill), he 


bricked the street from curb to 
curb. The old bricks are still there 
under the blacktop. 

Palmberg was involved in build: 
ing residences as well as public 
projects. In 1905 he built the two 
houses at 12th and Franklin for 
Louis Kirchoff. Now owned by 
Peace Lutheran Church, they have 
recently been remodeled as chil- 
dren's and adult day-care centers. 
In 1917, he built a larger home for 
his own family at Fourth and 
Franklin. 

An imposing stucco structure, it 
is now the home of Tighe Davis, a 
teacher at Astoria Middle School, 
and his family, who purchased the 
place in 1977. The Palmbergs’ 
third residence was the elegant 
Hoefler house at 1656 Jerome, 
across from the college. For years 
known as the Barbey house, it is 
now the residence of Steven and 
Maria Kustura and their five 
children. 

CHARLES AND ELIN 
Palmberg had five children. One 
died at age 3. Three sons, now 
retired, live in this area: William, a 
paving contractor in Genrhaft; 
Herbert, a marine and dredging 
contractor in Warrenton; and 
Walter, educator and author, in 
Astoria. A daughter, Katherine 
Thurston, of Portland, is a panner 
with her husband in import, craft 
and specialty sales, 

Charles Palmberg was a business 
leader of boundless energy and 
accomplishment, but in the De- 
pression of the ‘30s, he suffered 
tragic consequences. As the victim 
of three bank closures, he saw his 
last assets wiped out, and seemed 
to lose the will to live. 

He died on May 28, 1934, at age 
66. He is buried beside his wife, 
Elin, in Ocean View Cemetery. 
Their granite stone carries an 
engraving designed by their son, 
Herbert. It represents his parents’ 
origins in Sweden with a line 
across to Astoria where the Charles 
Palmberg family members have 
made their mark as community 
builders. 


Udds, ends and miscellany 


Sometimes whe te. 
for this rk sn e ki across 
related stories that I cannot include 
because of space limits. At other 
‘mes readers whose memories are 
triggered by a subject recall 
incidents that I want to share. 
Today's column is an assortment 
of such items. 

This incident told by Herbert 
and Walter Palmberg concems the 
Charles Palmberg family home 
where they grew up. The imposing 
stucco structure at Fourth and 
Franklin has been the home of the 
Tighe Davis family since 1977. 
When Davis was having work done 
on the fireplace a few years ago, 
workmen exposed a board about 2 
feet by 8 inches on which this 
message was written: ‘‘This yob 
vas done of a Union Bricklayer in 
Oregon 1917 en efter that he vent 
an enlisted ind the Arme og vent to 
French to Fight the Germans. 
Vilson vas the President 

Peter Anderson Bricklayer an a 
crew of Svedes for Labor” 

Quite a footnote to history! 

w+ 


One musician in town adds this 
anecdote to the stories about Capt. 
Frits Elfving. Along in the 1950s, 
friends formed a choral society for 
the fun of making music together. 
Elfving, then in retirement, enjoyed 
the fellowship, paid more than his 

nare of the conductor’s fee and 
<ed to sing, but he needed help in 
Carrying a tune. 

Dan Hall, a short, man and a fine 
singer, wanted to help his friend, 
who at 6 feet 6 inches towered 
above him. So Hall got the idea of 
standing on a box so he could sing 
close to Elfving's ear. When the 
group was ready to stan 
harmonizing, Elfving would say in 
his booming voice, ‘‘Vell, Dannie, 
get your box.” Elfving wasn’t 
always on key but he was loud. 

on 


Elfving had one son, Edward, a 
Star athlete at Astoria High School. 
Eddie married Frances Watzek, 
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whose family owned the big 


lumber mill at Wauna. Theirs 
seemed like a fairy tale marriage, 
especially when they moved into 
their newly built honeymoon home 
at 201 W. Irving in west Astoria, a 
gift from the bride's parents. 

The street was still only a dirt 
road, but the view was superb and 
the house one of the finest in town. 
Eddie met desperate action in 
World War H and died shortly after 
he retumed. The house has been 
the residence of the Dr. Charles 
Browning family since 1397; 

ane 

Charles Palmberg will diji be 
remembered as a prominent build- 
er. These achievements of his 
should be added to ones mentioned 
last week, for they are all part of 
present usage. 

He developed roads throughout 
Washington and Oregon. Some 
local ones which he laid out and 
built are the Youngs River loop 
toad, the road over the hill from 
Niagara to Williamsport and the 
roads around Tongue Point. He 
paved Bond Street to Uniontown 
and Exchange Street past the 
athletic field. 

Afler the 1922 fire, Palmberg 
and his company were swamped 
with work. In short order he built 
the Norblad Hotel across 14th from 
Lovell Auto Co. and his own 
building on the comer of 14th and 
Bond (now Marine Drive). Both 
buildings are still in use. Thus the 


projects of this early builder still 
serve succeeding generations. 
nen 


My neighbor Wilma Williamson 
remembers music fests in the 
1930s at the Charles Palmberg 
home at 1656 Jerome, now resi- 
dence of the Steven Kustura 
family. She and her parents, Robert 
and Maria Lee, close friends of the 
Palmbergs, often went there to take 
part. 


Elin Palmberg was a fine 
violinist. Others brought whatever 
instruments they played and they 
all spent hours, often till midnight, 
playing and singing together. 
Wilma says, ‘‘How that big house 
rang with music and fun with 
friends!” These days we have 
television. 

: the 

Getting back to the ferries, I had 
heard that Helmi Mellin had been a 
longtime cook on the craft. When I 
phoned her, she said Loraine Lane 
had carried on that job for years, 
but she, Helmi, had operated her 
Koffee Kup restaurant next to the 
ferry landing, present location of 
Judy's Kitchen. 

People still remember the Koffee 
Kup for the good food Helmi 
served, particularly her kala soppa 
(salmon stew). Out-of-towners 
scheduled their trips to Astoria for 
Helmi’s Friday special. 

Those were busy, happy days, 
Helmi says, but one occasion was 


like a bad dream. It was the day of 
the final ferry run when Capt. Ole 
Lilleoren took the Chessman across 
on a nostalgic trip for passengers 
only. When the ferry docked, 
Helmi is convinced that all 360 
passengers made a dash to her 
restaurant for hamburgers, even 
ordering them by the dozen to take 
out. Vera Craig, at Gimre’s Shoe 
Store next door, saw her dilemma 
and ran in to help. Helmi says she 
still has nightmares about that day. 


But she remembers the good 
friends she made during those 
years. One of the most helpful was 
Henry Elfving, nephew of ferry 
owner Capt. Fritz Elfving. Folks 
called Henry ‘‘the best engineer on 
the river.’ Helmi says Henry and 
his crew came in for coffee almost 
every time the ferry landed. 

When he saw she was having 
electrical or mechanical problems 
at the restaurant, he would 
cheerfully pitch in and have them 
fixed in no time. Henry worked on 
the ferries for 45 year, but he 
wasn't there to retire when they 
did, for Henry Elfving died in 
1962, four years before the ferries 
ended their service. 

Helmi operated the Koffee Kup 
from 1951 till 1978. Then for three 
years, she was one of the head 
cooks at the Clatsop Care and 
Rehabilitation Center at 16th and 
Franklin. Since then she has been 
taking things a little easier in her 
Victorian-style house at 638 15th 
St. 


Her two daughters live in the 
area: Liisa Penner, community 
volunteer and president of the 
Clatsop County Genealogical Soci- 
ety; and Karen Mellin, director of 
the Clatsop County Women's 
Crisis Service. Helmi Mellin came 
to the U.S. from Finland in 1934. 
Through the years, her unique 
cooking skills and her cheerful, 
generous service have made a vital 
contribution to this community. 


Regatta 


Among the unique features if 


Astoria are its historic homes, 
more than 500 built before the tum 
of the century, Next Saturday and 

day, Aug. 12 and 13, four of 

-s oldest will be open for viewing 
as an event of Regatta weekend. 
Each house is identified by the 
name of its original owner, thus 
avoiding confusion caused by 
changes in occupancy, 

The Stevens-Case house, 1410 
Franklin, now the home of the Dan 
Clifford family, is being opened 
for the first time. The oldest of the 
four houses, it was built in 1869 
when the site had to be cleared of 
towering firs, Franklin Avenue was 
a wagon road winding aound 
stumps (finally graded in 1873), 
and 14th Street was a forest path 
up the hill, 

In 1865 the Charles Stevens 
family built their home in the first 
area of the clearing and their 

- daughter, Frances (Fanny) married 


George Warren, They started to 
build their home, now the Clifford 


house, in another comer of the 
clearing when Warren was killed in 
a logging accident and the house 
stood unfinished for years. 

In 1879, Fanny married Ira W. 
Case, prominent widower in town, 
president of the I. W. Case Bank, 
one of the incorporators who 
brought gas lights to Astoria and 

` office holder in the Masonic 

4 Odd Fellows lodges. Their 
. house when finished was one of 
the finest in town but Fanny didn’t 
get to enjoy it long for in May 
1882 at age 41 she gave birth to a 
son, then one week later she died. 

Eventually, Ira married again 
and lived in the house till his death 
on Feb, 14, 1985. Ira was a very 
large man. When pallbearers 
followed by grieving family and 
friends started to carry the casket 
up 14th Street to the hilltop 
cemetery, relief pallbearers had to 
be recruited from the moumers. 
Eight months later the casket and 
gravestone were moved to 
Greenwood Cemetery, developed 
because of easier access by boat 


features historic homes 


pers 
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along Youngs River. 

The Stevens-Case home, later 
the home and office of Dr. R. J. 
Pilkington, became the home of the 
Clifford family in 1967. Visitors 
upon entering the house will 
experience an atmosphere of space 
and light. Wide moldings, high 
ceilings and the broad stairway add 
to the sense of elegance. 

en 

The Judge Charles Page housed, 
1393 Franklin Ave., stands across 
the street from the Stevens-Case 
house. As many readers are aware, 
it has been the home of this writer 
since its restoration in 1967. The 
house was built in 1879 by Capt. 
Hiram Brown as a wedding gift to 
his daughter, Annie, when she was 
marrying his business partner and 
lawyer, Charles Page. Page was 
also a partner with his neighbor, 
Ira Case, in land development. 

The next long-term owner was 
the Charles Houston family. Nell 
Houston was often described as the 
most beautiful woman in town. She 
was also socially ambitious. Even 
though she had a husband and a 
smali daughter, Helen, she de- 
termined to become queen of the 
1904 Regatta. She got her husband 
to buy $3,000 worth of tickets (the 


candidate who sold the most: 


gained the glory). She spent the 
same amount on her festive 
wardrobe and became about the 
most regal queen the Regatta ever 
had. Visitors to this 110-year-old 
house will see a portrait of Nell 
Houston in her royal regalia. 


z piace was 


ok 


A third house open to the public 
next weekend is the Cherry house 
at 836 15th St., since 1986 the 
residence of the Rev. and Mrs. 
William Arbaugh. Arbaugh is 
pastor of Peace Lutheran Church. 
Built in 1885, it was the longtime 
home of British Vice Consul Peter 
Cherry, his wife, Ellen, and four 
sons. After years of neglect, the 


purchased by Mayor 
obert Chopping, who restored it 


in 1967, the same year the Page 
house was being refurbished. The 
two houses also have another tie, 
for little Helen Houston grew up in 
the Page house and married Harry, 
the youngest of the Cherry boys. 

Peter Cherry was a dignified 
Englishman who wore consular 
decorations. Festive dinners in the 
formal dining room always began 
with raised glasses and a toast “‘to 
our gallant Queen Victoria.” 
Cherry was so thoroughly English 
that on the four occasions when his 
wife was about to-give birth, he 
hurried her off to Canada so his 
children would be bom under the 
British flag. After their father's 
death in 1908, the sons all became 
naturalized citizens. 

Visitors to the Cherry-Arbaugh 
house should especially note the 
parlor organ which crossed the 
continent by covered wagon in 
1865 and notice the one-of-a-kind 
pieces of Danish furniture. 

+k 

The fourth house on the tour is 

the John Griffin house (1892) at 


1643 Grand Avenue, now the 
home of Astoria police Chief Ron 
Louie, his wife, Joanne, and thelr 
two children, The preceding owner 
was Dr. Gary Boelling. 

In 1883, John Griffin, who was 
with the U.S. Army Signal Corps, 
was assigned to Astoria to establish 
a weather bureau. When he com- 
pleted his tour of duty, he stayed to 
open a book and stationery store on 
the comer of 11th and Commer- 
cial. Then he established the 
Astoria Abstract Co., forerunner of 
the present Pioneer National Title 
Insurance Co. He married Ada 
Ferguson, whose father, Albert and 
brother, James, were prominent 
builders in Astoria, so they headed 
the family in building this house as 
a gift to the newlyweds. It stands 
next to the Jarge Ferguson family 
home built in 1873. The Griffins’ 
daughter was well-known Astorian 
the late Margaret (Mrs. Garmet) 
Green. 

Visitors to thia hoevae will 
admire the double entry doorway 
and doors surmounted by transoms 
for air circulation, an elegant 
feature of Victorian houses, Period 
pieces and works of art enhance 
the appeal of the spacious home. 


kee 
Tickets for the home tour, at $5 
for the four houses, are on sale at 
the Greater Astoria Area Chamber 
of Commerce; Heritage Center 
Museum, [6th and Exchange 
Streets; Flavel House, Eighth and 
Duane streets; and at the Light 
House, 577 14th St. The last place 
is for the special convenience of 
ticket purchasers, for all four 
houses are within easy distance and 
parking is ample. Also foiks will 
have the bonus of touring the Light 
House, a 95-year-old residence 
which has been artfully restored for 
residential-commercial use without 
losing its architectural features. 
Hours are Saturday, Aug. 12, from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and Sunday, Aug. 
13, from 1 to 4 p.m. This is an 
annual event sponsored by the 
Clatsop County Historical Society. 


The beginnings of the Regatta 


This is Regatta week, and here is 
an account of how the festival got 
‘~~ed alinost 100 years ago. 
the 1940s the Astorian- 
wudget carried a weekly column of 
local chitchat written by staff 
member Harold Haynes. (As you 
can deduce, weekly columns are 
not new.) His was called ‘‘Astoria 
Column"’ and was headed by a 
sketch of the column atop Cox- 
comb Hill. In his offering of May 
23, 1940, Haynes carried this story 
as told to him by local attomey 
Frank Spittle. 
. In about 1890, John Rathom and 
his bride came to Astoria where he 
took over the editorial desk of the 
Astorian. Rathom and Spittle 
became good friends, so Spittle 
was ofen quoted in the newspaper. 
In the 1890s, the Astoria 
Athletic Club was the live-wire 
organization of the town, Its 
clubhouse stood on the athletic 
field. at. Smith Polnt where the 
: motor- vehicles office: “is now. 
Everybody in 
anybody belonged. Here it was that 
plans were talked over and *‘what 
if" visions were aired. 


One day Spittle just happened to 
be in the clubhouse talking to 
Frank Gunn, night clerk at the 
O-cident Hotel, and just happened 

y, ‘Well, Frank, what big deal 
o...44 we put over today? Let's have 
some boat races.’’ At that very 
minute, an Astorian reporter just 
happened to stroll up and heard 
"boat races.” ‘Boat racesl'’ he 
said. ‘‘That’s a capital idea. Let’s 
give ‘em a fancy name like regatta 
— that means boat races.” 


THE REPORTER THEN 
hurried back to Rathom, who said, 
“A regatta — that’s just what 
Astoria needs,” and he quoted his 
friend in a front page story. So that 
chance remark went on to become 
today's Regatta and Editor Rathom 
went on to become editor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle and the 
Providence, R.I., Journal and was 
featured in the Saturday Evening 


town who: was - 
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Post as *‘a great American editor.” 

The 1940 Regatta, which took 
place shortly aer Haynes’ column 
appeared, tumed out to be a 
notable one, Press coverage of the 
details of the queen's coronation 
began at least three weeks before 
the event, even describing the 
order of the procession, 


‘Boat races! That's a 


capital idea. Let's give 
‘em a fancy name like 
regatta — that means 
boat races.’ 


For four years the ceremonies 
had been held at Gyro (Warren) 
athletic field. In 1940 they were 
being moved to the OWRE&N dock 
between 15th and 17th streets 
(present location of Englund 
Marine Supply and KVAS radio 
station). A 50-year-old warehouse 
on the dock had been taken over as 
a National Guard Armory and 
community center, 


News reports lauded the Regatta 
committee for moving the corona- 
tion out of the woods to the 
waterfront. ‘‘Por years it has 
offended King Neptune to crawl 
out of the Columbia and attend the 
coronation on Gyro Field as an 
amphibian, which is not a kingly 
state.” 


REGATTA QUEENS IN those 


days were usually college girs 
chosen by the Regatta committee. 
The selection for the 1940 honor 
was Jean Pauling, daughter of 
abstract and insurance man G. C. 
“Curt"’ Pauling. Jean, about to 
become a senior at the University 
of Oregon, chose as her escort her 
classmate Evert McNeeley, who 
came from his home in Portland 
for the week. Her chaperone was 
Betsy Wooten, high school math 
teacher, ‘ahd Tommy Luke; Port- 
land leader and florist, came to 
serve as admiral of the Regatta. 

The Astorian-Budget continued 
to write exuberant accounts of 
plans. ‘‘The Westem Towing 
Company has supplied a large 
barge so the coronation can 
appropriately take place over the 
water. Joe Dyer, marine architect, 
will bulld throne staging on the 
barge ... A row of rear admirals, 
their gold-braided uniforms glit- 
tering under the gay lights, will 
flank each wing of the throne, with 
a fleet of vessels riding the waves 
in the background.” 

The next press story exulted 
over the beauty of the queen’s 
processional, still a week in the 
offing: * .., and finally will 
come Queen Jean radiant in white 
satin with regal cape train of white 
velvet trimmed in blue with pages 
carrying her train. She will be 
served by princesses in full-skirted 
dresses of blue, green, yellow and 
coral marquisette, Bernice 
Franetovich, Jane Spaulding, Myr- 
tle Jensen and Estie Kuivala and 


their escorts.” 


SO MUCH FOR the best-laid 
plans. On the night before the 
coronation, the OWR&N dock 
bumed down to the water while the 
pavilion and the barge and the 
throne went with it. Some said, 
“There can be no Regatta.” But 
the city fathers said, ‘‘There shall 


be no retreat."’ 
Even while the 700-foot wall of 


flames was dwindling to ashes, the 
Regatta commission held an emer- 
gency meeting. For every problem 
they tackled, someone came 
forward with help. Harry Webber, 
Carpenters’ Union agent, offered 
the services of every available 
union member. City Engineer 
George McLean drew up plans for 
1,350-seat bleachers at the foot of 
10th Street for watching river 
events and the coronation was held 
at Gyro Field after all. 

+ Queen Jean Pauling, now Mrs! 
Evert McNeél¢y for 47 yeats, lives 
with her husband on West Irving if 
Astoria. She says she and Princess 
Estie Kuivala Knutsen (she and her 
husband, Gene, live on West 
Niagara) are the only girls of the 
court still in town. Ann Halderman 
McGowan was queen the next 
year, which was the last till after 
World War II. 

Jean McNeeley also recalls that 
Admiral Tommy Luke kept the 
girls supplied with gorgeous 
orchids all week, and ‘‘Oh, what 
fun it was to dance at George 
Amato's Supper Club to the music 
of the famous Jan Garber Big Band 
for all four nights of the festival!” 


Columnist Haynes, writing on 
the success of the ‘‘fire sale 
Regatta” said, "It's remarkable 
how the old town responds when 
it's time to respond. We rise in 
salute to Astoria’s sons who never 
know when they are licked.” 

And so almost 50 years after 
Haynes’ pronouncements, this col- 
umn salutes the many volunteers 
who have successfully organized 
this 1989 Regatta. 


Parks:Astoria’s hidden treasures 


Readers of this column some- 
times ask me, ‘‘How do you decide 
what to write about week after 
week?” My answer is that friends 
oen make suggestions, which I 
ppreciate. Also I run across 
subjects that rouse my curiosity. 
Then I think that if they interest 
me, perhaps they will interest 
others as well. So I decide to do a 
single column on a certain subject, 
but when I start the research, I find 
so much material I want to share 
that the writing expands. This 
happened when I wrote about the 
ferries. That quickly extended into 
four columns, 

Last week we had some sunny 
days, which made me think of 
picnics, so I thought I'd do a 
column on Shively and Tapiola 
parks. To be sure I got my facts 
straight, I made an appointment 
with Fred Lindstrom, parks and 
recreation director, at City Hali, He 
was so affable and helpful that I 
came away with enough ideas and 
information to keep me, supplied 
for several weeks. 


As I scan all the reports, I am ` 


pleasantly surprised to leam how 
expansive our city recreational 
facilities have become. Now I look 
with new appreciation upon the 
variety of areas that Astorians 
enjoy and how attractively they are 
maintained, 

Pint of all, learned that Astorin 
Parks and Recreation Department 
doesn't deal with parks alone. It 
takes care of ten categories of 
recreational locations: five histori- 
cal sites, three community halls, 
six ballfields, two practice fields, 
seven playgrounds, three tennis 
courts, the Youngs Bay boat ramp, 
the Senior Citizen Center, Tapiola 
swimming pool, and the six city 
parks. Even this listing is outdated 
as new projects are now in 
progress. 


SINCE THE PARKS have the 


most general usage, they are the” 


ones we most quickly associate 
with the parks department. The 


r 
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ones I think of first are Shively 
Park over the hill from 16th Street 
on Williamsport Road and Tapiola 
Park on West Marine Drive. But 
there are also the Astoria Column 
Park atop Coxcomb_ Hill, 
Evergreen Pask near Astoria Mid- 
die School, Niagara Park off 
Seventh Street near Peter Pan 


Grocery, and Uniontown Park 
under the bridge pier, 


Jam pleasantly ~; 
"surprised to learn — 
how exXpaiisive our" ' 
city recreational 
facilities have 
become. Now I look 
with new appreciation 
upon the variety of 
areas that Astorians 
enjoy and how 
attractively they are 
maintained. 


Recently Sixth Street Park 
overlooking the river has been 
developed. The Seamen’s Memori- 
al Park is being added, and work 
on the triangle at 33rd Street and 
Leif Erickson Drive is in progress 
and should be completed by 
October. It will be know as East 
Portal Park because it will feature a 


14-foot ` decorative” portal which- 


once welcomed visitors to Astoria, 
but which became obscure when 


the highway was changed. Now the 
park will also feature a lighted 
"Welcome to Astoria’’ sign, col- 
orful plantings and sidewalks 
around the area. 


All these developments are in 
the hands of the Parks and 
Recreation Department, a division 
of Astoria city government. 
Members of tho community make 
up the Parks and Recreation Board, 


: which serves ‘as an advisory body 
to’! the 


city council, the: city 
manager, and the department head. 
Present members of this board are 
Bill Hall, chairman; Willis Van 
Dusen, city commissioner; Louise 
Fulton, Bob Knutsen, Lou 
Marconeri, and Mike Goin. They 
are appointed by the city council. 

The Parks and Recreation De- 
partment is one of seven city 
departments, each with its own 
supervisor responsible to the city 
manager and the city council. 
These include the Police Depart- 
ment with Chief Ron Louie; Fire 
Department, Chief Lane Win- 
termute; the library, director Bruce 
Bemey; Public Works, City Engi- 
neer Robert Nordlander; Human 
Resources, Phyllis Gabel; Finance, 
director John Snyder; Community 
Development, Paul Benoit; and, of 
course, Parks and Recreation, Fred 
Lindstrom. 

Responsibilities for recreational 
Sites and programs were organized 
into -one -department in 
Before that a recreation supervisor 
managed the activities and the 


1973.-- 


public works department did the 
landscaping nand  mnintennnce. 
Lindstrom worked as an assistant 
to his predecessor, Gil Gramson, 
until Gramson resigned in 1975, at 
which time Lindstrom stepped into 
the top post. 


FRED IS THE oldest in the 
Carl and Margaret Lindstrom fami- 
ly of five sons and two daughters, 
Four sons continue to live in 
Astoria: John has Lindstrom’s 
Danish Maid Bakery; Charles and 
Walter are in professional fields. 
Fred graduated from Star of the 
Sea High School in 1965 and from 
the University of Oregon in 1970. 


In the 17 years that Fred 
Lindstrom has been with the parks 
department, he has seen a gradual 
increase in recreational interest and 
participation, so facilities have to 
Increase to meet the demand, Even 
when city budgets cannot be 
stretched any further, private dona- 
tions and volunteer work have 
resulted in useful and attractive 
additions, 


For instance, the Rotary Club 
made a contribution to the 15th 
Street triangle near Hunt's Home 
Fumishings. Hauke's Sentry do- 
nated the land for East Portal Park. 
Merchants and private donors are 
responsible for the model block at 
the end of 10th Street. The 
Seamen's Memorial is being 
funded by civic groups including 
several churches. Tongue Point 
personnel] and many other volun- 
teers have contributed expertise 
and labor to one project after 
another. 

Usage figures in the 1988 annual 
report show that facilities are 
important in the life of the 
community, For instance, in the 
three community halls, Alderbrook 
served 234 events; Shively, 238 
events; and the Yacht Club, 128 
events. — ; 

(The history of Shively Park 
next week) 


Park name 


É 


Last weck's column dealt with 
city parks in general. Then I 
became interested in leaming the 
history of Shively, the oldest park 
of all. Here is some of what I 
found. 

Shiveley’s 12-acre expanse is 
located on the hill where 16th 
Street south of Niagara angles into 
Williamsport Road. John Shively 
died in 1893. In 1898, his son, 
Charles, approached the Astoria 
Progressive Commercial Associa- 
tion (known as the '*Push’’ club). 

He offered to donate five acres 
of the family holdings near the 
reservoir for a park to be named 
for this father, if the city would 
agree to buy seven adjoining acres. 
Terms would be a price of $2,500 
to be paid in 10 annual install- 
ments, interest free. The associa- 
tion quickly accepted the offer, 
paid off the debt in seven years and 
the park was dedicated at the 

{Fourth of July célebration in 1906, 
wrna VJrginian John M. Shively came 
west with the wagon train of 1843, 
his pack horse loaded with his 
surveying instruments, In Nov- 
ember of that year, he came down 
the Columbia River to Astoria 
where James Bimie was still in 
charge of the Hudson Bay trading 
post. Shively, with Gen. John 
Adair, A.E. Wilson and Col. John 
McClure, were the only settlers in 

storia in 1844, 

Shively set about surveying the 
newcomers’ claims and his own 
and platting the townsite. McClure 
claimed the land from present First 
Street to 13th; Shively from 13th to 
32nd and Wilson, later Adair, east 
from 32nd. 


IN 1845, SHIVELY made a trip 
to Washington, D.C., retuming two 
years later with his commission 
from President James K. Polk to 
become the first postmaster of the 
Oregon Territory, which encom- 
passed the present states of Or- 
egon, Washington, Idaho and 
Montana. He established the postal 
„service in his home, now marked 
by a small park on 15th Street 
between Franklin and Exchange. 
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Shively has been described as a 
large man with sandy hair, a 
scraggly beard and a forceful 
personality. Early newspapers 
make frequent mention of his 
involvement in lawsuits. He sued 
James Welch, who built the first 
house in Shively Addition (on the 
comer of 15th and Franklin), over 
.property lines; the suit was settled 
vout of court. His suit against J.H.Q. 
Bowlby pver,, waterfront,; dockage 
went all the way to the Supreme 
Court, which decreed that land 
grants did not include underwater 
ownership. 


Shively Park isa 
precious spot for 
getting close to 
nature and refreshing 
one’s soul. 


He sued Sheriff Barrows for 
collecting $15.17 in taxes on 
property which he claimed did not 
exist; the suit was dismissed. He 
sued Philip Thompson over a 
property transaction. The court 
decided in his favor, ordering 
Thompson to pay one cent in 
settlement and Shively to pay court 
costs of $7. He suet! various 
persons for money owed him, then 
garnished their wages, 

On one occasion the Astoria 
School District sued Shively for 
services he failed to perform, but 
he didn’t appear for the trial. The 
case was dismissed with the county 


clerk writing, ‘‘Defendant, though 
called, cometh not. Defendant to 
pay court costs.” 


IN 1857, SHIVELY’S second 
wife, Susan, sued for a divorce, 
gaining custody of their two boys. 
The judge ordered David Ingalls, 
county commissioner and probate 
judge, to ‘‘divide the family 
furniture, équally and to use} the 
„sheriff. ahd possè to. enforce the 
‘order if. necessary,” then added, 
‘Give Mrs. Shively the family 
melodeon.’’ The couple was re- 
married two years later. 

In 1879, Shively mortgaged his 
property for $1,000; later for an 
additional $1,714. In 1889, many 
of his holdings were sold by the 
chief of police for street assess- 
ments and taxes. Shively spent the 
last five years of his life as an 
invalid in St. Mary's Hospital, 
except for the last two months 
when he was moved to Sophie 
Daggett’s rooming house. 

He died there, age 89, on April 
2, 1893; three months before the 
death of Capt. George Flavel. He 
was buried in Greenwood Ceme- 
tery. Wife Susan died in 1883. 
Their two sons, unmarried, had 
died earlier. Charles, son of the 
first mariage, become superin- 
tendent of Astoria’s schools in 
1888 and moved to Portland later. 

No matter now about John 
Shively’s personal problems. Asto- 
rians honor him for his part in the 
founding of the town and for his 
foresight and fortitude in 
establishing the first post office 


d for local pioneer 


west of the Rockies, thus planting 
Astoria firmly at the head of 
Northwest history. Astorians re- 
member his son, Charles Shively, 
for initiating Shively Park, a 
benefit to ongoing generations. 


BUT WHAT ABOUT Shively 
Park today? I’ve enjoyed pleasant 
events in the hall but had never 
really visited the park area until I 
started thinking about this column. 
So on one recent day, my 
7-year-old grandson and 1 went 
exploring. We discovered that 
Shively Park is a magic place, it 
has dark trees towering into the 
mists, mosses dripping with the 
dew of rain forests, paths spongy 
with fir needles. 

We stood still to take deep 
breaths of the cool air, spicy with 
the fragrance of hemlock and cedar 
and to listen to the silence. Only it 
wasn't really silence at all. We 
became aware of birds, countless 
birds, twittering and chirping high 
above us. We had to laugh for they 
sounded like happy children on 
their treetop playground. 

Shively Hall, located near the 
parking area, has a seating capacity 
of 90 for group meetings, 50 if 
tables are set up. A range and 
refrigerator are on hand and tables 
and chairs are furnished. Reserva- 
tions are made at the parks office 
in City Hall, 325-7275. Two 
covered shelters are available 
without reservation. 

The expanse of the park offers 
an atmosphere of beauty and 
tranquility. Paths and lawns are 
well cared for. The grassy slopes 
are so inviting that Steven had to 
treat himself to a few roll-downs. 
Then as we climbed to the top of a 
knoll we came almost face to face 
with a deer standing motionless. 
“Is it a statue?” Steven whispered. 
Then it twitched its ears and finally 
strolled away. What a bonus to add 
to our adventure! 

Each recreational area tn Astoria 
has its own special use and quality. 
Shively Park is a precious spot for 
getting close to nature and re- 
freshing one’s soul. 


Centennial, bash boosted city 


Shively Park is not only Asto- 
ria’s oldest public park, it is also 
the site of one of the town's most 
memorable events, In 1911 Astoria 

‘ited the nation to celebrate the 


«y 100 years of history. The era. 


began when John Jacob Astor's 
company established a fur trading 


post here, the first American 
settlement west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Since coming to Astoria 25 
years ago, I have heard frequent 
mention of the great centennial 
celebration, but I didn’t realize 
how great it was until I started 
researching the history of Shively 
Park. Then I learned that the park 
on the hill beyond 16th Street was 
the center of centennial ceremo- 
nies, band concerts and the historic 
pageant The Bridge of the Gods. 

Committees headed by Mayor 
H.L. Henderson started making 
preparations far ahead of the 
opening date of Aug. 10, 1911. 
Festivities were to cram a full 
month, and plans had to serve the 
hordes they hoped would come. 
"Because of Astorians,'’ they said, 
“the entire West became a part of 
the nation.’’ Accordingly, no plan 


was too grandiose for consid- 
eration. 
First of all, the centennial 


committee had to raise money. 
They asked the state for $100,000 

i received $50,000. The county 

a2 mill levy. Col. John Jacob 
Astor, descendant of the founder, 
sent $10,000. Groups all over town 
held money-raising events. Cen- 
tennial souvenirs were offered in 
stores and 500 school children 
went out selling tags. 


THEN FACILITIES HAD to 
be provided. The quietude of 
Shively Park was shattered by the 
noise of hammers and saws as 
workers raced agianst time erecting 
the convention hall, an exhibit hall, 
a replica of Fort Astoria, and on 
the south slope of the hill an 
amphitheater to seat 3,500 visitors. 
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A graveled road around the park 
was completed and a Portland auto 
line was hired to transport people 
from depot to docks to lodgings 
and the park. 

Then, of course, the downtown 
needed attention. Gustaf Soderman 
was given the contract to build an 
auditorium on the courthouse 
grounds. More than 12,000 addi- 
tional light bulbs illuminated the 
Streets and decorated the arches 
designed by architect John Wicks. 
Red, white and blue bunting and 
pennants draped the trees. “Huge 
flower displays marked the inter- 
sections. 

Flags were everywhere. A 
massive electric sign atop Cox- 
comb Hill blazed *'1811-1911" 
out over the town. The Asto- 
rian-Budget published a 40-page 
magazine extra. Sunset Magazine 
carried 10 pages of story and 
photos in its August issue, and 
candy man Henry Hoefler helped 
spread the message when he 
developed his famous centennial 
chocolates and marketed them 
nationwide. : 


The accommodations committee 
was hard-pressed to find lodging 
for visitors, famous and otherwise. 
Invitations were sent to the gover- 
nors of the 46 states; 29 accepted. 
Col. Astor first accepted, then sent 
regrets. President William Howard 
Taft was sending an emissary. 
Hotels were soon filled, even with 
cots in the halls. 


PRIVATE HOMES WERE 
opened — at a price. Foard and 
Stokes Hall and Shively and 
McClure school buildings were 


_ outfitted as hostels, while docks 


and the decks of a hundred ships 


“were a possibility if the weather 


was good. It was. As the date drew 
near, the pace accelerated. On the 
last night, nobody slept. 

' The great deadline of Aug. 10 
arrived. Everything was in readi- 
ness — almost. By noon, the 3,500 
seats in the amphitheater were 
filled with spectators eagerly 
awaiting the opening ceremony set 
for 3:30, for at that moment 
President Taf was to push a button 
at the White House to activate a 
gong. Five thousand more visitors 
filled all the grassy area. The air 
was electric with anticipation. 
Finally everybody's watch said 
3:30. No gong! Panicky officials 
shifted in their seats and wondered 
what to do. 


The weather in Washington, 
D.C., was sweltering on that 
Thursday in August. President 
Taft, eager for a long weekend at 
his summer home, boarded his 
special train for Beverly, Mass. A 
few minutes later, he suddenly 
realized he was supposed to press a 
button to open a festival in Astoria, 
Ore., 3,000 miles away. In a furry, 
he ordered the train stopped in 
Baltimore. He rushed into Westem 
Union, which cleared all circuits, 
He pressed a button; then to be 


sure, he pressed it again. 


AND WAY OUT west in 
Shively Park, only five and a half 
minutes late, the crowd heard two 
gongs and ‘‘went into a tumul,” 
Finally Ellery’s Band won silence 
by playing the national anthem, 
and Mayor Henderson declared the 
festival open. Gov. Oswald West 
made the welcoming speech and 
tie thousands fanned out to join 
the festivities. 


For the next 30 days, the town 
feemed with visitors and busticd 
with activities. Eating places 
Stayed open all night. Church and 
civic grups set up food stands and 
sold box lunches. Parades occurred 
most every day with the ` pro- 
cessions forming at 19th and 
Exchange, site of the present 
fairgrounds. Parades were 
specialized, military, historical, 
burlesque, Scandinavian, Indian, 
industrial and children's, Certain 
days paid tribute to the states and 
to Oregon cities. Dramas enacted 
the arrival of Lewis and Clark, 
Astor's party, the wreck of the 
Tonquin, sham battles between 
militia, Indians and pioneers and 
battles of the Civil War. 

There were wrestling matches, 
kile-flying contests, boat races, 
track and field contests, hydro- 
aeroplane flights over land and 
waler, sightseeing trips around the 
county and to the beaches, boat 
excursions to the mouth of the 
river and fireworks and dancing 
every night. 


When it was all over, Astorians 
were ready to collapse, but they 
were happy, for the whole event 
had been an amazing success, And 
perhaps, most amazing of all, when 
committee members revived suffi- 
ciently to. count their cash, they 
declared a surplus of $6,000. Some 
years later the money was used to 
buy Coxcomb Hill and start plans 
for the Astoria Column. 
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Another milestone for society 


The development of Heritage 
Center Museum at 16th and 
Exchange is the most ambitious 
project the Clatsop County Histori- 
cal Society has ever undertaken. 
Now to highlight progress thus far, 
a grand opening is scheduled for 
Saturday, Sept. 16, from 5 to 7 
p.m. 

Everyone is invited to view the 
restoration and the first-time 
showing of paintings by John H. 
Trullingcer, native Astorian 
(1870-1960). For information and 
reservations, phone the museum, 
325-2203, by Tuesday. 

T mention this event for I have a 
sort of matemal pride in the 
historical society. I have watched it 
grow up from a small band of 
volunteers struggling to restore 
Flavel House to a staff of 
professionals carrying on the busi- 
ness of preserving important histor- 
ical sites and artifacts. aes 
. When I came to Astoria as a 


sttanger 25 years ago, I thought the. : ' 


best way to leam the community 
was to join the historical society. (I 
still recommend it.) I went to my 
first meeting with some trepida- 


tion, not knowing what I would 
find. 


WHAT I FOUND were about 
25 folding chairs set up in the 
music room of Flavel House, the 
appropriate number occupied by 12 
middle-aged or elderly women and 
three men. Two women (Ruth 
Maki and Thelma Clark) were 
setting out coffee cups in the 
dining room. 

When the president called on 
May Miller, late mother of Astoria 
dentist Rodney Miller, to read the 
minutes, she said that first the new 
member should introduce herself. I 
did. By the time she finished her 
report interspersed with . many 
asides, I realized that Mrs. Miller 
was not only secretary but a 
reservoir of information, curator of 
artifacts, arranger of showcases, 
duster of furniture and keeper of 
the grounds. 

. She made a plea for new 
members, hoping to increase the 
roster from 267 to 300 by New 


Year’s Day. Surely, she urged, 
moat anyone could afford the $3 
annual dues. She announced with 
pride that in spite of the needy 
condition of the house, tourists 
were fascinated by its history and 
that the number of visitors for the 
current year would surely exceed 
the 3,700 of the previous year, 


: rre ‘What is that 7: 


pi 


gorgeous building? 


Everything about it is 
so right.’ 


I have great respect for those 17 
people and the others who toiled 
with them, for it was their 
dedication and tenacity that 
nurtured the society during its 
tender years. Today the roster lists 
1,300 members; 45,875 visitors 
toured the two museums last year; 
and the workers are just as 
dedicated as those of 25 years ago. 


GROWING PAINS HAVE 
been hard. Back in 1933, Miss 
Patricia Flavel, great- 
granddaughter of Capt. George 
Flavel, deeded the mansion to 
Clatsop County with the hope that 
it might become a museum. The 
1930s were in the midst of the 
Great Depression; no money for 
development. The 1940s were iri 
the midst of World War Il; the 
house was needed for Red Cross 
headquarters and government of- 
fices. Then it stood vacant, plaster 
falling, windows broken, roof 
leaking. Talk of tearing the ‘‘old 


eyesore’’ down spurred the forma- 
tion of a Flavel Memorial Com- 
mittee, 

Under the direction of Judge 
Guy Boyington, the committee 
merged with the historical society, 
which in tum conferred with the 
Clatsop County Court. The solu- 
tion: The Clatsop County Histori- 
cal Society became the manager of 
Flavel House, responsible for its 
care ahd maintenance while the 
county retained ownership. 

With this legal responsibility and 


a $2,000 grant from Louis Sovey, 
former Astorian living i 


Califomia, the historical society 
really came of age. And the work 
began. Members and all the 
recruits they could muster held 
weekly work parties. They swept 
up piles of plaster, pushed 
wheelbarrows of trash, cleaned the 
grounds and planted flowers. 
Restoration has continued 
through the years, and as with any 
large house, more is continuously 
needed, but every effort has gained 
improvement. Today  Astoria’s 
Flavel mansion is one of the 


showplaces of Oregon. 


NOW THE HISTORICAL 
society celebrates another mile- 
stone. The last eight years have 
encompassed the purchase and 
restoration of the old city hall. It is 
a stately neo-classical building 
which served as USO headquarters, 


then housed the Columbia River ' 


Maritime Museum until it moved 
to its new building. By 1981 the 
society had grown to the stature of 
having a full-time director needing 


administrative space. Flavel House 
overflowed with donated artifacts 
which obscured its beauty as a 
Victorian home. Director Gloria 
Richards explored the purchase of 
the former city hall. Roger Tetlow, 
then editor of the society's 
quarterly, Cumtux, editorialized on 
its desirability. But money? 


In the “next few years, Dr. 
Stephen Recken, succeeding 
director, wrote successful grant 


applications. Money along with 
donated materials and labor came 
from generous contributors and 
special events, The society took a 
great step in growing up when in 
1985 business manager Darlene 
Felkins wrote a check for $140,000 
for the complete purchase of the 
building. 

Now in 1989, the public is 
invited to view the structure and 
the progress of its restoration. It's a 
credit to the whole community. I 
was driving by it recently when my 
out-of-town guest leaned forward 
for a better look. ‘‘What is that 
gorgeous building?’ she asked. 


“Everything about it is so right.” 
Current Director John Cooper 


spoke for all the other day when he 
said, ‘*We take pride in the success 
of the Heritage Museum project. It 
has been a team effort which 
would have been impossible 
without the help of many people."’ 


THE PURPOSE OF the histor- 
ical society is to mark and preserve 
significant sites. Through the years 
members and friends have saved 
Flavel House from demolition, 
saved Fort Astoria from becoming 
a parking lot, initiated the place- 
ment of the burial canoe at Astoria 
Column, supported the locating of 
the Ranald McDonald memorial at 
Fort Astoria. 

Now they celebrate the progress 
of the biggest monetary undertak- 
ing of all, the development of the 
Heritage Museum building. No 
wonder they are marking the event 
by the show of paintings by one of 
Astoria’s own, the internationally 
recognized artist John H. Trull- 
inger. What an event for the entire 
community, 


Nurses Share memory of school 


For nearly 40 years, a highly- 
rated school of nursing was a part 
of the early St. Mary’s Hospital 
located on i5th Street between 
Duane and Exchange streets. Last 
month, Aug. 25, graduates of that 
early school met at the Astoria 
Golf & Country Club for a reunion 
luncheon, Many memories were 
shared as these alumnae recalled 
the events of their student days. 

On April 18, 1909, St. Mary’s 
Hospital opened its school of 
nursing. The last class graduated in 
1948. During the intervening years, 
220 young women completed their 
training. Of this number, 56 
attended the reunion, 

The nursing school was a vital 
pat of St. Mary's 90 years of 
service to the lower Columbia 
community, Nurses were scarce in 
those days here at the edge of the 
continent. Sisters of Charity of 
Providence carried the load for the 
hospital's first 30 years. Then to 
fill a growing need, they 
established the school of nursing. 

A hospital in Astoria was the 
inspiration of the Rev. Leopold 
Dieleman, energetic pastor of St. 
Mary Star of the Sea Catholic 
Church. Early in 1880, he traveled 
up the river to Vancouver, Wash., 
where the sisters had started St. 
Joseph's Hospital 23 years earlier. 
Father Dieleman appealed to their 
“ense of mission and mercy by 

ling them how greatly the rough 
seaport town of Astoria needed 
their medical care and kindly 
influence. In short, Astoria needed 
a Christian hospital. The sisters 
accepted the challenge. In July two 
visited Astoria and began the 
search for a suitable location. 


GEORGE W. HUME, a 
member of the family famous for 
establishing the first salmon can- 
nery on the Columbia, owned the 
Arrigoni Hotel located on the block 
between Duane and Exchange at 
Sth, the site of the present 
Owens-Adair retirement home. It 
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was an imposing structure with 
three floors and arches framing the 
porches and balconies. Hume had 
been offering the place for sale at 
$6,500. When he leamed the sisters 
were interested, he reduced the 
price to $5,500. 

Mother Joseph came from 
Vancouver to take charge of 
converting the hotel into a hospital. 
Soon three other sisters came to 
assist. Before remodeling was 
complete, the facility received its 
first patient, a poor man without 
funds who died in the arms of one 
of the sisters. In their daily journal 
they wrote that he was a gifl from 
Divine Providence, proof that they 
were needed to serve mankind. 
Another early patient was an 
Indian and later his two-year-old 
daughter. Both died. The journal 
keeper also recorded the admission 
of another early patient, ‘' ... a 
lady of notorious nature who had 
lost her reason." The writer later 
thankfully reported that the lady 
had recovered and moved to 
another city to begin a more 
respectable career. 

The first Mass in the hospital 
chapel was celebrated on Nov, 19, 
1880. At its close, an offering of 
$250 was received to help with 
payments on property and equip- 
ment. Paying the bills was always 
a problem for the sisters, who did 
much charity service. Each year 
they went out among townspeople 
and fishermen on the docks asking 


for funds. Since people were glad 
to have the hospital, they re- 
sponded willingly. 


BY 1895, THE original 25-bed 
facility was overcrowded, so an 
annex was built. This provided 
space for 40 more patients. By 
1905, this too was inadequate, so a 
four-story frame building, 45 by 
124 feet with a wing 70 by 25 feet, 
was constructed at a cost of 
$50,000. This furnished quarters 
for the establishment of the nursing 
school, It was just 13 years Inter 
that the Great Fire of 1922 almost 
destroyed the building. It ‘‘was 
saved from destruction after cat- 
ching fire several times by the 
hardest kind of work by firemen 
and the fervent prayers of the 
sisters.” Windows were broken, 
plaster fell, and much valuable 
equipment was damaged. Fifty-five 
patients were evacuated to the high 
school at the top of 16th Street and 
to private homes. 

In 1931, a new annex was built 
with 21 sisters serving on the staff. 
This four-story brick structure is 
the one which was remodeled in 
1980 to become the Owens-Adair, 
and the 1905 portion was razed to 
make way for the present parking 
lot. During excavation for the brick 
Structure, workmen unearthed a 
row of upright charred logs which 
were determined to be the remains 
of the stockade of Fort Astoria 
built in 1811 by Astor's fur traders. 


This exciting discovery made 
possible the identification of the 
exact location of the beginning of 
Astoria. 


DURING ALL THESE years 
the school was training highly 
qualified nurses, many of whom 
went on to distinguished pro- 
fessional careers. During World 
War Il, the institution made a 
worthy contribution by preparing 
cadet nurses to serve at military 
posts or to replace those who were 
leaving for war service. St. Mary's 
school was one of ti nursing 
schools in Oregon approved for 
enlistment in the U.S. Nurses’ 
Corps. Fifty-four of its graduates 
went into military assignments, 
several becoming officers, 

It was from this historical 
background that St. Mary's 
alumnae got together last month to 
recall old times. Ruth Carlson 
Gustafson, class of 1924, was the 
earliest graduate in attendance. 
Five members of the last class 


(1948) were present: Angela 
McGovern Ficken, Ardith Polk 
Filliger, and Frankye Dean 


Thompson, all of Astoria; Dolores 
Robinson Fry came from Portland 
and Dorothy Shuey Haines from 
Lake Tahoe, Calif. 

The event was headed by alums 
Viola Anderson Abrahamson, class 
of ’39, Mary ‘‘Mebs’’ Boyington 
Ausnehmer, '42, Carol Jones 
Lewis, '44, and Thompson. Pre- 
vious reunions have been held in 
1960 and 1984. The next one is 
planned for 1991. 


St. Mary's School of Nursing 
was closed in 1948 when nursing 
education was being centralized in 
State colleges and teaching hospi- 
tals under the supervision of the 
state Board of Health. So now the 
old St. Mary’s school remains alive 
only in the memories and 
friendships of its alumnae and in 
the grateful recollections of the 
thousands of patients they served. 


Largest pole finally finds a home 


In a recent column about Asto- 
ria's great 1911 centennial celebra- 
tion, some of the ups and downs of 
the almost overwhelming prepara- 
‘ons were noted. One ‘‘down’’ 
acident deserves more attention. 
Former Astorian Charles Haddix 
sent me a copy Of a feature story 
about the flagpole, written by local 
author Roger Tetlow for The Daily 
Astorian in 1981. Both deserve 
credit for some of my information. 
Early copies of the Astorian- 
Budget in Astoria's public library 
get credit for the rest. 

Back in 1911, Astorians were 
preparing to observe the first 100 
years of the town’s history. The 
centennial was to be a party for the 
whole nation with national digni- 
taries in attendance. Naturally 
everything must be the biggest and 
best, including the tallest flagpole 


ever seen. It would be the 
crowning touch to the elaborate 
preparations at Shively Park. 


Tall flagpoles were not hard to 
come by in 1911, for mammoth fir 
trees grew all over Clatsop County. 
George Fulton, grandfather of the 
present Astoria attomey of the 
same name, was in charge of the 
flagpole committee. He and other 
members found just the right tree 
out in Blind Slough near the 
Brownsmead bridge. Whitney 
Logging Co. donated the tree, 
‘rimmed and debarked it. When 

2y got through they had produced 
a 219-foot flagpole, three feet wide 
at the butt, weighing about 18 tons. 
A Callender Company tug pulled it 
down the river and into Youngs 
Bay. From there it was dragged up 
the steep south slope of Shively 
Park where a hole 20 feet deep had 
been dug. 

Tetlow’s story describes the 
procedure. ‘‘A large log was 
placed under the pole’s center. Guy 
wires were attached, then hooked 
to nearby trees and stumps. Two 
donkey engines were placed in 
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position and hooked with cables to 
the pole.” 

A 100-pound pulley was at- 
tached to help raise the flag. Of 
course, the flag was big, too, 25 by 
50 feet, donated by Phil Metchan 
of the Imperial Hotel in Portland 
who had asked for the honor of 
providing it. The newspaper of the 
day followed the action step by 
step. ‘‘The pole for the flag, it 
declared, ‘‘is the longest single 
atick known, It ja yollow fir and 
has no defect.” The story went on 
to say that the next highest pole 
was Seattle’s 195-foot timber and 
in third place was the 185-foot pole 
at Portland's Forestry Building. 


THEN CAME TIME ‘for the 
raising. Eager people climbed the 
hill to Shively Park to share the 
great moment. All operators were 
in their places; all engines ready; 
the signal was given. The wires 
tightened; the huge butt swung 
toward the hole; the top gingerly 
rose to a near-perpendicular stance. 
Then — a guy wire slipped from 
its stump. The pole thundered to 
the ground, breaking into seven 
Pieces. 

A second pole was brought from 
Blind Slough in a hurry, for the 
festival was due to start the next 
week. This time the news exulted, 
“This stick is much finer than the 
one that broke, being 250 feet in 


length. The committee does not 
expect any trouble in raising this 
pole as a larger force of men will 
be employed and the experience 
gained in the first attempt will be 
of greatest value.” 

Alas! This pole was too big. The 
workers couldn't get it out of the 
bay. ‘Two woven wire cables 
attached to the two powerful 
donkey engines snapped like twine. 
Any further effort to raise a notable 
pols would delay the opening of 
the centennial grounds.’’ So the 
world’s largest flagpole lay in 
Youngs Bay for three years. 


IN 1914 WHEN plans for the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition in San 
Francisco were in progress, a call 
came to Oregon to prepare a state 
exhibit. Astoria officials quickly 
offered the flagpole, declaring it to 
be the perfect landmark for the 
Oregon building. So they placed 
the pole on top of one of Simon 
Benson’s log rafts, where it rode 
the waves to San Francisco while 
Astorians patted -themselves on 
their respective backs for their 
ingenuity and generosity. Once in 
place, the pole carried a large brass 
plate identifying it as a ‘‘gift from 
the citizens of Astoria.” Halfway 
through the fair, the plate was 
stolen. 

But that was not the last of the 
famous flagpole: As the exposition 


closed in November 1915, fair 
officials wondered what to do with 
the giant timber which had been a 
big ‘‘white elephant'’ at every 
Stage of its travels. Since many 
items of the fair were being 
donated to charities, a delegation 
from San Francisco waited upon 
Astoria officials as the original 
owners, asking if they could have 
the pole to display the flag in some 
schoolyard. They assured the 
commissioners they anticipated no 
trouble in moving it to where they 
wanted it to go and they accepted 
(he valuable gift, graciously 
bestowed, with suitable ceremony 
and gratitude. 

When the delegates returned to 
San Francisco, they considered 
moving the pole to the Tower of 
Jewels to be kept as part of a 
permanent exhibit. But whatever 
move they chose was delayed for 
reasons unreported. At any rate the 
migrant pole lay on a sandy beach 


on San Francisco Bay until one 
night at high tide, it floated out the 


Golden Gate and headed for 
Oregon. A fisherman caught it, 
hauled it back and sent Astoria a 
salvage bill. Astoria said it 
belonged to the expositon, which 
finally paid the bill. When exposi- 
tion officials tried to move it to the 
Tower of Jewels, they found the 
cost would exceed $5,000. (By this 
time they must have felt like 
sawing the thing into a thousand 
pieces, but didn’t dare.) 


At last, weary officials decided 
to move it back to where it had 
originally towered over the Oregon 
exhibit. At a cost of $3,400, they 
replanted it in a well of reinforced 
concrete where they declared it 
would stay forever. 

eek 

I wonder if any readers know if 
the wayfaring flagpole has actually 
remained in that one spot for -the 
intervening 75 years. 


Lapiola 

As the summer program of the 
Astoria Parks and Recreation De- 
partment winds down, a clear 

“sture emerges as to its im- 

ance in the community, Nearly 
all activities are planned and 
supervised by the parks staff 
headed by Fred Lindstrom. How- 
ever, some are the work of other 
groups with the department pro- 
viding and maintaining the facili- 
ties, 

Summer activities for people of 
all ages took place at numerous 
sites in town, six ballfields, 10 
parks and playgrounds, and two 
practice fields. Players kept three 
tennis courts busy. Gymnastics, 
(rack and field, and baseball all had 
their enthusiasts. Year-round 
participation at the Senior Center 
increases every year. In 1988, 
26,000 signatures éntered the at- 
tendance book. 


These activities are only a few 
examples of Astorla's recreational 


opportunities. As I scanned the 
report sheets, the name of Tapiola 
Park appeared most frequently, 
both in playground programs and 
in the use of the swimming pool, 
the only such facility in town. 
Lindstrom told me that figures 
compiled just this week showed 
this summer's attendance went 
over the 29,000 mark. 


"HEN I REALIZED what a 
vvun Tapiola is to Astoria, I began 
to wonder how it got started and 
how it got its name. I discovered 
that plans for a park in west 
Astoria began as early as 1927 and 
that when development lagged, the 
vision and generosity of one 
Finnish immigrant, Charlés Niemi, 
pushed the facility toward comple- 
tion. 

At the beginning, the Finnish 
community in west Astoria had 
established an athletic field where 
the present playfields are located. 
They held competitive sports 
which drew contestants from as far 
as San Francisco. They enjoyed 
large picnics there with great pots 
of salmon stew and stacks of 
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homemade bread. 

Adjacent areas were already laid 
out into streets, Denver, Glasgow 
and .Erie. The wooded portion 
contained enticing paths and small 
Streams with foot bridges. Sylvia 
Mattson, local Finnish historian, 
recalls that children peopled the 
forest with fairies and trolls in a 
magic kingdom. 
SEE 


Tapiola means place 
of or realm of Tapio, 
god of the forest, the 
hero of the great 
Finnish epic 
‘Kalevala.’ 


North of the present park, Olaf 
Erickson established greenhouses 
and an arboretum in 1889. Charles 
Erickson and family members 
continued to carry on the business 
as it supplied stock for Erickson 
Flower Shop located on Bond 
Street in 1910 and at its present 
location on Commercial since 
1938. The civic-minded Ericksons 
donated hundreds of rare trees to 
Shively Park and other places in 
the city. 


THE ARBORETUM IS long 
gone, but 
Ericksons' exotic trees and shrubs 
still grow in the yards of the homes 
that have been built on the original 
Sile of Tapiola Park. In the 1950s 
about half the park was given over 


surely some of the - 


to the building of the present high 
school, leaving Tapiola with its 
present area of 13 acres. 

In 1927 when west Astorians 
became serious about tuming their 
athletic field into a city park, a 
parcel of county-owned land was 


deeded to the city, and other 
county and city-owned portions 
were swapped. The American 


Legion joined the effort, and work 
parties helped clear rugged sec- 
tions. 

In 1938 the city obtained a 
$5,000 WPA grant which financed 
grading and drainage. School chil- 
dren sold buttons, and public 
events were held to raise money, 
but there was never enough. 
However, the new park necded a 
name, Knights of the Kaleva 
Finnish Lodge appealed to the city 
council to approve their suggestion 
of Tapiola. 


SYLVIA MATTSON TELLS 
me that ‘‘Ja,"’ a frequent ending for 
Finnish names, means ‘‘place of.” 
Hence Tapiola means place of or 
reaim of Tapio, god of the forest, 
the hero of the great Finnish epic 
*“Kalevala."’ Some people joked 
that Tapiola sounded like tapioca, 
but on Aug. 21, 1939, the council 
approved the name and voted $400 
to seed the grounds. i 

Then ` development ~-vittually 
halted until Charles Niemi began to 
push for a swimming pool. He 
pledged to donate funds on two 
conditions, that the park always 
carry the Finnish name and that 


fees would be kept so low that no 
one would be excluded. 

Charles Niemi came from 
Finland at age 12. Eventually he 
became the operator of Astoria’s 
famous Louvre restaurant and 
saloon at Seventh and Astor 
Streets. When Prohibition came 
along, he moved to Seaside where 
he managed the Bungalow Dance 
Hall, becoming known as a leader 
in the amusement field along the 
coast. 

When Niemi, age 65, died on 
Jan. 9, 1942, his will contained a 
bequest for the ‘‘maintenance and 
improvement of Tapiola Park.” 
The amount was related to the sale 
of property, chiefly the Elliott 
Hotel on 12th Street between 
Duane and Commercial, Executors 
were Archie Riekkola, Albert 
Erickson, and Judge Guy 
Boyington. Upon final settlement 
they tumed over to the city 
Niemi’s gift of $25,230.15. Two 
ballfields in the park honor Charles 
Niemi by being named Niemi I and 
Niemi H. 


SOME TIME AGO, the 
Thompson brothers of Astoria 
Granite Works, who had actively. 
supported the development of 
Tapiola Park, prepared a report. In 
it they stated, “On July 26, 1942, 
Tapiola pool was opened in cloudy 
weather and unheated water with 
about 100 people enjoying its first 
use. Charges were 15 cents for 
adults and 5 cents for children.” 


Thus Tapiola Park, like most 
successful community projects, is 
the result of the work and 
dedication of many people so that 
many people might have enjoy- 
ment. In October 1984 the 
Thompson brothers set a granite 
stone near the middle of the 
grounds giving some details of the 
history of the park ending with the 
inscription, ‘This monument was 
erected in 1984 by the Finnish 
Community to honor the many 
citizens whose efforts made this 
park possible.” 


Smorgasbord goes by wayside 


My mother was a fine cook. She 
-was also an ardent member of the 
Methodist Church. Whatever 
mother did, she did in superlatives. 
Her bread was the lightest, her 
pressed chicken loaf the firmest 
and her lemon pies had the highest 
meringue. 

She wanted her dishes to look 
just like those pictured in the 
Woman’s Home Companion. It's 
no wonder she was always being 
asked to prepare her specialties for 
church suppers and food sales, and 
she always cheerfully responded. 

Mother's other intense drive was 
pride in her home and family. Her 
house was immaculate, and she 
wanted her small daughter (me) to 
look just like the little girls 
pictured in Sears Roebuck’s 
catalog. My earliest memory of 
Methodist food recalls an occasion 
when these two ambitions con- 
verged. 


I was nearly 4. Mother had’ 


worked all day doing chores on our 
Kansas farm and trying to get 
ready for a church social that 
evening. She starched and ironed 
my white dress with the pink sash. 
She baked three thick pumpkin 
pies in her largest pans and set 
them in readiness on the kitchen 
table. 

These and other pastries were to 
be auctioned to help pay the 
preacher’s uncertain stipend. She 
viewed them proudly hoping they 
might bring at least 25 cents each. 
Then giving me one last appraising 
look, she hurried upstairs where 
my father was changing his 
clothes, 

When they came down a few 
minutes later, she was aghast to 
find the centers of all three pies 
scooped out, pie filling on my face 
and down the front of my dress. I 
held up pumpkiny fingers and 
proudly announced, “I got my 
thupper all by mythelf.’" My father 
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` laughed, but Mother cried and I 


didn't see why. 


YEARS LATER WHEN we 
moved from the farm to town so I 
could go to high school, Mother 
was in her element — so many 
women’s meetings and baked food 
sales! Mother's pies and cakes 
helped buy curtains for the 
Parsonage and send missionaries to 
darkest Africa. For me Methodism 
and food just naturally went 
together. 

All during those years Methodist 
women in far-off Astoria, Ore., 
were doing the same thing. Re- 
cently I saw this item in a Moming 
Astorian of 1904, “After the 
Regatta parade tomorrow go to 


: AOUW Hall, 9th Street between 


Duane and Exchange,. for lunch 
served by the Ladies Aid. De- 
licious salads, hot baked beans, 
meat sandwiches and toothsome 
pies will be served with the famous 
coffee for which Methodist ladies 
are noted. Cost 35 cents.” 

In 1955 Astoria Methodists, both 
men and women, started in a big 
way to tum meals into money. 
They needed funds to repair their 
building at lith and Franklin. 
Accordingly they prepared a 
smorgasbord, a buffet meal 
featuring ` Scandinavian foods. 
Chairmen were the pastor, Orval 


Whitman, and his wife, Ruth, and 
Mrs. Charles (Ami) Johnson. 
Church people worked for days in 
advance, donated half the food and 
paid for their own dinners. 


The publicity promised a stunn- 
ing variety. ‘‘You can help 
yourself to a large array of 
mouth-watering foods, delicious 
slices of baked ham, hot Swedish 
meatballs, scalloped potatoes, hot 
Swedish baked beans, platters of 
various fish, potato salad, cole 
slaw, molded salad, deviled eggs, 
all kinds of green sticks, ‘cheese, 
pickles, jellies; you may have 
second and third helpings if you 
wish.” 

Methodists served 1,000 people 
that night at $1.50 per plate. The 
only complaint came from a lady 
who lamented that there was too 
little decorative parsley on the fish 
platters. Dozens of people were 
involved in the event from advance 
ticket sales to washing the dishes 
and cleaning up for days af- 
terwards. Then they felt like 
collapsing. The profit of $850 
created the present social hall by 
reinforcing the foundation, raising 
the floor, lowering the ceiling and 
painting. 


FOR 34 YEARS Astoria Meth- 
odists have repeated this routine. 


But this year they are saying, ‘‘Not 
again. We're tired.’ So for the first 
October since 1955, there will be 
no Methodist smorgasbord and the 
sociability it provided. 


The ending of a pleasant tradi- 
tion is sobering. The reasons are 
sobering too. For one thing 
workers are getting older, 34 years 
older. Some have fabored every 
year or omitted only a few. These 
include folks like George and 
Helen Gunn, Roy and Eloise Boldt, 
Howard and Jenia Jenkins, Howard 
and Mary Lovwvold, Bill and Edna 
Leonard, Fred and Marjorie Lit- 
tlejohn, Harold and Deana Hatley, 
Ruth Maki, Dot Dunagan, Viola 
Sheets and June Leback. The list 
goes on and on. Then too 
attendance has dropped and even 
though ticket prices rose to $5 
profits dropped too. 

So this year Methodists won't be 
peeling bushels of potatoes and 
rolling thousands of meatballs. But 
what about money? A plan has 
been offered — to have a silent 
smorgasbord, for which all will 
give the cash amount equal to that 
which they were accustomed to 
donate in food and ticket 
purchases, Of course, the idea of 
giving money is not new. We 
along with other churches do it all 
the time, but many, others meet 
their needs without money-raising 
events. I don’t know how Method- 
ists got to be the ‘‘eatingest’’ 
church. 


Now for this year — no work, 
no worry — but no food? I have a 
feeling that when the time comes 
to give our money, we women, like 
my mother, will bustle around 
happily baking beans and apple 
pies to celebrate with a church 
supper. After all, sharing food and 
eating together is one of the joys of 
living. 


ixiver crossings b 


Crossing the Columbia River at 
its widest stretch has provided a 
challenge to the venturesome and 
skillful since the beginning of local 
history. Saturday’s Great Columbia 
Crossing is the modem example of 
such derring-do. 

In 1811 when John Jacob 
Astor's men set up a gmail trading 
post and called it Astoria, they 
were amazed at the skill with 
which Chief Comcomly and others 
of the Chinook nation maneuvered 
their light canoes across the river 
and back again. Later came the 50 
years of ferry crossings which 
challenged the ingenuity of brave 
captains as they coped with 
shifting sandbars and the tuming of 
the tides. 


Just as courageous and skillful 


were a few individuals who in the 
1930s accepted the challenge of the 
river by swimming the 44-mile 
stretch from Megler on the north 
‘bank: to Astoria ‘on ‘the’ south. The 
tformance was first set up as a 
eature of the 1934 Regatta when 
two well-known swimmers were 
‘invited to demonstrate their skill, 
Wallace Hug and Jim Teed were 
. lifeguards at Seaside. They had 
claimed attention by swimming the 
seven miles from Seaside to 


Tillamook Rock. Their transriver 
demonstration won so much ap- 


proval that in 1935 the event was 
nublicized as a race called the 

ans-Columbia amateur marathon 
swim. 


JIM REED, FROM Salem 
High School, a demonstration 
swimmer from the previous year, 
entered as a contestant, winning 
with an amazing time of 2 hours 
and 35 minutes. In second place 
was Fred Rossiter of Portland. 
Third place winner was history- 


making Laura Couch of Chinook, . 


Wash. At age 16, she was the first 


woman known to have swum the- 


Columbia at this width. Currents 
carried Laura farther upstream, so 
in her time of 3 hours and 55 
minutes, officials estimated she 
had actually traversed about 11 


miles. In 1984 Laura Couch. 
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Kennedy, living in Paradise, Calif., 
wrote the story of her famous swim 
for the autumn issue of Cumtux, 
the Clatsop County Historical 
Society quarterly. 

The next year, 1936, stands out 
in Regatta history for the marathon 
meet was won by one of Astoria's 
own, Tomatsu Hayashi, son of a 
Japanese-American : family, promil- 

„hent in town. Tom had „won 
‘acclaim with his athletic prowess at 
Astoria High School. In fact, three 
years earlier, 1933, his picture was 
in the paper with other star athletes 
listed as ‘‘A'’ Club members 
graduating that year, Delbert Bjork, 
Edward Elving, Ering Orwick, 
Amold Curtis, Robert Ek, Elmer 


Koskela, Clifford Utter, Billy 
Foster and John Wilson. 


the 10, including Tom, had gone 
on to the University of Oregon. 


TOM, A LIFEGUARD at 
Seaside in the summer of '36, had 
been in the news because in the 
last month he had made a daring 
rescue of two swimmers in trouble 
‘far beyond the breakers. Now 
people were making bets on the 
time it would take for Tom 
Hayashi to make the big swim, 
Some were saying that if Jim Reed 
entered, Hayashi could beat him. 
But Jim didn’t enter. He had joined 
the U.S. Air Corps, 


Time for the race arrived. 
Crowds lined the river banks for 
blocks, each spectator hoping he 
would be nearest the finish point. 
Participants at the most favorable 


ven of 


tide condition dove into the water 
at Megler after 9 am. Each 
contestant was accompanied by a 
rowboat with its oarsman and a 
lifeguard. Elmer Koskela had ‘been 
Tom's oarsman on earlier oc- 
casions, Today the oarsman was 
Astoria attomey Bob Anderson. 


: The Astoria Yacht, Club provided, 
Í the flagship for the event, with 


officials and a doctor on board. ` 
The Astorian-Budget carried the 
Story the next moming under the 


front page headline, ‘‘Tom 
Hayashi Wins Out. in River 
Swim.” The . story continued: 


*‘First thrill of the Friday moming 
Regatta program came when Tom 
Hayashi, former Astoria High 
athlete and U of Q miutin, 
emerged from the chilly waters of 
the Columbia as -winner of the 
grueling trans-Columbia marathon 
swim. It required 3 hours and 7 
minutes for Hayashi to cover the 
4% miles between the starting 
point at Megler on the north shore 
and the finish above the SP&S 
depot at Astoria. 


“WHEN ASKED ABOUT the 
swim, Tom said, ‘I'm fine. I'm 
tired but mighty proud.’ To Tom 
will go a beautiful trophy awarded 
annually by the Astorian-Budget to 
the marathon winner.’ Officials 
figured that Tom, had traversed 7 
miles in the swim. 

Jim Reed and Tom Hayashi had 
notable careers at U of Ò. As 
members of the swim team there, 
they brought national fame to their 
school when they were named 


efore bridge 


All-American swimmers. After 
graduation, Reed became an Air 
Force pilot and Hayashi retumed to 
Astoria, 

Then came Dec. 7, 1941, and 
Pearl Harbor. The United States 
went into a frenzy of military 
activity. First Li. James Reed, 
Army Air Corps flier, died when 
he bailed out from his disabled 
plane and his parachute failed. 
Officials deduced that in trying to 
land the plane, Reed had stayed in 
too long. i 


And what about Tomatsu 
Hayashi? His boyhood friend and 
longtime neighbor, Elmer Koskela, 
has kept in touch. Koskela, for 
years operator of Union Steam 
Baths on West Marine Drive nnd 
best man at Tom's wedding, tells 
that in early 1942. Tom was 


„working his way up in Columbia 


River Packers Association and had 
a nice home on Commercial Street 
west of the post office. 


THEN CAME THE wartime 
order that all residents of Japanese 
descent must be evacuated from 
the west coast. With little time to 
prepare, the Hayashi family with 


others left their home and 
possessions for an internment camp 


first in Idaho, then at Tule Lake, 
Calif. 

Eventually they settled in 
Chicago, where they developed a 
small grocery store into a chain of 
four. Now retired, they have on 
some occasions retumed to visit 
the Koskelas, the Robert An- 
dersons and other friends, Their 
three children, all college gradu- 
ates, are well-known in their 
various professions. 


Now when the Great Columbia 
Crossing takes place Saturday, 
hundreds of runners will be facing 
the age-old challenge of crossing 
the great river. While their grueling 
run may not present the early 
dangers, it is still a test of courage 
and endurance akin to that so 
bravely met by Jim Reed and Tom 
Hayashi 50 years ago. 


insights discovered in old letters 


Attomey Robert ‘‘Bob’’ An- 
derson, now retired, has been an 
Astoria lawyer ever since he 
graduated fom University of Or- 
egon law school in 1937, a period 
of 50 years. Before that, his father, 
Alfred A. Anderson (1883-1955) 
was an Astoria attomey for almost 
the same length of time. 

Recently Bob’s wife, Jean, my 
longtime friend, brought me a bag 
containing about 100 letters written 
to Alfred by his sisters when he 
was a student at the University of 
Oregon from 1902 to 1906. As I 
read I realized that such first- 
person accounts of daily hap- 
penings is the stuff that history is 
made of, so I asked Bob and Jean 

-if I might use portions of the letters 
in a column, which is tuming out 
..to be three columns — so much 


` materiall 
To set the stage for your 
reading: Anna Sophia Harpet, 


grandmother of Bob Anderson and 
his brother, Fred, of Surf Pines, 
was bom in Finland in 1862. In 
1882, she married Alfred Andrew 
Anderson. They migrated to Asto- 
ria where their three children were 
' bom. After Alfred’s early death, 
Anna married his brother, Matt. 
They had six children, three of 
whom died at an early age. The 
family home was in Uppertown off 
Marine Drive at 29th. The house, 
still in use, has had the second 
tory removed. 


NOW VISUALIZE THIS 
Finnish family in 1902: Anna and 
Matt with their six children, three 
from Anna’s first marriage. Alfred, 
19, has left for the university. He is 
the recipient of the letters and later 
became Bob and Fred Anderson's 
father. Linda, 17, and Ella (Ellen), 
13, wrote most of the letters, which 
were largely repititious and filled 
with trivialities. (I have written 
weekly letters for years to family 
members away from home, and 
they are mostly repetitious and 
filled with trivialites.) I have 
excerpted items from some of these 
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letters which give insights to life in 


those long-ago years and to the: 


nature of younger sisters writing to 
their only brother who is away at 
the university, 

Sept. 18, 1902 — from Linda, 
age 17, probably the first letter to 
her brother after he had Jeft for the 
university: Dear Bro, We received 
your letter today. We are all well 
and hope you are the same. Pa told 
me to write you right away and tell 
you that your board is too high. If 
you need some books send for 
them here and don’t buy new 
ones ... 


‘You stop taking girls 
to the theater and 
monkeying around . 
with them.’ 


Sept. 19, 1902 — from Ella, age 
13; Dear Alfred, Our school does 
not start till next week. Mr. Jones 
and wife got drunk last week and 
they burnt two of their baby's toes 
off. Police are watching our street. 
The health officer told the police to 
arrest any parents of the kids that 
tun on the street. Olga Anderson, 
your friend, is a maid at young 
Flavel's house. Mrs. McCormick 
has taken the job to clean the 
courthouse. She will get $20 a 
month. 


SEPT. 25, 1902 — (Linda): We 
received your letter today. Pa says 
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buy a small satchel or valise, be 
sure it’s a cheap one, and bring 
your clothes that need patching 
when you come home, and when 
you come home, don't stay in 
Portland, come straight home. 

Oct. 3, 1902 — (Linda): We will 
send you the dictionary and this 
week's papers. Pa doesn't care any 
more if your board does cost $13 a 
month. 

Oct. 9, 1902 — (Linda): Ella is 


- going to write to you about Fannie, 


but don’t believe a word she says. 
Ella slapped Fannie on the nose 
and eye yesterday. I’m taking 
lessons on the parlor organ. When 
you write, write on botli sides of 
your paper. You must not waste 
aper. 
j Oct. 21, 1902 — (Linda): It is 
raining hard. We washed clothes 
yesterday. They are still in the 
water in the cellar. It doesn’t look 


‘like we can get them dry all week. 


Etta and Heiki got married last 
week. It was a great surprise to 
everybody after they had such a 
big quarrel. And you stop taking 
girls to the theater and monkeying 
around with them. 


Nov. 6, 1902 — (Linda): Pa says 
you can go. to Corvallis. Don’t 
write anything to Aster that you 
don't want everybody to know 
because he leaves your letters lying 
around and his sister shows them 
to the girls and they tell Pa. Write 
for some more money before yours 
is all gone. Don’t put it off dll you 


are broke. 


NOV. 18, 1902 — (Linda): 


‘Don’t spend all your money so you 


won't have any for Christmas. You 
need to save about $10 cause Pa 
won't give you any when you are 
here. Always write to us on 
Sunday so we will receive it on 
Monday. When you get letters and 
papers from us, mention them in 
your letters so we know you got 
them. We send you so many and 
you never mention them. After this 
I will always send them on 
Monday because Mrs. Langford 
always gives us her papers on 
Sunday. 

Feb. 5, 1903 — (Linda): We 
received your letter which Pa 
brought to Mr. Kraus and he 
explained it to him. You ought to 
write to Pa in Finn sometime. He 
wants you to, They are building the 
boarding house very fast now. 
(Ed's note: This was the De- 
sdemona building on Marine Drive 
which was originally a boarding 
house.) Pa hurt his hand and has: 
not been able to work. It is awful 
bad. Fannie and Ella passed on 
honors at school but Ida passed on 
exams. It is very quiet here, no 
parties or dances or anything. I will 
send you the razor you asked for 
and last week's papers., 


Feb. 14, 1903 — (Linda): Mr. 
Joseph Schafer (I suppose you 
know him at the university ) is in 
town. He came to our house 
yesterday moming and: talked 
about you and the other Astoria 
boys. He made a speech some- 
where yesterday and mentioned . 
about you and there was something 
in the moming paper about you 
and the high marks you get and 
about how smart you are and the 
admiration you get from the 
teachers. Pa’s hand is not well yet. 
He says you ought to write at least 
once a week; It seems as if you 
don't care at all for home when 
you get to Eugene. 

(More next week.) 


More letters to the college boy 


This continues last week’s col- 
umn, which told the story of Matt 
and Anna Anderson and their six 
children who lived in Uppertown 
on 29th just off Marine Drive. The 
oldest of six was their only son, 
Alfred, a student at the University 
of Oregon. His sisters, Linda, 18, 
and Ella, 14, wrote weekly letters, 
and later the younger sislers as 
well. Amazingly, nearly 100 of 
their letters survived the years and 
several family moves. 

After graduating from U of O 
and getting his law degree, Alfred 
returned to Astoria where he was 
an outstanding attomey for nearly 
50 years. Recently these letters 
were made available to me by 
Alfred's sons, Fred Anderson, a 
retired businessman now living in 
Surf Pines, and Bob Anderson, a 
retired Astoria atlomey who like 
his father served for 50 years. The 
letters have historic value because 
they give first-hand insights into 
life and times of Astoria 85 years 
ago. Excerpts last week were 
selected from letters written in 
1902 and 1903. The following 
portions continue the story. 

Sept. 6, 1903 — (Pannle, age 
11): Ida has to go to Shively 
School, and she doesn't like to go 
there, J have a very bad teacher. 
She slapped Edwin Jackson on 
both hands and on both sides of his 
face yesterday. Uncle came today. 
When I came home from school, 
he gave me a nickel and Linda 25 
cents, 

Nov. 18, 1903 — (Linda): We 
received your letter yesterday and 
sent you the $25 you asked for to 
come home for Christmas. And if 
that isn't enough to buy a round 
trip ticket, then write for more. 

Jan. 13, 1904 — (Ella, age 15): 
Lillie and Oswald's wedding is 
tomorrow night. Only Linda is 
invited from our house. Linda goes 
with Arthur Van Dusen as before. 
They are oul most every night. 
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MAY 10, 1904 — (Fannie): 
Dear Alfred, 1 thought I would 
write to you a few lines because I 
have only wrote to you one time. 
Pa wants to know if you need any 
more money before you come 
home. If you do, just write and let 
us know. Linda is working at 
Foard and Stokes Store now. They 
sell cloth and Mamma is going to 
make and buy for Ella’s graduation 
dress and for my new white dress. 
Answer my letter when you get it. 
Papa doesn’t feel well.. He hasn't 
caught much fish. I don’t think I'll 


pas on honor because I got too 
ow in deportment. 


‘Ida had to get glasses 
and she looks so 
funny. She’d be good 
to scare the crows 
away.’ 


Nov. i, 1904 — (Linda): I send 
you this under separate cover. I 
saw you and Felix in Portland. I 
passed you and you did not see me. 
Pa has got the roof all painted. 
Will you please send me $20 or 25 
dollars. I will pay you back from 
month's wages. Send it to me at 
the store. I don’t want Pa to know 
anything about it. 


Jan. 27, 1905 — (Eva and 


Fannie) Ida and I passed on 
honors. Ella didn't pass on honor. 
Your cousin John is driving the 
delivery horse at Hauke’s yet. He 
doesn’t like the job. He gets awful 
mad sometimes. Lots are sick with 


diphtheria, scarlet fever and 
whooping cough. 
Feb. 8, 1905 — (Fannie): I 


answer your letter on the paper I 
got from Mrs. Hudson because I 
can spell better than anyone in the 
room and a box of envelopes 
because I filled all the ink wells. 
John is not working at Hauke’s any 
more. He got fired. When they 
fired him they told him they want a 
new man. 

March 29, 1905 — (Fannie): I 
thought I would tell you that Ella is 
reading novels all day, and when 
she gets enough reading, she goes 
out right away and stays there till 
late in the night. 


May 16, 1905 — (Fannie): Papa 
is fishing and has caught fish 
sometimes. There was a circus in 
Alderbrook yesterday. I had to pay 
25 cents, but everybody else had to 
pay 50 cents. Papa didn't go. Ida 
had to get glasses and she looks so 
funny. She’d be good to scare the 
crows away. Ella goes to high 
school, and she hates it. 


OCT. 23, 1905 — (Fannie): 


Now it's my tum to answer your 
letter. We do not have that paper 
you asked for. It has been bumt or 
put in the toilet. I go to school and 
so does Ida. Linda goes out with 
George Olson every other night. 

Dec. 1, 1905 — (Linda): Your 
dear cousin John has changed his 
mind about going to Alaska. He's 
afraid of the cold up there. My 
mother-in-law-to-be, Mrs. Alf 
Olson, is very sick with cancer. I 
was up to Olsons for Thanksgiving 
dinner today. We had turkey, 
cauliflower, peas, cranberries, 
mince pie, fruit and fruit cake. I 
went to the opera house and saw 
Camille. It was the saddest play I 
ever went to. I do not go out with 
George more than once a week, 
and I keep his phone calls short 
and sweet. 

Jan. 12, 1906 — (Linda): I don't 
think it’s right for you to run down 
the girls in your home town. I 
suppose you have heard of the 
marriage of your old girl Edith. I 
advise you to take her picture out 
of your locket and replace it with 
Olga's picture. Ella is working at 
the laundry, and we work hard 
while you are having a good time 
enjoying yourself at school. 


Jan. 23, 1906 — (Linda): When 
I told you to take Edith’s picture 
out of your locket, I wasn't giving 
you advice you didn’t need. 
Forgive our ignorance if we don't 
see things like you do. The girls 
aren't any sassier here than the 
boys are. You know we are not 
ashamed of you. Instead, we are 
proud to say, ‘‘My brother gradu- 
ates from the University in June." 
You are the sassiest boy that was 
ever created. Whoever gets you for 
a husband has my sympathy. 

Jan. 30, 1906 — (Fannie): Don't 
pay any attention to what Linda 
and Ella write. You just stick with 
your studies. 

(Conclusion next week) 


More glimpses into the 
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Alfred Anderson was an attorney 
in Astoria for nearly 50 years. 
When he was a student at the 
University of Oregon (1902-06) his 
- sisters wrote faithfully keeping him 
up to date on family news. His 
sons, attorney Bob Anderson, 
Astoria, and businessman Fred 
Anderson, Surf Pines, both now 
retired, have preserved many of the 
letters the girls wrote and through 
Bob's wife, Jean Anderson, have 
made the contents available for this 
column. These excerpts have been 
selected from letters written as 
Alfred's college years were draw- 
ing to a close. 

March 5, 1906 — (Ida and Eva): 
I'm working with the pencil you 
gave me, but W's ao ahon now I 
can hardly hold it in my hand. 
Olga came to visit us on Sunday. 
She said you asked her a question, 
but she wouldn't tell me what. I 


think, it was about some fellow,’ 
wash't it? It’s all off with Géorge: 


Olson and Linda. She taught (he 
‘test fellow at the dance. He 

wnced six dances with her and 
took her home, so you don’t need 
to worry about George Olson any 
more. 

March 19, 1906 — (Linda): The 
Russian Finns had a social and 
dance at Suomi Hall last Saturday 
night, and I took George Olson. 
Fannie has to write three essays. 
One she will have to read when she 
graduates from the eighth grade. I 
told her to write about greediness 
and the pretty Astoria scenery. 
Will you suggest something for the 
third one and tell us about at least 
two greedy things to write about. 
Ella has stopped work at the 
laundry. 


APRIL 27, 1906 — (Ida): Papa 
will send you in this letter $20. 
Your room floor is now painted 
red. Fannie and I will sleep on it 
till you come. Helmi Harpet was 
going to get married but they 
couldn't get a license because 
Helmi was under age. There is 
very little fish now. Papa has been 
out a few times. 

May 6, 1906 — (Linda): You 
«&“~ 
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can't guess what George Olson 
gave me — a violin. I want you to 
give me instructions on it. Will you 
write on paper the letters to put 
under the atringa, The rtringa are 
e,a,d,g. Alfred, I'd like to come up 
when you graduate. I'll save all my 
money till then. I have a lot of new 
clothes to wear. I get $8 a week, 
and everything I get at the store I 
get at wholesale cost. 1 don't work 
‘for: Foard and Stokes any; more. I 


‘We couldn't stay very 
long (in Portland) 
before we were broke. 
We just had enough to 
pay our ticket back 
home and everybody 
teased us when we 
got home.’ 


am working for Simington Dry 
Goods. Mr. Stokes has wanted to 
hire me back again. You can bet 
they miss me now. They have 
nobody that’s fool enough to work 
in hardware, groceries, crockery 
and dry goods like I did. Your 
photos are very good, but it seems 
odd to see you dressed up in robes 
like that. Can I give George one? 
Today we will have sandwiches, 
crackers and cheese, oranges and 
barianas, and cake and pie. Say, do 
you want me to come up next 
month. I think Papa would like to 
come too. Are you going to get a 


dress suit for graduation? I think 
you should. I have a green dress 
and hat to wear. 


MAY 19, 1906 — (Ida, age 12): 
I suppose you have heard of Ida 
Manula’s going to Alaska. We 
were going to go together, and I 
packed my trunk and got every- 
thing ready. Then Mamma 
wouldn't let me go. I'm so mad I 
can't see straight. But when you 
think of it, 1 guess t'im better off ät 
home. I'd better wait till I'm my 
own boss. 

June 11, 1906 — (Linda): Write 
to me what date commencement is 
and other doings. I can hardly wait 
to come. Do you think I can get a 
room with some family and take 
my meals at a restaurant. George 
Olson is not working at Ross 
Higgins any more. He is working 
at the post office getting $73 per 
month. Isn’t that enough for two 
people to live on? Write to me 
what time to come for the doings. 
Tell.me what places to go so I can 
get dresses for every occasion. 
Will I go to receptions and 
banquets? 

June 10, 1906 — (Ella, Age 17): 
I am going to Portland Wednesday 
moming. I am going there to get 
work. I think I am going to be a 
servant up there. 

June 17, 1906 — (Ida, age 12): 
Ella and 1 were to Portland two 
days and got back last night. We 
were going to stay and work all 
winter, but we couldn't stay very 
long before we were broke. We 
just had enough to pay our ticket 


past 


back home and everybody teased 
us when we got home. I'm awful 
sorry you have to work so hard. I 
wish I could help you. I'm glad 
you will get through with your 
school soon. 


JUNE 20, 1906 — (Linda): 
What do you think my expense will 
be if I come up? You know I 
haven't got a fortune. I'm sending 
you $30 which I think will be 
enough for you till the end. 


June 25, 1906 — (Linda): We 
are sending the $6 you asked for. 
You asked why I told Pa you was 
going to get married. I didn't need 
to tell him because he opens your 
letters and renda them right awny, I 
am not coming up for commence- 
ment. It costs too much and 
besides I'd lose a week's wages. 
Let us know when you are coming 
s0 we can meet you at the depot. 

LLEI 

‘Alfred Anderson married soon 
afer his graduation in 1906, 
studied with a law firm in Portland, 
then established his practice of 50 
years in Astoria. He and his wife, 
Lily, were long-time members of 
Peace Lutheran Church where a 
stained glass window to the right 
of the altar attests to their 
faithfulness. He died in 1955 and 
she in 1984. The family home was 
at 228 Kensington. Sons Fred and 
Robert continue to live in the area. 

Alfred’s sister Linda married her 
George Olson, then sadly, she dicd 
at age 27. Ella Anderson married 
Astorian George Anderson and 
they became lifetime residents of 
Astoria. Their son, Dr. Irving 
Anderson, retired faculty member 
of the University of Michigan, 
maintains a part-time home in Surf 
Pines, neighbor of his cousin, Fred. 
Sisters Fanny, Ida and Eva all 
married and established their 
homes away from Astoria. 


We are grateful to these five 
sisters for their lively letters which 
give us a tender glimpse into the 
tife of their stable, caring family of 
85 years ago. 


Portals r 


Work on East Portal Park on 
Marine Drive at 33rd Street is 
showing progress as the column is 
now resting on its concrete base. 
The column at Weat Portal Park 
north of the entrance to Youngs 
Bay Bridge has been in place since 
1983. Originally both classic col- 
umns marked the east entrance to 
Astoria when the highway ran by 
way of Alderbrook. They stood on 
either side of the old road which 
leaves Leif Erikson Drive just east 
of the approach to the Crest Motel. 

East Portal Park, like so many 
civic improvements, is actually a 
giñ to the city from various 
volunteers and donors, A new sign 
tells the story: ‘This portal land- 
scape project is made possible by 
the following" then lists Job 
Corps, Rotary and Lions clubs, 
Bergerson Enterprises, Wadsworth 
Electric, Jim Wilkins Co., D & D 
Concrete, City Lumber, Astoria 
Granite Works, A-1 Ready Mix, 
Ed Fisher Ready Mix, Woody, Did 
It Signs, Louie Simonsen and city 

© Astoria. "*The' property "was 

mated by Eric and Lenore 
Hauke,” and the portals were first 
put into place in 1926, a project of 
the Kiwanis Club. With the name 
ASTORIA carved on either side, 
they made an imposing gateway. 


ANOTHER PAIR OF historic 
portals stands in Shively Park. 
They rest on the left of the 
roadway immediately beyond the 
parking area. Their placement 
caused quite a brouhaha 66 years 
ago. Before the 1922 fire, these 
columns formed the stately 
entrance to the Weinhard-Astoria 
Hotel on the comer of 12th and 
Duane, present location of Col- 
umbia Travel and adjoining shops. 
The imposing entrance facing 
Duane stood about where Chan's 
photo studio is now. Built in 1910, 
the hotel was rated along with The 
Palace in San Francisco as the only 
Class A hotels in the west. Its 
buses met the trains and flowers 
from its conservatory graced the 
grand lobby and dining room. 

To gain such a fine hostelry, 


call 
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businessmen had started years 
earlier to find an investor who 
would provido Astoria with up- 
dated hotel service. They met with 
success when they approached the 
Messrs. Paul Wessinger and Henry 
Wagner of the Weinhard estates. 
Henry Weinhard, an immigrant 
from Germany in 1851, started a 
brewery in Vancouver, Wash., in 
1859, expanded to Portland in 
1862, and died there iñ 1904, 


“BY... THAT, TIME hè was 
widely known as the beer baron of 
the Northwest. His heirs looked 
with favor on the hotel project, for 
brewery owners often invested in 
hotels to promote their own brands. 
(Well-known Astorian ` Henry 
Wagner is a great-grandson of 
immigrant Henry Weinhard. He 
and his wife, Barbara, live on 
Skyline Place. Weinhard’s great- 
granddaughter, Neva McCallum, 
lives nearby.) 

When the Weinhard-Astoria 
Hotel opened in 1910, its massive 
doors were flanked by the two 
stately columns topped by the lintel 
on which was engraved the name 
WEINHARD-ASTORIA. For 12 
years the edifice was the pride of 
Astoria as many notables took 
pleasure in its services. Then came 
December 1922 and the Great Fire 
which devoured everything in its 
disastrous path — but not quite; for 
when the smoke cleared, there 
amid the sad ashes still stood the 
proud portals of the Weinhard- 
Astoria Hotel. 

A news story a few days later 


carried the wistful comment that 
they were the only objects of 
beauty remaining in downtown 
Astoria and that they should be set 
up in Shively Park as ‘‘Portals of 
the Past’’ (as San Francisco had 
done after its fire) as a memorial to 
the Astoria that used to be. 


THE IDEA AND the poetic 
phrase took hold. In February 
1923, the parks. commission gave 
its approval. The civic-minded 
Rotarians and Kiwanians 
tracted for the move at their clubs’ 
expense. The project was sailing 
along smoothly — but there was 
trouble in the wind. Three years 
earlier (1920), the 18th Amend- 
ment had gone into effect making 
illegal the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating beverages. 

Now in the rarified atmosphere 
of Prohibition, some citizens were 
horrified that the parks commission 
would honor beer by placing in the 
city park portals bearing 
Weinhard name. The commission 
met again. Swayed by the firm 
convictions of two of its most 
vocal members, Frink Spittle and 
George Fulton, it withdrew its 
earlier approval saying that the 
name did indeed have anti- 
Prohibition associations. Then the 
storm raged with some defending 
commission members and others 
castigating them. One editorial 
sald, ‘‘Truly it is amazing that 
grown men should take an attitude 
so narrow, so puerile, so petty. The 
portals would not honor an illegal 
beverage but only recall the days 


con- | 


the 


grand local hotel 


of a beautiful hotel.” 

Another proponent recalled that 
there was no objection to the name 
when the Weinhard money was 
erecting the hotel. Another lashed 
out that if the members were so 
sensitive to beer connection, they 
should stat helping Washing- 
tonians rename their great moun- 
tain Mount Tacoma ‘‘because 
Rainier recalls an illicit drink, and 
maybe the Port of Astoria should 
be abolished because port is the 
name of a bubbly beverage.” 


ATTORNEY SPITTLE WAS 
the most avid defender of the 
commission's reversal. He con- 
tended that the placement was 
unacceptable, not only because of 
the name, but also because the 
columns were not art; in fact, they 
were ugly, ‘‘and to place them in 
the pristine beauty of Shively Park 
would be nothing short of desecra- 
tion.” 

Members of the Rotary and 
Kiwanis clubs declared that they 
were ‘‘rendered speechless by the 
ridiculous grounds for refusal,” 
and that they would not abandon 
the project but would search for 
another site. By mid-March the 
commission had tumed around 
again and Commissioner August 
Hildebrand announced to the clubs 
that they could select any site they 
wished at the park or on Coxcomb 
Hill as long as they had the 
approval of the parks superin- 
tendent and the city engineer. 


On Aprii 24, 1923, the Asto- 
rian-Budget reported that the 
portals salvaged from the fire were 
being placed in Shively Park and 
that the fine work of the Rotary 
and Kiwanis clubs was nearing 
completion. 

ee 

I visited Shively Park the other 
day to take a fresh look at the 
famous Portals of the Past. They 
show the marks of use, fire, 
vandalism and weather, but they 
and the monuments in East and 
West Portal Parks are worthy of a 
place in Astoria's history. 


This year five Thursdays occur 
in November. A similar occurrence 
many years ago had an effect on 
our holiday calendar. 

In 1621 Gov. William Bradford 
called the Pilgrims to prepare a 
festive dinner and invite the 
Indians who had befriended them 
that they might give thanks for the 
blessings of their first year in the 
new world. The ceremonies in- 
cluded scripture reading, prayer 
and bountiful meals of wild turkey, 
venison and dried com. The 
three-day festivities began on the 
fourth Thursday of November. 

For more than 150 years thereaf- 
ter, Thanksgiving had nu regular 
nor unified observance. Then in 
1789, President George Washing- 
ton issued a proclamation for a 
nationwide Day of Thanksgiving to 
help the various new states realize 


that they had a common heritage 
and purpose. i 
In 1863 President ‘Lincoln 


established Thanksgiving. as a 
national holiday to be observed 
every year on the last Thursday of 
November. That took all the 
guesswork out of the date until 
1939 when Thanksgiving occurred 
on the fifth Thursday. Merchants 
were accustomed to holiday buying 
beginning on the day after Thanks- 
giving. Now they worried that the 
shortened period before Christmas 
would be injurious to their busi- 
ness, so they petitioned President 
Franklin Roosevelt to set Thanks- 
giving a week ahead. He com- 
promised by decreeing that 
Thanksgiving should always be on 
the fourth Thursday. Thus when 
we observe Thanksgiving next 
Thursday, we are back to the very 
day which Gov. Bradford 
established 368 years ago. 
Thanksgiving is an important 
event in our holiday calendar. 
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Travel facilities are jammed with 
people ‘‘going home for Thanks- 
giving.’’ Observances differ from 
place to place and vary with the 
times. The following is an account 
from The Daily Astorian of 1877 
noting how Astorians celebrated 
the day in their town of about 
4,000 people. The report was 
undoubtedly written by D.C. 
Ireland, energetic editor of the 
paper at the time. 


“WE HAVE NEVER enjoyed 
a Thanksgiving in our life better 
than the last one. The day was 
pleasant, churches were well filled 
in the forenoon where appropriate 
sermons were preached. After the 
usual dinner hours, the public were 
entertained by a parade of firemen 
of Rescue Engine Company No. 2 
: by the 


The handsome steam engine, 
finely decorated and drawn by 
spirited horses from the stable of 
the truck and dray company, 
formed a most attractive feature in 
connection with all firemen in their 
new uniforms and the band also 
uniformed. We doubt if Portland 
could have made a better display 
except as to numbers. Speeches 
were made at the house of No. 1 


Company as the parade halted 
there on its march. 

“In the evening Liberty Hall 
was handsomely decorated and one 
of the largest and gayest 
assemblages ever in Astoria danced 
to the splendid music of Prof. 
Kay’s orchestra till the wee hours. 
The dance was perhaps the most 
joyous of all parties ever given in 
Astoria. The ladies dressed 
handsomely for it and all in 
attendance wore their pleasantest 
smiles, Taken all im all, it was an 
occasion for Astorians to be proud 
of.” 

The article mentions two fire 
Stations on the Thanksgiving 
parade route. One was Rescue 
Engine Company No. 2 from its 
fire station on 11th and Commer- 
cial, location of present Brass Rail 
restaurant. The parade stopped to 
hear speeches at Astoria Fire 
Company No. 1 station on the 
comer of Seventh and Commercial, 
now the site of first Baptist 
Church. No. 1 Company must have 
made a great hit with parade 
watchers, for another account says 
their flashy uniforms were com- 
prised of black pants, red shirts 
with wide collars, and three-in- 
ch-wide belts of black glazed 
leather with the name of the 


company in gold letters. 


HOWEVER IT WAS Rescue 
Company No. 2 that won the most 
applause along the parade route. 
The town had long felt the need of 
a second fire engine. On Sept. 28, 
only two months before the 
Thanksgiving parade, a steamer 
engine costing $5,000 had been 
delivered by the ship ALCON. 
Both fire companies wanted the 
new equipment the fire chief said 
the decision would be made by the 
toss of a silver half-dollar. The 
fireman from Rescue Station No. 2 
won the toss. Now many of the 
folks lining the streets were 
viewing the new beauty for the 
first time. 

I asked our present fire chief, 
Lane Wintermatte, if that 1877 
steamer engine was still in the 
historic section of the fire station. 
He said he wished it were, but he 
had heard that many years ago it 
was moved to Portland to be sold 
for scrap but that someone there 
had retrieved it, restored it and 
placed it on exhibit there. 

However, our fire station does 
have a hook and ladder wagon 
which was in service in 1877 and 
was probably a part of that 
Thanksgiving parade 112 years 
ago. It will be an exhibit featured 
in the firehouse museum being 
developed by the Astoria Fire 
Department and the Clastop 
County Historical Society in the 
old fire station at 30th and Marine 
Drive. 


As for local observance of 
Thanksgiving next week, there will 
be family dinners, sharing of food 
in public gatherings and church 
services helping us to remember 
that the true purpose of Thanksgiv- 
ing is to give thanks. 


Need an 


As we approach the holidays, 
many folks increase their attention 
to food. Commercials offer tempt- 
ing choices, while homemakers 
scurry to their recipe books as they 
plan special dishes for special 
occasions. 

The spirit of the season sent me 
to an old-time recipe book which 
speaks volumes about the kitchen 
culture of many years ago. It is the 
cookbook first published by the 
ladies of Grace Episcopal Church 
in 1907. The cover is gone and the 
pages are yellow and brittle but 
they carry recipes so tantalizing 
and sinful that I think I gain 
pounds simply by reading them. 
Many call for quantities of sour 
cream (no electric refrigeration 
those days) and whipped cream 
and butter. The latter was 
measured by 
walnut’’ or an egg or an orange. 

In addition to unusual 
measurements, many of the foods 
are uncommon today, at least in 
my experience. For instance, one 
of the first recipes in the tattered 
book explains how to prepare roes 
(fish eggs) with bread crumbs and 
a cream sauce. Many pages relate 
to Astoria with recipes for all kinds 
of fish dishes. A favorite was 
timbales, meaning creamed fish, 
crab or shrimp served in pastry 
shells. 

One Section titled “‘Entrees and 
All Shellfish” was edited by Mrs. 
George H. George and Mrs. 
Charles Houston. (The George 
home still stands on the northeast 
comer of 17th and Irving and the 
Houston house is now my home.) 
The first recipe was contributed by 
Mrs. Peter Cherry, wife of the 
British vice-consul, who lived at 
836 15th St. It tells how to prepare 
sweetbreads. Mrs. Charlies Celler 
described how she prepared liver 
and brains. Mrs. Richard Car- 
ruthers shared her recipes for 
oysters and clams, as did Mrs. 
Brenham Van Dusen, while Mrs. 
George C. Flavel described her 


“the size of a 
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favorite shrimp dish. Other recipes 
featured beef and lamb’s tongue, 
tripe, kidneys, wild duck, pheasant 
and quail. 

Some of these foods are totally 
unfamiliar to me, so I called Reed 
and Hertig Packing Co. on Clatsop 
Plains, where I was referred to 
meat cutter Jack Thomas. He gave 
me professional explanations. 
Sweetbreads are the neck glands of 
beef. Tripe is the stomach lining of 
animals like cows that chew the 
cud. 


OF COURSE, I know what 
brains and tongues are, but I have 
not eaten any since my father used. 
to butcher on the farm. The only 
time I’ve eaten kidney was years 
ago when I went by ship to Ocean 
Falis, British Columbia. There 
kidneys were a featured item on a 
very English breakfast menu. 


I asked Jack why these 
specialties are no longer on meat 
counters. He said sweetbreads are 
best only at certain times of the 
year. Other items can be had by 
individual order. He added that he 
had a kidney that day that he’d be 
glad to give away, but I didn’t ask 
for it. He also said that many of the 
items are now used in pet food and 
some are the ingredients of 
bologna and salami He em- 
phasized that all have great nutz- 
tional value. 

The salad section in my old-time 
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book is relatively small and even 
then many recipes are based on 
fish or meat: salmon, crab, herring, 
chicken, veal and sweetbreads, 
with many recipes for making 
salad dressings. Salads weren't 
important on the American table, at 
least in the West, until the 1890s. 

Even potato salad didn’t become 
popular until the Chicago World's 
Fair in 1893 and the St. Louis 
World’s Fair in 1904. Of course, 
fresh salad materials wee not 
always available. My mother 
managed to produce leaf lettuce, 
cabbage and onions in her garden 
and a great supply of potatoes. She 
made a tart boiled dressing for the 
cole slaw and potato salad and 
sugar and vinegar for the kttuce 
salad. 


Mother took pride in her cook- 
ing, wanting her dishes to look 
appetizing and eager to try out new 
recipes. She really tried to outdo 
herself when her parents came 
from Kansas every other summer 
to visit. These visits were stressful 
times for Mother, for she had to do 
the housework and garden work, 
take care of the chickens, cook 
three meals a day for our family, 
one or two hired men and then, 
Grandpa and Grandma. 

My grandfather was a fvely 
conversationalist and mealtimes 
with him were my delight, but part 
of his humor was poking fun a my 


mother and grandmother. He said 


usual holiday dish? 


they were fussy and that he and my 
father were meat-and-poatoes men 
and ‘‘didn’t give a hoot for 
Bertha’s new-fangled recipes.” 


WHEN MOTHER PROUDLY 
passed him the bowl of lettuce 
salad, he would study # solemnly, 
then pass it on saying, ‘I’m not 
hungry enough yet to eat rabbit 


j food,” then he would wiggle his 


ears, which sent my litle brother 
and me into spasms of imghter. Or 
he would cautiously lift the flaky 
crust of his piece of saisin pie, 
saying thoughtfully, ‘I don’t know 
about this pie, but raisins and flies 
sure do look a lot alike.’ Mother 
must have wished she could throw 
something at him. 

Mother never did persuade my 
father to become a salad eater. I've 
heard him say, “I never could 
countenance cold boiled potatoes 
and to have them soured with that 
cold gravy stuff makes them 
worse.'’ Other women must have 
had trouble getting their menfolks 
to eat salads too, for homemakers’ 
magazines often carried sugges- 
tions on how to make them more 
acceptable. 

One issue carried a tiumphant 
account from a contributor whose 
husband was an ardent goifer. She 
covered his plate with spinach 
chopped fine. Then in appropriate 
spots she placed. small balls of 
cottage cheese. With this artistic 
reminder of a golf cours, he ate 
his salad with relish. At least, 
that’s what she reported. 


Other happy homemakers sug- 
gested making a salad piste more 
appealing by topping it wih a slice 
of cheese cut in an imferesting 
shape, or surrounding it with a ring 
of marshmallows made more col- 
orful by a sprinkle of paprika. 

I'll not say what I think of all 
that. But with the help of arare old 
cookbook and trendy magzzines of 
decades ago, I've passed along 
some food ideas for your holidays. 


West an early conservationist 


Oswald West, colorful governor 
of Oregon (1911-15), once lived 
and worked in Astoria. This detail 
of history recently resurfaced when 
the house at 1410 Franklin Ave. 
was being nominated to the register 
of Astoria’s Historic Landmarks. 
The 120-year-old structure, now 
the home of the Dan Clifford 
family, was the residence of the 
Oswald West family during the 
years 1900-1903. 

West’s workplace was the First 
National Bank which then stood 
between 10th and 11th streets on 
Marine Drive, present location of 
Astoria Automotive Supply. He 
was cashier there for three years. 

Bom in Canada, West moved to 
Oregon with his parents at age 3. 
He attended school in Salem, but 
his formal education ended in the 
eighth grade. However, he never 
stopped studying. He educated 
himself in- banking and law, 
became an authority on Oregon 
history and wrote scores of articles 
on political issues. 

Oswald West’s banking career 
began in 1890 when at age 16 he 
was hired by Asahel Bush of the 
Ladd & Bush Bank in Salem to 
work as a messenger. Bush’s 
daughter, Estelle Thayer, and her 
husband, Claude, had moved to 
Tillamook. where she opened a 
bank and he a law office. When the 
Panic of 93 swept the land, Bush 
worried about the health of his 
daughter’s bank. He knew his 
messenger could be trusted and 
also that he had pony and a saddle. 


WEST LOVED TO tell the 
story. “I carried a fortune from 
Salem to Tillamook, then carried it 
back again and never lost a cent.” 
Bush had sent West with $10,000 
in gold and two bank drafts over 
the mountains and down the Trask 
River to Tillamook. When he got 
there, the Thayers didn’t even 
know there was a panic. They kept 
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West for a couple of days to rest, 
then sent him back to Papa Bush 
with their thanks and all the 
money. 

West was promoted to paying 
teller at the Ladd & Bush Bank. 
Then in 1900 he and his wife and 
two daughters moved to Astoria 
where. he became cashier at the 
first National Bank where George 
C. Flavél, son of Capt. George 
Flavel, was president. 

In 1905 the family returned to 
Salem when West was appointed 
state land commissioner. He at- 
tacked the problems of that office 
with characteristic energy, un- 
covering corruption in the sales of 
State lands and the use of school 
funds. As a member of the State 
Railroad Commission, he received 
numerous complaints about the 
condition of the tracks. So he 
walked the ties from Albany to 
Toledo, about 50 miles, then 
ordered railroad officials to get 
busy with repairs. 


IN 1911 AT age 38, Oswald 
West was elected a Democratic 
govemor in a traditionally Re- 
publican state, the youngest up to 
that time to hold the office. (Later 
Mark Hatfield was younger.) He 
undertood the duties with his usual 
forthrightness. News stories pro- 
nounced him ‘‘salty, vigorous and 
a fearless fighter.’ He undertook 
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ptison reform, and experimented 
with the honor system. When one 
honoree escaped, he and the 
warden joined the search and 
brought the man back while West 
delivered a lusty lecture on the 
evils of breaking trust. 

West's one term as- governor 
was Outstanding for improvements 
and reform. At his urging, the 
Legislature pioneered Oregon’s 
highway system, workers’ com- 
pensation and child welfare laws. 
He initiated land sale funds for 
public schools and set standards of 
wages and hours for women and 
minors in industry. He was a true 
prohibitionist, directing legislation 
toward social ills resulting from the 
use of alcohol. But the greatest 
monument to his work will always 
be the 400 miles of Oregon beach 
sands he preserved for public 
enjoyment. 

In preserving the beaches for 
public use, West might have met 
with fierce opposition from private 
interests, but he managed the bill 
so adroitly that they didn’t re- 
cogmize its import. During his term 
as governor, automobiles were 
burgeoning on the travel scene and 
impatient drivers were demanding 
more and better highways. But no 
money was available. 


WEST, LONG CONCERNED 


about the haphazard management _ 


of beach property, seized the 
opportunity. In 1949 he wrote in 
his memoirs, ‘‘I drafted a shart, 
simple bill declaring the seashore 
from the Washington line to the 
Califomia border to be a puitic 
highway. I pointed out that by 
doing so we would come into mites 
and miles of highway without mst 
to the taxpayer. Thus came puilic 
ownership of the beaches.” 

At another time he stated, “In 
the administration of this Gd- 
given trust, a broad protective 
policy should be declared md 
maintained. No local, selfish iner- 
est should be permitted throsgh 
politics or otherwise to destroy or 
even impair this great birthright of 
our people.” In modem parame, 
Oswald West was a great om- 
servationist. 

West refused to run for a secmd 
term. He said, ‘‘The good of the 
community demands that there be 
somebody with a little politiml 
experience who is willing to refrain 
from public office who has fte 
courage to tell the truth æ- 
casionally and shame the devil.’’ 

At the end of his term as 
governor, West moved his famay 
to Portland where he practiced law, 
took action on social and political 
issues and wrote voluminously. i 
1945 he suffered a heart attack 
which limited his activity. On Aug 
22, 1960, at age 87, Oswald Wee 
died in his sleep at his home a 
northwest Portland. 


Sometime earlier, in a public 
fetter, West had expressed the wisk 
that his remains be cremated anë 
kis ashes scattered ‘‘over and 
around Haystack Rock at Cannon 
Beach, there to mingle with the 
sands and feel the touch of tiny 
fet of happy children enjoying the 
freedom and pleasures of a 
seashore which I helped to con- 
serve as their birthright."’ 

His wishes were carried out. 


Sometimes items related to 
earlier columns come to my 
attention. When I was researching 
the Weinhard-Astoria Hotel, [ 
came across many references to the 
earlier Occident Hotel. 

In 1858, when Astoria was a 
pioneer town with a population of 
about 600, the Progress Club saw a 
need for an up-to-date hostelry to 
accommodate the tourists and 
investors who were pouring in, so 
they offered $1,000 to any hotel 
man who would undertake the 
project. That very year business- 
man Simon Amnigoni met the 
challenge, building the Occident on 
the comer of 10th and Bond, 
present location of Michael’s An- 
tique Shop. 

For years the Occident Hotel 
grew with the times as it repre- 
sented gracious living in Astonia. 
In the 1870s D.C. Ireland, founder 
of The Daily Astorian, often spoke 
of the pleasure he had in living 
there when he first came to town. 
The place had wide porches and 
balconies. Flowers graced the 
lobby and guest rooms. In 1875 the 
Management imported Fred 
Norman, ‘‘most famous chef west 
of the Rockies,” to take charge of 
food services and all staff members 
were provided with elegant un- 
iforms. In 1899 electricity was 
installed and a piano was placed in. 
the lobby. Also in 1899 the 
manager fired all employees who 
objected to working with the black 
maitre d’. Next day’s train from 
Portiand brought professional re- 
placements, all black. 

Through the years many travel- 
ers went out of their way to come 
to Astoria so they could enjoy the 
luxury of the Occident Hotel 
Names appearing on the guest 
register during the late 1800s were 
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General U.S. Grant, Mark Twain, 
John D. Rockefeller, Horace 
Greeley, General Wiliam 
Sherman, Henry Ward Beecher and 
John L. Sullivan. 

The Occident Hotel was de- 
stroyed in the Big Fire of 1922. 
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An additional incident occurring 
during the tenure of Oregon’s Gov. 
Oswald West (1911-15) was often 
retold with relish. (West lived in 
Astoria from 1900 to 1903.) 

When railroad construction was 
going on in Eastem Oregon, a 
small town named Copperfield 
sprang up near the Oregon-Idaho 
border. It gained. fame as ‘‘the 
most rowdy town in Oregon with 
11 saloons, 11 disorderly houses 
and several gambling dens provid- 
ing unlimited entertainment.” 
When construction workers moved 
away, remaining habitants had 
nothing to do but ‘‘drnk, gamble 
and fight. Bodies lay around like 
slabs of wood.’” 

Complaints from the surround- 
ing countryside poured into the 
govemor’s office. West summoned 
the sheriff of the county, who said 
he didn’t have the authority to do 
anything because the area was a 
townsite. The govemor studied the 


6%-foot, 250-pound sheriff 
thoughtfully, then said, ‘“Well, it 
looks like PU have to send my 
secretary over. She only weighs 
104 pounds” Miss Fem Hobbs 
had studied law and had sometimes 
carried out special missions. Now 
the denizens of Copperfield were 
hilarious when they heard the 
“litle lady” was coming. They 
said they’d tsy to have a bouquet of 
flowers on hand for her. 

Everyone in town met Miss 
Hobbs at the depot on the 
appointed day. An eager reporter 
from the Oregon Journal was at the 
stepstool when she alighted. “Miss 
Hobbs, how are you going to 
handle this situation? How will you 
proceed?’’ “I'll proceed to the 
meeting place,’’ she answered 

isply. Thes accompanied by six 
National Guardsmen, she briskly 
led the assemblage up the road to 
the dance hail. She didn’t need to 
ask for quiet, for everyone was 
waiting breahilessly for her first 
utterance. With the captain of the 
Guardsmen æ her side, she read 
the govemor’s proclamation that 
all saloons, gambling dens and 
houses of iff repute were to be 
closed ‘‘as of this minute.” Then 
the captain declared that ‘‘as of 


ring the Occident 


this mmute, Copperfield is under 
martial iw.’ 

While these legalities were bemg 
disposed of, the other Guardsmen 
were ow boarding up the offensive 
establisiments. When the stunned 
miscreasts shuffled out, officers at 
the dow relieved them of their 
guns, 177 of them. Leaving the 
Guardsmen in charge, Miss Hobbs 
took thz afternoon tain back to 
Salem. 

Later the rueful reporter sent his 
wrap-up story back to his paper: 
‘Theres nothing to do here now 
but stami around and look at the 
soldiers. Even hunting is barred by 
the fact that every gun in Cap- 
perfield is under guard in the city 
jail Næ for years have so many 
rabbits, bobcats, coyotes and binds 
been seen around these parts.’” 

The population of Copperfield 
dwindled almost ovemight to 50 
spiritless diehards. In August 1915, 
the town bumed except for the 
schoolhease. It stood in lonely 
solitude for 30 years, then in 1945, 
it was sold for $1. The buyer tore it 
down forthe materials. 

Now aothing remains of Cop- 
perfield except the story of its 
demise md the memory of the 
energetic governor who brought it 
about. 
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In addtion to living for three 
years in Astoria, Gov. West had 
another te to the North Coast area. 
During his tenure of office, he built 
and maistained a summer home 
immediatly south of Cannon 
Beach. Resting on the hillside 
facing Haystack Rock which he 
loved so dearly, the massive log 
structure still in use. 

To cary out Gov. West’s 
request, fis ashes were strewn 
around thebase of Haystack Rock. 


Painting strokes of kindness 


Have you ever wished you might 
be a great artist creating such 
appealing pictures that people 
would enjoy them for years? I 
have. When I go to an art show or 
see a fine painting in the home of a 
friend, I wish I had the talent to do 
that. 

But through the years I have 
taken comfort from a statement in 
the writings of author Henry 
Thoreau. ‘‘It is something to paint 
a beautiful picture, or to carve a 
statue, and so make a few beautiful 
objects. But it is far more glorious 
to paint and carve the very 
atmosphere in which we live. To 
affect and improve the quality of 
someone’s day is the highest of the 
arts.” 

People demonstrate artistry of 
this kind when they say 
appreciative things to others, 
members of the family, to those at 
work, or at a meeting of friends. 
My phone rang the other day and a 
cheerful male voice said, ‘‘Now, 
Mrs. Gault, I’m going to make 
your day.’" Then he proceeded to 
tell me that he especially liked a 
recent ‘‘Then and Now’’ column. 

The phrase, ‘you made my’ 
day,” has become a popular 
response to any compliment. It, 
actually is‘an informal version of 
what Thoreau was talking about, 
painting a beautiful picture on the 


atmosphere, ‘‘improving the quali- 


ty of someone’s day.’’ We can 
observe illustrations all around us, 
or we can create a few such 
pictures ourselves if we watch for 
the chance. I'd like to share some 
examples I recall with apprecia- 
tion. 

This one occurred at 
Christmastime a few years ago and 
for the following Christmas as 
well. A friend of mine and her 
husband have the tradition of 
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taking a gift basket to some 
worthy, needy family. On this 
particular year, they leamed of a 
young mother with two little boys 
who was struggling to care for 
them and complete her education. 


INSTEAD OF SIMPLY buying 
a few groceries to leave at their 
door, she learned clothing sizes to 
outfit the boys. She added games 
and holiday treats, even a small 
tree and a box of decorations. She 
made an appointment for a couple 
of days before Christmas to be sure 
the little family would be at home. 
Then with her husband dressed in 
his Santa suit and equipped with a 
camera, they completely surprised 
two wide-eyed little boys. 


As the children recovered from 
their shyness, they ail decorated 
the tree. The little boys hugged 
Santa, felt his beard, and sat on his 
lap for pictures. Finally, one happy 
lad chided his mother, ‘‘Mommie, 
you said Santa would be too busy 
to come to our house, but see, he 
wasn’t too busy; he came." Many 
people are generous at holiday 
time, but these two with their 
special brush strokes of 
thoughtfulness painted a bright 
picture on the lives of two little 


boys. 

Another example: For 10 years, I 
taught English at Clatsop Commu- 
nity College and loved every class. 
One young man had many interests 
other than English, but he was 
always friendly and cheerful. Years 
after my retiement, I was standing 
on a street comer waiting for the 
traffic light change, when an old 
pickup drove up and waited. A 
happy voice called out, ‘‘Hi, Mrs. 
Gault. I'll bet you don’t remember 
me, but I was in your English 
class, an’ by golly, you sure done a 
good jobl’’ fve smiled over that 
many times, for he ‘‘sure’’ made 
my day. 

A third example: A few years 
ago, my son and I were driving 
from Washington, D.C., on a tight 
schedule. We spent the night in a 
small Wyommg town, deciding to 
travel awhile before breakfast. But 
we reckoned without the wide open 
spaces for # was mid-moming 
when we fally came upon a 
dozen cabins sprawled in the 
sagebrush and a log cafe offering 
‘home-cooked meals."’ 


INSIDE, GN STOOLS at the 
further end of the counter, three or 
four men with wide hats tilted back 
and jangling spurs were loudly 


comparing the merits of their 
saddle horses tied outside. As we 
settled on stools near the door, a 
teen-age girl quietly took our order 
and relayed it to the older woman 
in the open kitchen. About that 
time, another car parked in front 
and a well-dressed young couple 
with a sewlywed glow took the 
stools next to us. 


When the girl approached the 
newcomers, she noticed the cor- 
sage on the young woman's 
shoulder. She stared at it, then with 
awe in her voice, she asked, ‘‘Is 
that a real orchid you are wear- 
ing?’’ The young woman nodded. 

**May I touch it?” the girl asked 
timidly. “I've never seen a real 
orchid before.” The young woman 
unpinned the corsage. ‘‘I’ve wom 
this for two days now,” she said 
gently. “Now I'd like to give it to 
you.” 

With a look of disbelief, the girl 
received the flower in her two 
cupped hands. Then a radiance 
spread over her face as she tumed 
to the woman at the stove. ‘‘Look, 
Mom, she gave me this orchid!’’ 
And in a msh of tears she 
disappeared into the back room. 


A hush had spread over the 
lunch room but when the giri 
retumed 2 minute later with our 
hotcakes, she was wearing the 
corsage. One of the fellows called, 
“*Yey, Judy, you look swell.” And 
suddenly we were all talking like 
old friends — all because a young 
woman by her kindness had 
painted a beautiful picture on the 
atmosphere of our day. So while 
most of us can’t paint masterpieces 
on canvas, we can be artists in 
living as we seek during this 
holiday season to improve the 
quality of someone’s day. 
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(Because of the appreciative 
response this column drew last 
year, it is reprinted for this 
Christmas season.) 

Somewhere amid the blare and 
bustle of shopping and the rustle of 
wrappings and ribbons lies the true 
spirit of Christmas, that gentle 
message of wonder and love. If we 
take time to listen, we will hear it. 
I first heard it as a child many 
years ago. 

Christmases in the prairie 
country of eastem Montana were 
always cold and bleak: Cold 
because the thermometer stood 
below zero and bleak because the 
snow-drifted plains stretched for 
miles with no hill or tree to 
obstruct the view. When winds 
were not blowing the dry snow 
from one drift to another, we could 
see our neighbor's bam three miles 
away. 

Could Christmas ever come to 
such isolation? It could and did. 
Anticipation started early for my 
brother and me. As soon as harvest 
was over, our mother began to pore 
over Sears Roebuck's heavy 
catalog making out order sheets to 

ver household needs for the next 

< months, including gifts for 
' Christmas. 

When the card came saying the 
freight had been shipped from 
Chicago, our father drove with 
team and wagon 60 miles to 
Glendive to pick up the shipment. 
What an exciting time when he 
returned four days later and began 
to pry open the wooden boxes. 
Mother quickly extracted the 
bundles that might contain the gifts 
and hid them till Christmas Eve 
when we opened packages. 

I especially recall the Christmas 
when I was 8 and Glenn was 4. For 
days before the magic date, my 
mother kept me busy with prepara- 
tions. I made paper chains from 
colored comics in old newspapers 
saved for that very purpose. I 
pasted tinsel around used postcards 
to pin on the curtains and I strung 
cranberries with daming needle 
and grocery cord. During the 
evenings, Mama popped com and 
we sat around the kitchen table 
making strings for the tree, though 
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she chided Papa and Glenn for 
eating more than they strung. 


SINCE THERE WERE no 
school or church programs to mark 
the holiday, my resourceful mother 
saw to it that we had a family 
program. For days she rehearsed 
Glenn and me on poems for us to 
Speak and carols to sing. We were 
to stand straight and tall by the 
chimney in the dining room and 
always keep our hands stiffly at 
our sides, 


Not a whisper of a 
sound in all that 
frozen, starry world: 
Child that Iwas, I was 
filled with awe. As I 
listened, I felt 
surrounded by 
Christmas. 

“This year was special because 


we had a green tree to decorate, 
liké those on Christmas cards. In 


other years we had decorated the- 


bare branches of hazel brush or 
chokecherry bush and once even a 
huge tumbleweed that had lodged 
against the fence during that 
Christmas blizzard. This year when 
my father had gone to Lambert five 
miles down the coulee to get the 
mail, he had bought a cedar tree 
which a man had brought in from 
the Yellowstone River 30 miles 
away. No matter that the needies 
were already dry and falling; we 
had a real treel And we had red 
candles in the holders liké little 


fish to clip onto its branches and 
Mama brought out secretly 
wrapped packages to place un- 
demeath. What a beautiful, excit- 
ing time! 

Finally Christmas Eve arrived. 
By four o'clock the sun was 
getting low so Papa did the chores 
early. As soon as he came back, I 
wanted to get on with the program 
and presents, but Mama said we 
had to have something substantial 
to eat before we got started on 
candy and nuts. So we sat down at 
the kitchen table to quick bowls of 
potato and onion soup thickened 
with her special thumb noodles. 
Then we had to wash the dishes for 
‘You know everything must be 
clean for Christmas,” 

At long last the four of us 
gathered around the stove in the 
dining room, each sitting properly 
on his own chair. First my father 
read the Christmas story ‘‘and 
there were in the same country 
shepherds ... ° Then Glenn 
rushed through his little four-line 
poem. Next Mama announced with 
great formality, “Now we will be 
favored with a declamation by 
Miss Vera Whitney.” 1 rose and 
spoke as nervously as if my 
audience were 10 times as large. 
When I sat down amid applause, I 
was proud that I had not stumbled 
over a single word. Then we sang 
the carols. 


NOW TIME FOR presents? 
Not yet. We had to light the 
candles on the tree. Papa had a 
bucket of water on hand while 
Mama did the lighting. Then we 
guessed which candle would bum 


of a Christmas past 


down first. In three or four minutes 
all the candles were out. At long 
last, the presents: clothing, books 
for all of us, games of Old Maid 
and Pit, and a toy for Glenn. We 
took tums carefully opening the 
packages and thanking each giver. 

Then Mama brought out the 
fudge and divinity candy she had 
made and stat-shaped cookies and 
walnuts and peanuts to shell. Soon 
we were all satisfied and relaxed 
and happy. Mama gathered up the 
wrappings and ribbons and folded 
them away for use next year. Papa 
put on his shaggy fur coat to check 
on the animals in the bam. 

A few minutes later when he 
returned, he said urgently, ‘‘I wish 
you would all bundle up and come 
outside. I’ve never seen the stars so 
bright."" Mama said she had to put 
Glenn to bed, but I went, for it was 
the perfect chance to wear my new 
red stocking cap and yarn mittens. 
And I liked being with my father. 

We stood on the pump platform 
which had been blown free from 
snow. He opened his great coat and 
drew me inside with his arms 
around me. ‘‘Not a cloud in the 
sky,'’ he observed softly. We had 
often watched the stars on summer 
evenings, so now I traced the 
Milky Way with its billions of 
shimmering lights. I knew where to 
look for the Big Dipper and the 
North Star, which now seemed to 
be shining directly towards me. 


. Papa,” I asked, ‘‘do you think 


the star that guided the people to 
Baby Jesus looked like that?" 
“Probably bigger,” he replied. 
“Let's stand still and listen to see 
if we can hear anything.” 

I listened with all my might. No 
coyotes howled; they must have 
been tucked away in their dens. No 
birds twittered; they had all gone 
south. No leaves rustled, for there 
were no trees and no wind to blow 
the snow crystals. Not a whisper of 
a sound in ali that frozen, starry 
world. Child that I was, I was filled 
with awe. As I listened, I felt 
surrounded by Christmas. And I’ve 
known ever since that to feel the 
true spirit of the season, I have 
only to find a quiet spot, a quiet 
moment, and listen. 
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How Astoria ushered in 1878 


New Year’s Day in these times 
is celebrated most extensively on 
the night before when New Year’s 
Eve parties ‘‘see the old year out 
and the new year in.’” But in 
Astoria it was not always thus. 
Local historian Liisa Penner re- 
cently gave me an item from an 
1878 issue of the Weekly Astorian. 
It describes how local folks 
observed the holiday a century ago. 

Hospitable ladies had the custom 
of holding open house on New 
Year’s Day for the gentlemen to 
make formal calls. Homes were 
lavishly decorated and elaborate 
refreshments were on hand at each 
place. The gentlemen strolled in 
groups to pay their respects to the 
ladies and extend New Year’s 
greetings. Two days later the ladies 
visited one another, probably to 
talk over the earlier event. : 

The following is a portion of the 
account of the social ritual as 
written by D.C. Ireland, editor of 
the local paper. Several houses 
mentioned are still in use.. 

“At no time since the founding 
of Astoria was there a more careful 
observation of the ceremonies 
ushering in the new year than was 
noticeable here on Tuesday. The 
time-honored custom of making 
calls was almost universal in the 
city. Were we to attempt to 
enumerate the houses where com- 
pany was entertained by the good 
wives and sisters and daughters of 
our townsfolk, we should posi- 
tively fail to do someone justice.” 


APPARENTLY THE MEN of 
Ireland’s group began their walk 
near the courthouse. ‘‘In company 
with a party of friends we started at 
12 o'clock. We found Mrs. Daniel 
Graham quite at home receiving 
friends at a sumptuous repast 
assisted by Mrs. H. A. Snow and 
Mrs. Hugh Stoop. Next we stopped 
at the home of Capt. Gilman and 
found Mrs. G happily entertaining 
friends assisted by Mrs. T. A. 
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Hyland and Miss Derby and Miss 
Calendar.” (Rev. Hyland was the 
first pastor of Grace Episcopal 
Church, then located on the site of 
the Spexarth Building. Miss 
Calender became the daughter-in- 
law of Capt. Flavel.) 

“Next on to the cheerful home 
of Capt. Flavel, where Mrs. Flavel 
and daughters greeted their friends 
in a truly hospitable manner.” 
(The Flavel home in 1878 was 
across Eighth Street from the 
present Flavel House Museum 
which was built in 1885. It 
occupied the present site of the 
parking lot of Columbia Physi- 
cians’ Services.’ 

“Next to the residence of Mr. 
Conrad Boelling (now the Cochran 
home on the southwest comer of 
Eighth and Exchange) where our 
party was royally entertained by 
the Misses Boelling (sisters of Mrs. 
Flavel).’’ 

“Next we climbed the ascent 
leading to the picturesque home of 
Capt. Babbidge where we wre 
warmly welcomed by Mrs.’ (The 
family home then was on the site 

the present 649 Franklin. In 
1903 they built the large house at 
1135 Grand. The Babbidges were a 
family. of bar pilots.) ‘Then we 
pursued our way to the residence 
of W. D. Hare, where cards were 
called into requisition on conse- 
quence of the indisposition of Mrs. 
Hare." (Which means the lady was 


sick, so the gentlemen left their 
calling cards and proceeded.) 


“THENCE WE WERE piloted 
to the mansion of Mr. John 
Badollet’’ (now a vacant lot at the 
comer of Third and Commercial) 
‘“and were kindly received by Mrs. 
Badollet, Mrs. G. Reed and Mrs. R. 
N. Camahan.’’ (This was the home. 
of Dora Badollet, longtime teacher 
for whom the Clatsop Community 
College Library is named.) ‘Next 
we were escorted to our own 
residence to find that Mrs. Ireland 
was well prepared to receive her 
friends and strictly carry out the 


customs of the day to make all to 


realize the happiness of the new 
year.” (House located near 10th 
and Franklin.) 


‘The next place visited was the 
home of Capt. Hiram Brown, 
where Mrs. Brown and daughters, 
Mrs. Charies H. Page and Miss Ida 
contributed to the pleasures of the 
occasion.’ (This house, built in 
1952 at 1337 Franklin, is the oldest 
house in Astoria and one of the 
oldest in Oregon, now the home of 
Paul and Wilma Williamson.) 

“On we proceeded, visiting the 
fine residence of Hon. Adam Van 
Dusen where Mrs. Van Dusen was 
duly and truly prepared to make 
her callers feel at home.” (This 
residence was on the present site of 
the Clatsop Care Center at 16th 
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and Franklin. In 1849 Adam Van 
Dusen established the first general 
store and insurance business in 
town. Weil-known Astorians L. F. 
(Bill) Van Dusen and sons Daniel 
and Willis are direct descendants.) 


“NEXT UP TO the residence 
of A. W. Ferguson where Mrs. F 
welcomed our visit.” (Ferguson 
was an architect and builder whose 
home was at 1661 Grand. In 1886 
he replaced the structure with a 
finer one which is still in use. He 
was the grandfather of the late 
Margaret Green.) To conclude his 
account, Ireland listed other men 
they had met, husbands of the 
women who were entertaining. He 
also noted that the season was a 
happy one compared to the pre- 
vious year ‘‘when so much sickess 
prevailed that the printers were 
called upon to publish funeral 
notices on Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and New Year's.” 

He concluded his account by 
saying, ‘‘It was with regret that we 
could not get through the city and 
exchange greetings with .all those 
whom we esteem as friends. Had it 
not been that the only carriage in 
town was monopolized by Messrs. 
J. W. Gearhart and Capt. Berry, we 
would have done better. The day 
was all that could be desired, clear, 
bright and not too col 


Then almost as an afterthought, 
Ireland added, “It was quite 
unfortunate for the ladies that the 
weather on their day was so 
unpropitious for calling. However, 
we observed many ladies on the 
streets and trust that they have 
enjoyed their calling equally as 
well as the gentlemen enjoyed 
theirs on Tuesday. Truly the new 
year 1878 has had a most 
auspicious beginning in Astoria. 
May it be a happy and prosperous 
year for all is the wish of the editor 
of the Astorian.” 

And it’s my wish, too. 


Wrapping up last year’s items 


— 


J5. 


The beginning of a new year 
seems a good time to complete 
some of the subjects of the year 


just ended. 
Ruth Maki, native Astorian, 
added to the item about the 


Occident Hotet by mentioning that 
her father and mother, Benjamin 
and Katie Hansen, owned the 
establishment which was their 
family home for several years. 

The Occident, located on the 
comer of 10th Street and Marine 
Drive, was Astoria’s finest, early 
hotel. Built by Simon Arrigoni, it 
was purchased by Charles Wright, 
president of Astoria Gaslight Co., 
in 1875. When he retired in 1911, 
he sold his interest to Annie and 
Clarence Hansen, grandparents of 
Astorian Judy Dean. After the 
construction of the Weinhard- 
Astoria Hotel, the Occident gradu- 
ally became a residential edifice. 

Mrs. Maki has a joumal kept by 
her father with an entry made in 
August 1913, ‘Today I bought 
interest in the Occident Hotel from 
Annie and Clarence Hansen.” 
Clarence was Benjamin’s brother 
and wife Annie was the sister of 
Benjamin’s wife Katie. Then a 
joumal entry made in June 1919: 
“Sold the hotel today to John 
Lunden of Spokane for $2,400. 
Paid Mr. Hansen $2 for making out 
the bill of sale.’’ 

Mrs. Maki remembers that one 
of the longtime residents of the 
hotel was ‘‘Uncie’’ John 
Chitwood, a kindly gentleman who 
always sat in his special rocking 
chair. It was Chitwood who first 
had the vision of making Coxcomb 
Hill into a city park. Every day he 
took his axe and went out to hack a 
trail to the peak where the Astoria 
Column now stands. 


SHE ALSO RECALLS that 
one of her childhood playmates 
was Hazel Sutter, now Mrs. Omer 
Stephens, whose parents owned a 
hotel across the street from the 
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Occident. Tom Hayashi, who later 
won national fame as a swimmer 
for University of Oregon, was also 
a neighborhood playmate. 

The Occident bumed in the 1922 
fire. The structure erected after the 
fire on the same spot still carries 
the name Occident. Now owned by 
George Hediger, it houses his 
Astoria Janitor and Paper Supply 
business, offices of Farmers Insur- 
ance Group and Michael's An- 
tiques. 


nae 


In response to the column about 
river crossings before the bridge, 
Mrs. Bob Lucas (Peggy Chessman) 
wrote that the mention of the 
16-year-old giri who swam the 
river in 1935 brought to mind a 
similar event which had occurred 
earlier, but she wasn’t sure of the 
details. I scurried to the newspaper 
files at the public library where I 
located this account in the 
Astonian-Budget, Sept. 4, 1915. 
“On Saturday afternoon, Miss 
Alma A. Watt of Portland at- 
tempted to swim across the Col- 
umbia from Astoria to Megler. 
After covering about four miles, 
she was attacked by cramps and 
was picked up by one of the small 
boats accompanying her.” Even 
so, Miss Watt’s feat ‘‘was little 
less than marvelous."’ 

Peggy Chessman Lucas is the 
daughter of Merle Chessman, 
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publisher of the Astorian-Budget 
from 1919 until his death in 1947. 
In the fali 1986 issue of Cumtux, 
the Clatsop County Historical 
Society quarteriy, Mrs. Lucas 
provided a comprehensive account 
of her father’s remarkable service 
to this community and to the state. 
.She and her husband, Bob Lucas, 
widely known newspaperman and 
White House correspondent now 
retired, live near Sisters. 

Incidentally, I received an un- 
usual number of responses refer- 
ring to Tom Hayashi’s swimming 
prowess for his many friends 
remember the events. I am in- 
debted to Capt. Ray Collins for 
suggesting the subject at the time 
of the Great Columbia Crossing in 
October. He thought an account of 
earlier river crossings would be a 
timely subject. Reader response 
proved him so right. 

nae 

Ruth Ann Acton Sides, living at 
Allyn, Wash., near Shelton, writes 
in behalf of her mother, Charlotte 
Acton, long-time Astorian. She 
says the Then and Now column is 
like ‘‘a weekly letter from home."’ 
Mrs. Acton’s husband, John, was 
Astoria police chief from 1929 to 
1946. She now lives in a nursing 
home near the homes of her 
daughter, Ruth Ann, and her son, 
Don. Other children are Jack 
Acton, Knappa, and daughter 
Muriel, Lafayette. Mrs. Acton will 


celebrate her 98th birthday in 
March. 


see 
A recent letter from another 
long-time Astorian, Elsie 


Engbretson, age 94, living at Care 
Center, Corvallis, says she delights 
in The Daily Astorian clippings 
sent by her friend, Gertrude 
Johnson. Mrs. Engbretson, an early 
school teacher in Astoria, tells 
about the days when pupils had to 
enter and leave the building in 
silent procession while the teacher 
thumped out a march tune on the 
piano in the hallway. 

ALSO IN THE hallway was the 
water pail where all drank from the 
same dipper. Mrs. Engbretson’s 
husband, Albert, was director of 
Oregon State Unversity’s extension 
service here. He was a developer 
of grass seeds with a large 
experimental tract near the present 
airport. He also owned his own 
wholesale seed company. In 1937 
the Engbretsons bought the house 
at’ 1510 Franklin Street which 
served as the family home for 40 
years. 

ees 

I am indebted to local historian 
Liisa Penner for supplying me with 
an item which inspired last week’s 
column. She sent me a copy of a 
story in The Weekiy Astorian, 
New Year’s issue of 1878, which 
described how Astorians celebrated 
the holiday more than a century 
ago. 

Mrs. Penner’s article in the most 
recent Cumtux is a significant 
account of immigrant life as 
experienced by her mother, Heimi 
Mellin, owner of the Koffee Cup 
restaurant for 27 years. 


EE E 
I extend my sincere thanks to all 
these and the many others who 
through the year have offered 
suggestions for columns and who 
have patiently answered my calls 
for information. 


The story oi of ‘the old city hall’ 


What stories old buildings could 
tell if only they could talk! And 
they do talk in their own way to 
those who take time to look and 
listen. 

For instance, the stately building 
at the comer of 16th and 
Exchange, the Heritage Museum 
since 1984, speaks of a history all 
its own. For 20 years before 1984, 
it housed the Columbia River 
Maritime Museum. In 1941 it 
became the USO center serving 
with the Armory next door as 
major military headquarters during 
World War II. The connecting 
passageway still exists but is 
boarded up. 

There are many Astorians who 
still call the classic structure ‘‘the 
old city hall” Built for that 
purpose in 1905, it served as the 
seat of city government for 35 
years. It housed offices for city 
officials and the superintendent of 
schools and contained the public 
library on the second floor and the 
city jail in the basement. 

I was driving by the building on 
the Duane Street side recently and 
noted again the barred windows 
and massive stone walls. In their 
way they were shouting out stories 
of decades ago. So I went to visit 
John Cooper, director of the 
Clatsop County Historical Society, 
whose administrative offices oc- 
cupy a comer of the main floor. 


I TOLD HIM that the sight of 
the iron bars across the windows 
made me curious about what was 
inside. He explained that the old 
jail, now used for workrooms. and 
storage, is directly below his office 
and that the old stairway, now 
boarded up, opened about where 
his desk is. The present office 
space was formerly the municipal 
courtroom, thus making it easy to 
bring the defendants directly from 
jail to court. 

Since there is now no inside 
Stairway to the basement, John and 
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I went around the outside and 
entered the old jail through its 
original doorway. What a place! 
What stories! Massive concrete 
walls dividing tiny cells make it 
easy to think of the place as a 
dungeon. 

First were the women’s cells 
enclosed with steel doors and a 
tiny barred window. The inside of 
the doors show marks of being 
kicked and pounded by angry 
inmates. I saw a padded cell, the 
drunk tank and men’s cells with 
iron bars, some of which were bent 
by prisoners who must have had 
tremendous strength. Bunk frames 
are still in place and graffiti is 
revealed as later paint flakes from 
the walls. Heat ducts and miles of 
electric wire lace the walls, some 
still in use; some not. But it ail 
leads somewhere. In the 1920s 
during some repair work, a 
dictaphone box hidden behind the 
molding in the police chief’s office 
was discovered with a ‘‘bugging’’ 
wire which led directly to a 
listening device in the office of the 
city manager. 


BUT POLICE DUTIES were 
not the only services offered to city 
hall. Laws were made in council 
chambers. In July 1910, an ordi- 
nance was passed requiring 
licenses for automobiles, $5 a year 
for personal cars and $5 a quarter 
for commercial vehicles. Delin- 


quents were subject to amest. (At 
the beginning of that year there 
were eight cars in Astoria.) 

In 1911 it became egal to 
allow cows, horses asd other 
livestock to run loose in the city. In 
1912 an ordinance was passed 
prohibiting music in saloons. The 
next year ragtime dances became 
illegal. In 1915 councilmen gave 
serious consideration to promoting 
a canal between Astoria and 
Seaside to facilitate trevel by 
water. 

The coming of national Prohibi- 
tion in 1919 made city hall and the 
city jail a busy place as police 
chased alleged bootleggers through 
the city streets shooting as they 
ran. A 1920 photo shows an officer 


pouring $2,000 worth of liquor 


down the sewer with the aty hall 
building in the background. 

On Dec, 11, 1924, the grand old 
building suffered a near-dsaster. 
On that date the AstorianBudget 
carried a two-inch headline across 
its front page, ATTEMPT MADE 
TO BURN CITY HAIL — 
Firebug Missed Destroying City 
Hall by Moments.” A restroom 
wastebasket had been aned 
against the main stairway ad set 
ablaze before daylight. 


WHEN THE JANITOR ar- 
rived at 5:10, he found ‘‘fames 
raging beneath the stairs and 
roaring up the east wall sf the 
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building.” He rushed to the police 
station in the basement and turned 
on the alarm. ‘‘A few minutes of 
fast work by the firemen nipped 
the flames.’’ Damage estimated at 
$3,000 was covered by insurance. 
When this fine city hall was 
built in 1905, the center of the city 
seemed to be moving in that 
direction, but after the 1922 fire, 
such a move failed to materialize, 
so city businesses felt isolated. To 
get back to the centr of town, 
authorities bought the Astoria 
Savings Bank building on the 
corer of fith and Duane, The 
bank had closed its doors during 
the Great Depression, leaving the 
building vacant for several years. 
On April 1, 1939, the structure 
became the home of Astoria city 
government, a location it has now 
maintained for 50 years. Police and 
fire departments have their own 
new building on 30th Street. The 
city contracts with the county to 
provide jail services at the Clatsop 
County Jail on Seventh Street. 


No longer needed by the city, 
the old building began its varied 
uses interspersed with years of 
vacancy, its military period, its 
maritime museum period and then 
into private ownership. In 1984, 
the Clatsop County Historical 
Society moved its offices there; 
then in 1985 through private and 
corporate donations, the society 
bought the building debt-free. 
Since that time badly needed 
restoration and renovation projects 
have been carried on continuously, 
as funds permit, developing a 
unique historical museum. 

eee 

To learn about the historical 
society's achievements and plans 
for the future, be sure to attend the 
annual luncheon Jan. 21 at 1 p.m. 
at the Astoria Goif & County 
Club. For reservations, call CCHS 
offices, 325-2203 within the com- 
ing week. 


‘Sure’ ways. to make a million 


A litie pamphlet came to my 
attention recently. Titled ‘*What to 
Invent,” it was published in 1902 
by a firm of patent aftomeys in 
Washington, D.C. 

I’m sure at this beginning of a 
new decade, many innovative 
people across the country are 
working hard to obtain patents to 
meet current needs. But of special 
interest to those interested in the 
changing times are the suggestions 
contained in this booklet published 
almost 90 years ago. 

The preface states, ‘‘If you have 
an invention send us a model or a 
sketch and description and we will 
advise you as to its patentability 
free of charge.’’ Then it adds that 
the minimum fee for a patent is 
$65 which includes the government 
filing fee of $15 and the final fee 
of $20, the attorney’s fee of $25 
and $5 for one sheet of official 
drawings. 

In the back of the booklet is a 
list, state by state, of clients who 
would provide references for the 
firm. The names of three satisfied 
inventors comprised the Oregon 
list. They were D. B. Fleck, 
Portland; Joseph Wesley, Scio; and 
Mrs. C. E. Pugh, Oakville. 

The body of the pamphlet 
contains 107 suggestions for in- 
ventions for which the patent 
attomeys predicted a ready market 
and great wealth for the successful 
inventor. They emphasized that 
patentable items didn’t need to be 
elaborate and complex, citing the 
favor won by little things like 
hooks and eyes, safety pins and 
toothpicks, 

They concluded, ‘‘There is no 
better way for a poor man to 
acquire wealth and at the same 
time confer a lasting benefit upon 
humanity than to bring forth and 
perfect a good invention.’ For 
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lookout for curling tongs or irons 


whom, of course, the patent 
attomeys would be happy to 
provide guidance. 


HERE ARE A few of the 
improvements’ for which the at- 
tomeys saw a great social and 
economic need. Some apply direct- 
ly to household use. 

A washboard with soaping appa- 
ratus so arranged that the soap 
would be applied by the action of 
rubbing. 

A simple cork extractor which 
will not break up the cork and 
cause portions of the latter to fall 
into the bottle. 

Portable wallpapering machines 
to which the paper may be easily 
applied and delivered to walls and 
ceilings by one simple operation. 

A device for tightening woven 
wire bedsprings to prevent sagging. 

An ink bottle which will permit 
the insertion of the pen point 
therein to remain tightly fitted and 
thus prevent evaporation of the ink. 

Many suggestions the attomeys 
offered applied to clothing. 

An invention for holding up a 
lady’s skirt to keep it ont of the 
mud and dust when walking in the 
street, thus relieving her of the task 
if she is laden with bundles. 

““Women are always on the 


and other items for their 
beautification. New ideas in cor- 
sets, shoe fasteners and hat pins 
would command a ready sale ... 

‘“The latest diversion in men’s 
wear is the shirt waist. This 
demands a substitute for sus- 
penders which thus exposed are 
unsightly. The belt sometimes ssed 
for summer wear falls shon in 
comfort and experience. The lucky 
inventor who devises a satisfacory 
substitute for suspenders will rap 
arich harvest ... 


“A substitute for the razor is 
badly needed. Recently a Fren- 
chman developed an electic- 
chemical combination which he 
believed had solved the problem of 
shaving. But after the process had 
been used in a barber shop for a 
few days, the customers discovered 
thar the instrument blackened ad 
burnt their chins and the inventor 
was forced to flee before their 
rage, so a fortune awaits him who 
discovers a harmless substitute far 
shaving." 

Some suggestions for inventions 
needed in the year 1902 showed 
concerns farther afield. 


AN INVENTION THAT wil 


make a horse secure on his legs on 
slippery pavements, something like 
slipping 2 pair of rubber overshoes 
over the horse’s book at a 
moment’s notice. 

“Badly needed is a device for 
cooling houses in summer, surely 
the ame is not far distant when 
each house will be provided with 
an ice plant which can be operated 
by simply tuming a spigot . 

‘To penetrate the fog at sea has 
always been a problem. A fortune 
awaits the solver, who will proba- 
bly need to use electricity ... 

“A magnificent remuneration 
awaits the fortunate inventor who 
finds an imexpensive way of 
extinguishing fires in the holds of 
ships without contaminating the 
cargo... 

“To scrape a ship’s bottom 
without the delay and expense of 
dry-docking by a practical method 
of removing bamacles md sea 
waste while the ship is afloat will 
mean profit to the inventor and a 
revolution in marine repairs.” 

This suggestion has been carried 
out, ‘‘a need for a folding umbrella 
which when folded will sot be 
bulky.” This one needs more 
work, ‘a great demand for a 
smoke consumer that would clear 
the air of flakes of carboa and 
soot” 


I wonder what our descendants a 
century from now will think of the 
needs we are expressing. I recently 
heard one suggestion. Two 
participants on a talk show were 
discussing the relative ments of 
natural Christmas tees and 
artificial ones. One man conduded 
by saying, “If someone would 
invent a way to make aftificial 
ones smell like cedar or pine. their 
sales would double and he’d be 
rich overnight.’” 


News of pioneer’s desc 


Several months ago the subject 
of this column was John M. 
Shively who made history for 
Astona ‘when President Polk 
commissioned him to be the first 
postmaster west of the Rockies. In 
1847 he set up federal business in 
the family home which then stood 
on 15th Street between Exchange 
and Franklin. The historic site is 
now marked by a red granite 
Obelisk set in a landscaped plot 
which the late Ed and Eda Hanke 
Ross gave to Astoria in 1966. 

In 1842 Shively had set out from 
Missouri by wagon train with his 
wife, Martha, small son, Charles, 
and his precious surveying in- 
struments. Coming on to Astonia in 
1843, he took up a land claim 
which extended from the present 
13th to 32nd streets and over the 
hill to near Youngs Bay. County 
surveyor Bob Hovden says 
Nehalem Street extended east 
marks the south border. 

Shively and three other settlers 
platted the town, setting boundaries 
still observed. For 50 years, until 
his death in 1893, John Shively 
was active in the development of 
Astoria. He had two other sons by 
a second marriage, but both died 
early, so it was Charlies who 
inherited his father’s extensive 
holdings and took over their 
management 

Charlies W. Shively, bom in 
Missouri in 1839, grew up in 
Astoria and spent two years in 
college in San Francisco. He 
married and established the family 
home on present 16th and Niagara 
Streets, a section of the Shively 
estate. He, as his father had done, 
carried on a variety of civic and 
business activities. In 1873 he was 
certified as a notary public. In 
1877 he was elected a member of 
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the city council In 1888 he 
became superintendent of Astoria 
schools. In 1892 he built a 
three-story hotel on pilings at 14th 
and Exchange Streets, now the site 
of Lovell-McCall Tire Service. It 
later became the New Nehalem 
boarding house, destroyed by fire 
in 1916. 


IN 1900 SHIVELY moved with 
his wife and seven children to a 
residence in Portland. east of the 
Broadway Bridge, but he continued 
to spend time in Astoria on estate 
business. In 1906 he made 


the city of Astoria for a public 
recreation area to be named 
Shively Park in memory of his 
father. At the same time the city 
bought from him seven additional 
acres, which at the crest of the 16th 
Street hill form the expanse of 
Shively Park as we know it today. 

I searched news sources for 


details of Charlies Shively’s seven. 


children, but since they grew up in 
Portiand, I found little. At least one 
of the seven was a son, for a later 
item identified a Charles J. Shively 
as tbe great-grandson of the 
pioneer John Shively. However, 


one of Charles’ numerous dangh- 
ers made headlines on her own 
On Feb. 28, 1906, (about the time 
her father was giving the park to 
Astoria), the local paper carried the 
following story from the Denver 
Post: ‘‘Heiress from Oregon on 
Vandeville Stage. Yvette Shively 
appearing this week at the 
Orpheum is a hit with her good 
voice and pleasing appearance. The 
daughter of a prominent Oregon 
pioneer family and an heiress in 
her own right, the adventurous 
blood of her ancestors leads her to 
fame on the stage where she is 
billed as “The Pride of Astoria.’ ” 
The account continued, ‘‘At the 
death of her grandfather, Miss 
Shively’s father was left $200,000, 
the young woman receiving a 
generous portion of it. But she was 
not content to settle down in an 
Oregon town. So after years spent 
in the cultivation of her voice, she 
chose vaudeville. Besides her 
wonderful voice, Miss Shively has 
aa excellent figure and a pretty 
face. Because of her beauty she 
was chosen as a model! for the 
noted picture, “The Westem Giri,’ 
the work of a San Francisco 
Apparently the excitement of 


endants 


show business soon paled for 
Yvette, for exactly one month after 
the above press release, this item 

in the Astoria Daily 
Budget (March 27, 1906): 


“A DISPATCH FROM 
Louisville, Ky., says that Miss 
Yvette Shively, formerty of this 
city, but now a vaudeville acvess, 
has just come into an inheritance of 
over $100,000 and will leave for 
her home Saturday. 

“Miss Shively is the star of the 
company with which she is con- 
nected, but evidently she has 
become tired of the stage, form an 
interview she said, ‘I suppase I 
have been spoiled by the extrava- 
gance of my parents, and some of 
us giris began to bet on the mces. 
When my father leamed of #, he 
reprimanded me and I decided to 
leave school. They did not mow 
for some time that I had left and 
immediately cut off my allowance. 
About a month ago they sent me 
money to come home, but I spent 
it. This time they sent me a tcket 
and I’m going home after the 
Saturday might performance. I did 
not know what burlesque was or I 
would never have gone into it, but 
it was the first opportunity that 
came along. Everything about 
burlesque is distastefal to me.’ ” 

Charles W. Shively, age 70, died 
in Portland on Sept. 28, 1910. The 
news account stated in part, 
““During the past 10 years, he has 
been a resident of Portland where 
he lived with his family in comfort 
and ease up to the time of his 
death. He leaves a wife and several 
grown daughters, one of whom is 
Mrs. John McCue of Portlant” 
Another daughter, of course, or 
maybe the same one, was the 
beauteous Yvette. 


Astona’s fascination wi® the 


automobile began on a bright 
September Sarurday in 1899 when 
the circus came to town. 

Ali during the show men 
gathered around one of the exhib- 
its, a small vehicle that looked like 
a single-seated topless buggy. It 
was hawked as an ‘‘automobäe,” 
which roughly transiated means, 
“It moves by itself.” Most of the 
spectators didn’t believe that, but 
the hardy souls who accepted the 
offer of a ride down the planked 
street returned convinced that a 
new day was dawning. Among the 
converts was a reporter from the 
Astorian Daily Budget whose story 
appeared in the next Mondsy’s 
issue: i 
“One of the most interesting 
features of the circus was the 
awomobile which was the first 
ever to reach Astoria. lt was driven 
by electric storage batteries and 
with one charge is capable of 40 
miles over fair roads and can cmb 
hills of 15 percent grade. It was 
built by the Fischer Equipment 
Company of Chicago two years 
ago and has had hard usage ever 
since but is still in. periect 
condition.’ 

The circus man was a.convinc- 
ing demonstrator for the reponer 
concluded his account, ‘The 
vehicle proved itself to be a 
success in every way and is 
undoubtedly the coming carriage 
both for pleasure and business 
uses." 

The next news item I found 
about cars in Astoria appeared on 
Feb. 24, 1904. ‘*Eari Fisher is the 
possessor of the first automobile to 
be owned in Astoria.” Naturally I 
was curious about details so I went 
to Bob Lovell, president of Lovell 
Auto Co., who said, “You really 
should talk to Sam Lee. He knows 
about the earliest cars."" So I 
invited 91-year-old Sam Lee along 
with Sam and Dorothy Churchill to 
come to have chowder and talk 
about old cars, for Dorothy has 
recently republished a delightful 
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book, “Me and the Model T,” 
written by her father many years 
ago. * 

WHEN I STARTED to share 
with them the item I had found 
about Earl Fisher owning the first 
car, Lee, a relative of the Fishers, 
said, ‘That’s wrong. It was Ferd 
Fisher that bought that car, but it’s 
true that his boy Eari drove it most 
of the time.’’ Which only shows 
that fathers and sons ad cars 
haven't changed much in 86 years. 


‘The vehicle proved 
itself to be a success 
in every way and is 
undoubtedly the 
coming carriage both 
for pleasure and 
business uses.’ 


—1899 Astoria Daily 
Budget story 


(The Ferdinand Fisher family 
along with bachelor brother 
Augustus ‘‘Gus,” a sea captain, 
lived in the imposing house, now 
being restored, on the ‘northwest 
comer of 12th and Grand. In 1905 
Earl married and built his family 
home on Franklin between 11th 
and 12th, now the Franklin Street 
Station Bed and Breakfast.) 

The news item went on to say, 
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“Mr. Fisher's machine is a 1903 
Rambler, driven by a gasoline 
motor and is capable of climbing 
any hills of the city, that teams of 
borses can climb. It can develop a 
speed of 20 miles per hour when 
necessary on a fair road.” 
Apparently young Fisher kept 
the car, for a later noted that Fisher 
has used and then stored that car 
until 1930 when he sold it to a 


jonkman for $10. 


The Fishers, however, continued 
their interest in automobiles, for an 
ad in the Astorian-Budget of 


operate the place. This strocture 


Dr. John 


Though the Fishers appeared 
first on Astoria's automotive scene, 
an energetic 24-year-old named 
Sherman Lovell soon eamed the 
spotlight. In 1910 he built a garage 
and sales room at 18th and 
Exchange, then the next year a 
larger one nearby on the site of 
preser -hool bus bars. There he 


repaired the few cars in town, one 
being Dr. H. L. Henderson's White 
Steamer. 


SON BOB LOVELL tells of his 
father’s efforts to establish a 
business. ‘‘He pumped gas, soid 
Goodyear tires, and mainly earned 
his living operating Astoria’s only 
taxi. With Astor Street mmning 
wide-open and about 50 saloons in 
town, he was kept very busy.” 


Lovell also sok! Reo cars, eight 
the first year. One went to Mrs. 
George Fiave!l and two daughters, 
who promptly hired a full-time 
maintenance man and chauffeur to 
ensure their enjoyment of its use. 
His stock shipped downriver from 
Portland was unloaded at Sanbom 
dock at the foot of 11th Street or at 
the 14th Street dock. 

In 1912 the Fishers became 
interested in getting a Ford 
dealership. Eager to do business, 
the Ford representative elected to 
drive from Portland to prove the 
worth of his car. He fared well on 
the two-day trip through Manning 
and Mist, but alas, when he entered 
Astoria by way of the 15th Street 
hill, he slid off the muddy planks. 
Garageman Sherman Lovell an- 
swered his call for help. When he 
leamed why the Ford man was in 
town, he said, “After you have 
talked to the Fisbers, come to see 
me.”’ 


Lovell was awarded the Ford 
franchise on condition that he place 
an immediate order for eight cars. 
Then, how to find financing! He 
presold one car to August 
Hildebrand. (An old photo shows 
15-year-old son Frank sitting pro- 
udly in the driver’s eat) He- 
arranged the rest with the Scan- 
dinavian American Bank. 

(More next week.) 

For lively stories about old cars, 
read “Me and the Model T,” 
available at bookstores, and Bob 
Lovell's feature in 1988 Spring 
Cummux at the Heritage Museum. 


When automobiles appeared in 
Astoria in 1904 and the years 
immediately following, each was 
the object of curiosity. When one 
was parked downtown, shoppers 
left their shopping to examine the 
machine, and passers-by ted their 
horses to hitching posts to get a 
closer look. 

The onlookers always asked the 
owner all sorts of questions which 
he answered with admirable 
authority. As he prepared to move 
on, they pressed in more closely to 
watch him start the ‘‘contraption.’’ 

‘Nothing to it’ he always 
exclaimed proudly (and hopefully). 
He the crank firmly and 
cranked and cranked until he heard 
a sputter. Then, leaping into the 
driver’s seat, he manipulated the 
assorted clutches, pedals and throt- 
tles to nurture the uncertain sound 
of life. If the sputter died, he had to 
Tepeat the performance, often sev- 
eral times. When that happened, 
his friends commiserated and 
cynics scoffed. ‘‘Hey, you need 
three feet to work ail those 
gadgets,” and ‘‘You- need three 
hands too,’’ while some wag was 
sure to call out, “You wanta 
borrow my horse?’ 

But when the motor began to 
breathe freely and all the gears 
cooperated, the driver, head held 
high, took off amid assembled 
cheers. Just one thing would have 
added to his triumph — if only he 
could have sat on one of those 
hitching racks and watched himself 
drive regally down the street. 

Naturally with cars drawing 
interests and admiration, their 
number increased, slowly at first. 
By 1910 eight Astorians owned the 
new wonders, mostly Reos. Eight 
more owners lived in the county. 
Of course, primitive roads were the 
chief problem. A big car with 
power seemed the best choice for 
conquering mudholes. 
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Young Sherman Lovell was of 
this opinion when he started selling 
Reo cars in 1909. Later he founded 
Lovell Auto Company, of which 
his son, Robert Lovell, is now 
president. Back in 1912 he still 
thought big cars were best when he 
sold Dr. FL L. Henderson a Stanley 
Steamer. 


‘THE GOOD DOCTOR, first in 
Clatsop County to make house 
calls by car, already had a White 
Steamer which would travel only 
about 30 miles before the boiler 
ran dry. The new car ran 70 or 80 
miles before it ran out of steam. To 
demonstrate its power, young 
Lovell drove the handsome 
machine, bumpity-bump, up the 
front steps of the county coun- 
house. Then two occurrences 
changed his viewpoint about big 
cars. 

One event took place in the fall 
of 1912 when Lovell decided that 
lightweight cars had their merits 
too. Accordingly he acquired the 
Ford dealership on condition that 
he place an order for a carload lot 
of six five-passenger touring cars 
and two two-passenger runabouts 
for spring delivery. Then it was 
that the two events converged. The 
eight cars armived and had to be 
sold quickly because of financing, 
and the doctor’s old Steamer got 


stuck in the mud. Young Lovell, 
always the salesman, saw an 
opportunity. Son Robert tells the 
story: 

“My father claimed that a 
Model T could get ‘out of any 
mudhole in the county, so he called 
three friends to take a ride.” These 
were HL R. Hoeffler, whose candy 


` factory was near the depot; photog- 


rapber Frank Woodfield, who 
jumped at the chance to get 
unusual pictures; and J.S. Dell- 
inger, editor of the Moming 
Astorian, who smelled a headline. 

Robert Lovell continues, ‘“To 
these three my father said, ‘Old 
Doc Henderson spent most of the 
night in his big Steamer stuck in 
the mud near Westlake. He had to 
get a team to pull him out this 
moming. Come with me in my 
new Ford and I'll show you that it 
won’t get stuck.’ ” 


So the four friends traveled a 
little beyond Westlake on the main 
road to Seaside where Lovell drove 
his . Ford into the worst of the 
mudhole. By skillful manipulation 
of throttle and gears, he rocked the 
lightweight machine back and 
forth, always inching ahead until it 
climbed to solid ground. When 
they retumed to Astoria, each of 
the three men bought a Ford. 

And what about Dr. Henderson’s 


later Stanley Steamer? To- give it 
good care he built a garage near 
where he lived at 1263 Franklin 
Ave. (The original house has been 
replaced by the modem residence 
of Pastor Forrest Clark.) One night 
he left the pilot light om to keep the 
water warm so he could start 
quickly and the car and garage 
bumed to the ground. Sherman 
Lovell never sold another enne, 


WITH THE NUMBER of cars 
increasing, foresighted city fathers 
thought ‘‘there oughta be:a law.” 
So in 1909 they passed- a city 
ordinance for owners of touring 
cars to pay $5 per year for a 
license and owners of commercial 
vehicles to pay $5 a quarter: The 
only commercial models in Astoria 
at the time were touring cars with 
the back seat by a: box 
which extended out for the delivery 
of groceries, wood and the like. 
The state had started’ requiring 
licenses in 1905 for there were 
more cars inland. 


Another sign of the permanency 
of autos came along in 1909. The 
Good Road Association was orga- 
nized one day in June in the office 
of Attorney George Fulton, grand- 
father of present Astoria aftomey 
by the same name. Ferdinand 
Fisher and George Flavel were 
officers of the new group. Mem- 
bership fee was $20 for owners of 
two-seated cars, $10 for one- 
seaters and $5 for non-owners. 
‘The Club,” they said, ‘‘hopes to 
have an active membership of 20.” 
Money from dnes was to be used 
‘to repair bad spots in roads and 


help to construct permanent 
highways in the county.” 
So by 1910 in Astoria, 


automobiles were dignified by a 
license, a tax and a club. 
‘‘Machines that move by 
themselves’ had come to stay. 


Remembering spirit of the USO 


Try to imagine the confusion 
and bustle in Astoria 40 years ago 
when more than 6,000 military 
personnel suddenly converged on 
the area. The year was 1940. The 
shock of Pearl Harbor had not yet 
stunned the nation, but daily 
headlines blazed the ominous news 
of war elsewhere, so our country 
was gearing up for defense. 

Contingents arrived in ever- 
speeding intervals at Fort Stevens 
and Camp Clatsop (now Rilea). 
The Navy reached maximum 
Strength at Tongue Point. The 
Coast Guard and Air Corps 
established their stations. A steady 
procession of trucks day and night 
brought in supplies from Fort 
Lewis. 

Not only the military came, but 
many of their families as well. 
Services had to be provided almost 
overnight, housing, schools, and 
recreational resources. The need 
for an off-duty center was urgent, 
some place where lonely 
servicemen could feel at home 
away from home. Under the 
leadership of Robert Lucas, a 
Defense Recreation Group was 
formed to crusade for a drop-in 
center in town. 

Lucas, editor of the Astorian- 
Budget, went right to the top. He 
asked the federal Public Works 
Commission for $180,000 to build 
a recreation center in Astoria and a 
hospitality house in Seaside and to 
expand school facilities throughout 
the county. The request was 
refused. 


NOT TO BE deterred, Lucas 
and the Clatsop County Defense 
Council raised money from state 
and county sources and finally 
matching funds from Washington, 
D.C. With the help of Judge Guy 
Boyington, a program took shape. 
The old city hall at 16th and 
Exchange (now the Heritage 
Museum) was renovated to become 
a social hall, eventually head- 
quarters for United Services Orga- 
nization. A new building, which 
many still call the Armory, was 
erected next door with a connect- 
ing passageway, thus forming a 
recrcational-military complex. 

P Then a call “wert “out ~ for” 
furnishings. With patriotic fervor, 
folks from all over the county 
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responded with gifts of chairs, 
davenports, lamps, desks, books, 
magazines, games and game tables. 
One area on the first floor became 
the home-like social hall. Another 
was outfitted with ping-pong and 
pool tables. The second floor 
became the snack bar (canteen) and 
the ballroom for weekly dances. 
When the big open house was held 
in February 1943, more than a 
hundred women signed up to 
become volunteer hostesses on a 
regular schedule. Everyone was 
needed, for the guest register that 
first month showed more than 
15,000 entries. 


If only the old USO 


building could talk, it 
could describe the 
hubbub of activities 
that eased the lives of 
service people. It 
could tell stories of 
romance, for many a 
chance meeting led 
eventually to the 
altar. 


Even before the recreational 
center opened, many community 
and church groups organized activ- 
ities. Student nurses at St. Mary’s 
Hospital took special emergency 
training and in off-hours assisted 
with entertainment. Judge 
Boyington'’s daughter, ‘‘Mebs"’ 
Ausnehmer, now of Seaside, re- 
calls that she was helping with a 
record party on the Sunday of Pearl 


Harbor, When. the news -came;- 


Toe CA 
activities all over town broke up as 


everyone rushed to emergency 
Stations and learned to cope with 


blackout orders. 


THE RED CROSS under the 
direction of its chairman, Father 
Laidlaw of St. Mary's Church, 
coordinated the efforts of church 
and community groups. Women 
signed up to become Gray Ladies. 
They were trained by Caloma 
Dodge, now of Eugene, to give 
basic nursing care at service 
centers in the county and at the 
newly established Naval Hospital 
out on state Highway 202, near the 
present Cavalier apartments, a 
remnant of the original installation. 

Among the Gray Ladies was 
Ann Mitchell (Mrs. Don) who says 
her work at the hospital was a most 
rewarding experience. She recalls 
that she worked long hours with 
other Gray Ladies, among them 
Dorothy McGregor (Mrs. W.F.) 
and Jean Sandoz (Mrs. Tom). As 
successive classes of Gray Ladies 
completed their training, capping 
ceremonies sponsored by the 
Kiwanis , Club were held at the 
hospitals or at Amato's Supper 
Club at the foot of 10th Street. 

Young women too were 
mobilized. Working as members of 
the Defense Recreational League, 
they planned dances, organized 
programs, played bingo and 
cheered at athletic events held 
between the various branches of 
the military. They along with the 
Gray Ladies drove service trucks, 
provided transportation and 
wrapped bandages. They delivered 
materials to working groups 
throughout the county, then trav- 
eled back again to pick up the 
completed hospital supplies and 
newly-knitted -socks,-- caps- and 
Scarves, 


POLLY SWEET McKEE, now 


of Seaside, remembers that when 
she came home from college, she 
went right to work with her Gray 
Lady mother, Mrs. Frank Sweet, 
helping to bake the cookies 
everlastingly needed at the canteen. 
Evelyn Hankel recalls that teachers 
volunteered to help soldiers write 
letters, sew on buttons and leam 
crafis. She among endless other 
duties taught classes in shell 
jewelry which the men sent as gifts 
back home. 

If only the old USO building 
could talk, it could describe the 
hubbub of activities that eased the 
lives of service people. It could tell 
stories of romance, for many a 
chance meeting led eventually to 
the altar. I attended a meeting the 
other day where Helen Carlson 
Ryan recalled her USO days and 
Pat Leahy Alfonse and Frances 
Potter Dietrichs said that they had 
met their husbands during those 
busy times. 


USO events continued in Clat- 
sop County until 1959, at which 
time Mary Steinbock (Mrs. Harry) 
was chosen to represent the nine 
Westem states at a conference in 
Washingon, D.C. The meeting was 
an evaluation of USO programs 
and a thank you for jobs well done. 
By 1960, the grand old building 
was once again empty and forlom. 
But in 1962 it regained life as the 
Columbia River Maritime 
Museum. Then in 1984, the 
Clatsop County Historical Society 
purchased it for administrative 
headquarters and a _ second 
museum, 


NOW THE HISTORICAL 
society is celebrating the building's 
great days of USO service by 
inviting the public to a big band 
dance on Saturday, Feb. 24, from 7 
to 11 p.m. The music, decorations 
and refreshments will all recall! the 
era of the 1940s and '50s and the 
Stage Door Canteen, 

Many out-of-towners have al- 
ready indicated that they plan to 
attend to share the spirit of 
reunion. Coast Guard wives serv- 
ing as hostesses are planning for a 
big crowd in the former canteen 
and ballroom upstairs. They hope 
that folks will dress in the styles of 
40 and 50 years ago to bring back 
the memories of the USO. 


When roads were made of wood 


When Ferdinand Fisher bought 
the first car in Astoria in 1904, 
residents watched its performance 
with skepticism and envy. Sales 
were slow at first, for within the 
next five years only eight cars 
appeared in Astoria and eight more 
in the county. 

Business soon burgeoned, how- 
ever, as roads began to improve. 
By 1914, 235 cars were registered 
in Clatsop County, 193 of which 
were in Astoria. Of the 32 
runabouts registered, 27 were in 
Astoria. 

In 1912, Sherman Lovell, first 
auto dealer in Astoria and founder 
of the present Lovell Auto Co., 
introduced commercial vehicles 
when he drove a new Mack truck 
from Portland to Astoria. Car stock 
usually came down the river by 
ship, but Lovell wanted to demon- 
Strate the truck’s endurance. He 
drove from Portland through 
Manning, then on to Mist on 
primitive wagon and logging roads. 
Once to get out of a mudhole he 
had to cut up his overcoat to wrap 
around the tires to gain traction. 
On each such trip he spent the 

cht at the Mist Hotel, then on to 

storia, a rough, two-day trip. 

As cars increased, so did the 
makes and models. In 1911, 
William McGregor bought a 48 
horsepower, six cylinder 
Locomobile and bank president 
Frank Patton a Pierce-Arrow Six. 
Dealerships sprang up all over 
town. By 1919 the town had 12 
auto firms offering 26 makes of 
cars and 12 makes of trucks. 


AS I PERUSED auto adver- 
Usements for those early years, I 
found it interesting to note which 
cars have survived and which are 
now only history. The ads extolled 
the qualities of Hudson, Nash, 
Chevrolet, Dodge, Studebaker, 
Reo, Ford, Oakland and Rambler. 

Of course, prices varied with the 
models. In 1917 a Maxwell 
roadster sold for $650, a touring 


car for $665 and a sedan (a new 
luxury style) for $985. A Dodge 
touring car was pa at $895 and 
a Model T for $656. Two models 
described as ‘‘classy’’ were the 
Hudson 60 hp super-six at Lovell 
Auto Co. and the Studebaker Big 
Six at Rowan Skyles Auto Co. 
priced at $1,500. The Studebaker 
touted the added feature of an 
eight-day clock on its dashboard. 

Naturally much attention was 
given to road improvement. Those 
portions of Astoria built over the 
water had planked Streets. Gradu- 
ally muddy streets were also 
planked, and planking was 
extended to county roads during 
the 1880s to 1900. The plank road 
between Warrenton and Hammond 
was completed in 1899, though 
10,000 feet of planking was placed 
on the Jewell road as late as 1910, 

I was curious about the layout of 
planked roads, so I visited my 
friends Leroy ‘and Eloise Boldt. 
Roy retired in 1972 as state 
highway maintenance foreman 
when he received awards for 45 
years of ‘‘dedication and ability.” 
In 1936 he was sent to open 
Astoria’s first highway station 
located across the street from 
present Birdwell Motor Co. 


HE EXPLAINED PLANK 
toads this way: Rough-hewn 
planks 8 feet long, 2 to 4 inches 
thick, were spiked to puncheons 
(split logs) so the planks lay 
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crosswise on the road, then section 
after section extended the length of 
the surface to be planked. But 
planked roads weren't the answer. 
When mud was tracked onto them, 
they were slippery. In flooded 
areas, they floated, so authorities 
searched for something better. 

An item in The Daily Astorian, 
Feb. 6, 1903, confirmed their 
search. ‘‘The experiment of using 
crushed rock on Eighth Street 
between Commercial and Duane is 
proving successful. Cost is $2.19 

r lineal foot for a total of 

438.30, of which $52 was spent 
for the removal of old planks. A 
new plank road would have cost $3 
per foot. This will result in crushed 
rock being used on other streets, 
for planks last only six to 12 years, 
but crushed rock: will last a 
lifetime.” But crushed rock too 
was devoured by mud, so the 
search continued. In some places 
bricks were useful, later covered 
by blacktop. On Franklin from 
12th to 14th, bricks are still visible, 
true artifacts of this historic town. 

No plank roads remain in the 
county, but Roy Boldt told me that 
when he and Eloise came to town 
in 1936, one such road was still in 
use. With two tracks of planks laid 
lengthwise and sand in between, it 
extended from the Peter Iredale 
inland about three-quarters of a 
mile. When the military took over 
in World War II, the planks were 
removed. 


Of course, narrow roads of any 
surface caused problems. What 
happened when cars and teams 
met? Sometimes the horses 
panicked and had to be calmed. 
Sometimes drivers quarreled over 
who tumed out for whom. Tum- 
outs were built in some places. An 
ordinance was pas: that if 
backing up was required, the cars 
had to do the backing. 

THE GOOD ROADS Club 
founded in 1909 worked hard for 
road improvement. By 1919 Clat- 
sop County had 40 miles of hard 
surfaced roads, 12 of which were 
in Astoria; 90 miles of graveled 
roads, 20 miles of planked roads 
and 150 miles of graded, un- 
surfaced roads. 

To learn the present situation, I 
phoned Bob Hovden, Cla 
County surveyor. He said that the 
county now has 250 miles of 
hard-surfaced roads other than state 
highways. Then I spoke with Nels 
Osterholme, office manager for 
state Road District 1, which takes 
in most of Clatsop and Tillamook 
counties. He told me that in the 
district the state maintains 273 
miles of surfaced roads. 

Both men mentioned that the 
first macadam roads in Oregon 
were laid in Clatsop County. In 
1915 the Agricultural College (now 
Oregon State) developed a test 
project for rural roads with a strip 
of macadam from Miles Crossing 
to the first Youngs Bay Bridge, 
built in 1899. A portion still lies 
along the east side of the present 
roadway in the area from Wireless 
Road past the animal hospital. I 
drove out to take a look. 

It looks like an _ extra-wide 
surfaced shoulder. Hovden says the 
original survey nail is still in place. 
The first surface has been overlaid 
with asphalt, though some early 
bits show up in spots. At least it is 
an interesting item of history. 
Maybe someday the historical 
society will dignify it with a 
roadside marker. 


- 


The birth of Astoria tourism 


We in Astoria tend to think of ` 


tourism as a newly bom industry to 
be nurtured as other industries 
recede. Not so. Tourism exploded 
75 years ago with the proliferation 
of the automobile and the im- 
provement of roads. By 1915, 300 
people in Clatsop County owned 
cars with hundreds more in Port- 
land and the valley. It seemed they 
all wanted to tour the famous 
North Coast. 

By 1920 Astoria had 12 miles of 
hard-surfaced roads, and the 
highway from Portland was paved 
as far as Goble with gravel the rest 
of the way. Tourists loved the 
luxury of such carefree travel. 
Unless delayed by overheated 
motors on the old Rainier curves or 
flat tires on sharp gravel, they 
could make the 100-mile trip in 
one short day. But then where to 
sleep when they arrived? Whole 
families pitched their tents on 
vacant lots and scouted for 
driftwood for campfires. 

““Something’s got to be done,” 
neighbors said. The Kiwanis Club 
agreed. In March 1921, members 
went to the city council requesting 
n municipal campground, and then 
’ ‘he Chamber of Commerce. 

ver wanted to undertake the 
project. So, like the Little Red Hen, 
the Kiwanians said, “We'll do it 
ourselves.” 


THEY CONSIDERED SITES 
at the outskirts of town, finally 
selecting a seven-acre tract in the 
O.W. Taylor Addition which ran 
west over the hili and around 
Smith's Point. A news item 
reported, ‘‘The auto campground is 
situated among the evergreens on a 
bank above the highway and is 
reached by a roadway constructed 
entirely by hard work with pick 
and shovel on the part of Club 
members who made many trips to 
work on the site.” The item further 
explained, ‘‘The park is located on 
the main paved highway from this 
City to Seaside and points west.” 
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Bates, Walter T. Eakin, and Judge 


From this description, I couldn’t 
pinpoint the exact location of the 
park, though I realized that the 
main road to Seaside was along the 
bay to what we call the “old” 
Youngs Bay bridge. I called 
friends who often help me with 
history, Sam Lee, retired motel 
owner, Charles ‘‘Chuck'’ Paetow, 
retired police chief, and Dick 
Thompson, Astoria Granite Works. 

None was quite sure of the site 
but believed it to be somewhere 
west of Tapiola Park Then 
Thompson called Lennard Rinell, 
retired Youngs River log trucker, 
who sald, ‘Oh yon, T uned to play 
there. The campground faced 
Youngs Bay across the highway 
from the old Columbia boat yard 
near Birdwell Motors.” 

He sald the campground was up 
on the ledge where houses are 
located now, and a winding road 
was Ore entrance. Thompson sur- 
mises that the present roadway 
now leading up to Garcia's housing 
development may be a part of 
another entrance or exit of the 
park. 


THE PROJECT WAS a suc- 
cess from the beginning, for 12,000 
tourists pitched their tents on the 
grounds before that first season 
closed in November. Kiwanians 
than took steps to stabilize the 
operation, They formed a holding 
company to administer the busi- 
ness. Officers included Fred S. 


J.A. Buchanen, Club president. 
Patronage increased during the 
summer of 1922 and leaped ahead 
in the summer of 1923 when many 
hotel accommodations had been 
wiped out by the big fire of 
December 1922. 

A news story in the Astorian- 
Budget, Aug. 27, 1923," gave an 
update on the progress of the park. 
“One of the most scenic camp- 
grounds in the Pacific Northwest is 
located in Astoria and was secured 
principally through the efforts of 
the Kiwanis Club three years ago . 
++ Now tha Kiwanis Auto Camp is 
one of the best known and most 
popular of the entire coast region, 

“Entering the park by a winding 
roadway up the hill, one comes 
into a magnificent, natural camping 
ground which has been provided 
with stoves, fuel, a cookhouse, 
toilets, telephone, gasoline station, 
and general store. Ample room is 
afforded for scores of cars coming 
from every state in the union and 
several provinces of Canada. Mrs. 
M.M. Morgan and her son and 
(his) wife live on the grounds and 


provide for the comfort of: the: 


visitors. Each car is charged 50 
cents for the first day and 25 cents 
thereafter.” More than 25,000 
names were signed on the guest 
register that season. 


OF COURSE, AS soon as one 
venture was successful, others 


sprang up. Increasingly tourists 
demanded more comforts, so 
clusters of tourist cottages replaced 
the tents that travelers had been 
accustomed to bringing with them. 
The early cabins were unfumished 
except for bed frames and bare 
mattresses with the tourists 
supplying their own bedding. The 
cost was $1 per night. 


Harding's tourist camp was built 
about where Johnson's Arco sta- 
tlon is now, near Youngs Bay 
bridge. Nick Kussman developed 
Bayview campground and the 
present cottages on West Marine 
Drive, Another cluster near the 
electric sub-station was dismantled 
and moved east on Highway 202 in 
recent years. Sunnylane Cottages 
across old Youngs Bay bridge are 
still in use as rentals. 

In 1928 Frank Lystell built four 
two-unit cabins at Twin Spruce on 
the Skipanon where the old 
schoolhouse once stood. The next 
year he added four more. Twin 
Spruce cottages are still in use, 
though now bypassed by the new 
section of Highway 101, 

As tourists patronized the most 
comfortable and attractive facili- 
ties, those comforts increased. In 
1939, when Sam Lee and his wife 
built eight units at Miles Crossing, 
they offered .steam heat and 
complete furnishing under the 
elegant name of Lee’s Deluxe 
Motel. This was the finest facility 
on the highway to Seaside. 

Even the name ‘‘motel’’ was an 
innovation. Owners had tried hard 
to find an appropriate designation 
for this brand-new industry. Some 
created the name ‘‘autel"’ (auto- 
hotel), then auto court, which 
became ‘‘courtel’’, but finally 
**motel”’ (motor-hotel) survived. 

One installation that did not 
survive was the Kiwanis camp- 
ground. It becanie a playground for 
the children of the area until 
blackberry vines took over, and 
later homes were built. 


‘Tin grassh oppers’ prove worth 


Correction to lást week's column 
on auto parks: 

Ericksons’ cottages weré on 
West Marine Drive across from 
Columbia boat yard. The Kiwanis 
campground was farther along the 
bay across the highway and up the 
slope from present KAST radio 
Staton, 

My apologies to my friends who 
told me right, but I wrote it wrong! 

ahh 

Most everyone has a vivid 
recollection of his first car. Stories 
told by oldtimers often date back to 
the appearance of the remarkable 
Ford gas wagon. Roscoe Sheller in 
his book, ‘Me and the Model T,” 
credits the ‘‘noisy, chattery, 
putt-putting Model T with revolu- 
tionizing life on this planet.’’ He 
further comments that it was the 
machine that lifted drudgery from 
the tired backs of men and their 
work animals and bridged the gap 
from horse and buggy transporta- 
tion to our world of jet planes and 
space rockets. Sheller, a native of 
Sunnyside, Wash., and father of 
well-known Astorian Dorothy 
Churchill, wrote extensively of 
early times. 


TODAY’S YOUTH CANNOT 
imagine what life was like in the 
prehistoric era when students 
walked miles to school. Now they 
take for granted the use of a car as 
their rite of passage into adulthood. 
But 90 years ago adults could 
scarcely believe that cars could 
ever replace horses, At any rate, 
they said that only the rich could 
afford them. 

Then Henry Ford changed 
things. In 1896 he mounted a 
single cylinder motor on bicycle 
wheels. Later he buit a 
“‘quadricycle;"’ then in 1908 he 
settled on the Model T. The 
common man could afford it, for it 
cost no more than a good team and 
buggy, about $650. The common 
man could learn to drive it in a few 
minutes, and he could repair it in 
no more time than it took to 
hamess and hitch a team of horses. 
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That was when adults responded to 
cars with a youthful urge to own, 
buying 15 million Model T’s from 
1908 until the last one rolled off 
the production line in June 1927, 

With all these Fords in running 
order and a score of other makes 
tuned up, their owners were eager 
to travel. It's no wonder that 
tourism exploded. At first drivers 
felt venturesome merely heading 
their miracle machines to town on 
Saturday aftemoon or to visit 
grandpa and grandma on Sunday. 
But such temerity soon gave way 
to trips to the city or to the beach. 
However, surely no one would 
dream of driving across the conti- 
nent. 

Yet one man did, Ralph Gug- 
genheim, wealthy New York mine 
owner. He wanted to promote the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
taking place in Seattle in 1909. So 
he organized a motor car race from 
New York, offering a $3,500 
trophy cup and $2,000 in gold to 
the first car arriving at the 
exposition grounds under its own 
power. 

Easterners. scoffed. ‘Gas bug- 
gies have a hard time on smooth 
streets,’ they said, ‘‘so how can 
they cross rivers and mountains in 
the- uncivilized West where there 
are no roads at all?’ But some 
automakers bravely. seized this 
opportunity to show what their cars 
could do. 


WHEN THE TIME came to 
sign up, Henry Ford entered two 


Model T’s, race numbers 1 and 2. 
Four other owners promptly paid 
the $350 fee. Their models were 
heavy styles with 45-60 horse- 
power valued at $4,500 each. Race 
entry No. 3 was a Stearns. No. 4 
was an Acme; Nos. 5 and 6 a 
Shawmut and Itala. The crowd at 
the starting line jeered at the two 
Fords, calling them tin grasshop- 
pers that would fall apart before 
they ever left town. At 3 p.m. on 
June 1, 1909, New York’s Mayor 
McClellan fired a golden pistol to 
start the first transcontinental 
motor cat race ever attempted. 

The two Fords soon took the 
lead. News stories grew more 
exciting as the days passed. The 
Model Ts, fighting sand, mud and 
mountains, breakdowns, spills and 
punctures, gained respect and 
admiration with each tortuous mile. 
The two were still ahead when they 
chugged into Pocatello, Idaho, on 
the 17th day. 

Author Sheller in ‘‘Me and the 
Model T” describes the mighty 
race especially as it related to his 
first-hand experience. In 1909 he 


was a 20-year-old ctłerk- 
bookkeeper in- a Sunnyside 
hardware store near Yakima, 


` Wash. ‘*Wheti the news came that 
No. 2 had crossed the Columbia 
River to Kennewick and was on its 
way up the valley, excitement 
swept the community like a brush 
fire. The crowd gathered at the end 
of Sixth Street in Sunnyside where 
wagon tracks followed the high- 
tension power line. Dust was 


sighted far down the pole line. 

‘**Here she comes!’ someone 
shouted. Soon a fenderless, 
brass-nosed, mud-smeared Model 
T skeleton with a front seat for two 
and a rear platform piled with tires, 
both wom and new, roared up 
beside us and chattered to a stop. 
Two goggled, duster-clad occu- 
pants with caps pulled low and 
plastered with mud sprang out. 
‘Can we get water?’ were their first 
words.” 

THE PAIR DRANK deeply, 
drizzled water into the cooling 
radiator, then one leaped into the 
driver's seat, the other cranked up 
then jumped into -the already 
moving vehicle, and they blasted 
off toward Seattle and the prize of 
gold. They suffered a seven-hour 
delay when they struck a boulder 
hidden in the snow and mud of the 
Cascades. 

When they came to an impassi- 
ble stretch, they took to the 


‘railroad track, driving for miles on 


the bumpy ties. At noon on June 
23, Model T No. 2 jubilantly rolled 
to the finish line at the Exposition 
grounds, The ‘‘tin grasshopper'' 
had traveled 4,106 miles across the 
continent on its own power. The 
Shalmut arrived 17 hours later, 
followed shortly by Model T No. 
1 


Model T No. 1 had been in first 
place until Pocatello when it lost 
24 hours because of being misdi- 
rected. It was in second place when 
it arrived in Walla Walla but again 
lost time when given the wrong 
instructions through Horse Heaven 
Hills on the way to Prosser, so it 
was third at the finish line. One 
week later the Acme arrived in 
Seattle and the Itala followed later 


aboard a freight car. The Steams 


never made it out of New York. 

News stories of the Great Race 
stirred motorists across the nation. 
They felt challenged to speed along 
the prairies and conquer the 
mountain passes as the heroic race 
drivers had done. One of these was 
young Astorian Sam Lee. His story 
next week. 


4 Cross the na nation in a tin lizzie 


From the beginning of time, 
youths have had a great yen to see 
what's beyond the horizon, 

One such youth was Astoria’s 
Sam Lee, who in his teens had a 
Model T Ford and an unquencha- 
bie desire to travel. A strong young 
man who willingly gave a hard 
day's work for the going day’s pay 
(usually about $2), he had saved 
his money so hé could buy his own 
car and *‘see the world.” 

In 1909 a travel event excited 
the nation, especially car owners. 
Two daring young men had won 
the Great Auto Race by driving 
their Model T Ford all the way 
from New York to Seattle in 23 
days. Every Model T owner in the 
country envisioned himself doing 
the same, including Sam Lee. 

It seemed that he and other 
youthful drivers talked of little else 
as they drove their touring cars and 
runabouts all over the countryside 
on the few hard surfacéd toads, 
many graveled roads,’ planked 
roads, corduroy roads and just 
plain mud. All the while they 
wondered how those two racing 
cars got across the mountains 
y there were no roads at all. 
Sı ee aimed to find out. 

He and Tommy Bruce working 
together at the Astoria port docks 
talked about cars and trips over 
every lunch pail. In a year’s time 
they completed their plan to drive 
across the continent. If the racers 
could do it, why not they? Besides, 
roads had been improved in the 10 
years since the Great Race had 
caused travel to explode. 


TO BEGIN, SAM sold his old 
Model T and the two bought a 
1917 used one. They gradually 
accumulated necessities, a pup tent, 
a box for frying pans and grocer- 
jes, a little oil burner, a car repair 
kit and a two-gallon can for 
emergency gasoline. They didn't 
have much money left, but that 
was no problem, for they planned 
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to work their way across the 
country. They packed and repacked 
until the items fit like pieces of a 
jigsaw puzzle. Then one fine 
moming in June 1919, they hung 
their canvas waterbag outside their 
“tin lizzie,” leaped into the seat 
and shouted ‘‘We're offl” 

Sinté to see the sights was the 


main purpose of their undertaking,, 
the adventurers headed fof ‘San 


Francisco, whose bright lights 
always drew North Coasters like a 
magnet. When they arrived crowds 
waving flags and blowing horns 
jammed the streets. The boys 
couldn’t understand why they were 
being given such a joyous welcome 
until they leamed that on that vety 
day, California had voted ‘‘dry,”’ 
and prohibitionists were celebrat- 
ing. 

With a couple of days in the 
city, the two were itching to get on 
the road again. After a stop at Lake 
Tahoe, they headed for Yel- 
lowstone Park. But by the time 
they reached St. Anthony, Idaho, 
they needed money. The town was 
putting in new streets, so getting 
brief -work ` was no problem. 
Yellowstone was calling, but they 
found getting there was difficult. 


THEY MET UP with the worst 
road conditions of the trip in 
Wyoming. The trail was an aban- 
doned railroad grade where tom- 
out ties had left deep cross-ruts. 


Chugging over miles of these 
ripped out the car’s differential. 
But finally they were reveling in 
the beauties of the park. They 
traveled the complete loop, fed the 
squirrels and watched the bears 
invade the garbage dumps where 
armed guards stood on duty in case 
any animal heaaded for the crowds 
of tourists, 

Ori the Way tó South Dakota, the 
boys worked in haying fields, then 
on to Aberdeen, where harvesting 
was in full swing. Tom pitched 
wheat bundles for $4 a day, while 
Sam got $4.50 for driving the 
team. Next came Kenosha, Wis., 
where Simmons. Bed Co. was 
building a recreational park.The 
boys worked there with pick, 
shovel and scraper shaping the 
baseball diamond. 

Chicago was next. All along the 
way they had pitched their tent and 
done their cooking along the 
roadsides, on schoolhouse grounds 
and farmyards. But in Chicago 
they took a hotel room to be close 
to city action. 


“At last they worked their way 
into New York. When they saw the 
lights of Broadway with the street 
at midnight as bright as noon, all 
the hardships of the trip melted 
away. Crowds from the theaters 
spilled into the streets. The 
showhouse with the largest sign of 
all announced performances by the 


Gish sisters, but Sam and Tom 
decided they couldn't afford to go 
inside. For three days and nights 
they took in the city, lingering over 
brightly lighted shop windows with 
breathtaking displays. 

Suddenly it was October. 
**We've got to head for home,” 
they said. ‘There'll be snow in the 
mountains, but just one more thing 
we gotta see — Niagara Falls.” 
From the falls they headed west, 
No time now to stop to work. They 
telegraphed home for $50 and 
traveled hard and fast. Their motor 
ran like a top all the way, but they 
had to work on the distributor a 
couple of times and tires were 
wearing out (they woke one 
moming to find three were flat.) 


THEY GOT TO Denver in 
good time, stayed overnight with a 
friend of Tom's then headed over 
the mountains to Salt Lake City. 
From then on they suffered wind 

snow and temperatures of 22 
degrees below zero. One night a 
family invited them to sleep 
indoors. Most of the short daylight 
hours they spent shoveling show 
and pushing their valiant little car 
along whatever trail they could 
find. 

By the time they reached Salt 
Lake City, they were exhausted. 
Sam, who had started the trip 
weighing 150 pounds, now 
weighed 115. The two had neither 
energy nor enthusiasm for more 
travel. Tin Lizzle was weary too, 
and her tires were wom to shreds. 
The boys sold her for $125 and 
boarded the train for Astoria. 


“Now 91-year-old Sam Lee, 
living at 1169 Harison St. in 
Astoria, is a retired landowner and 
former owner and operator of the 
City Center Motel. He telis lively 
tales of early automobile days and 
happily shows his scrapbook as he 
recalls what he found beyond the 
horizon 70 years ago. 


Hather’s love affair with tne car 


In recent columns I have written 
of the experiences some folks have 
had with early cars. Now I'd like 
to share my own memories. 

* was the summer of 1912 when 
1 8 years old that I first heard 
my parents discussing automobiles. 
My father said the new invention 
must be a wonderful contraption. 
My mother said it was a rich man's 
plaything that could never take the 
place of horses. 

Our family lived on a homestead 
on the prairies of eastern Montana. 
On June 29, our nearest town (pop. 
650), was having a big celebration; 
Railroad Jubilee Day they called it, 
for the Northem Pacific Railroad 
had just completed its line from 
Glendive 65 miles north to Sidney, 
‘‘the little jewel of the Yellowstone 
Valley.” 

My parents, 4-year-old brother 
Glenn and I traveled with team and 
wagon from our farm 30 miles 
west to share the excitement. 
Somewhere among the wagons and 
buggies hitched along the dusty 
parade street, my father spied his 
first automobile, starting a love 
affair which lasted a lifetime. From 
that day on he talked longingly 
about buying a ‘‘gas buggy.” 

1 vividly recall one conversation 
which seems amazingly coinciden- 
tal since now 75 years later I am 
ifs in this area. We were at the 
sı, ¢ table with the kerosene 
lamp in the center. My mother was 
reading aloud from the Sidney 
Herald while my father was 
finishing a big wedge of custard 
pie, both parents weary from a 
hard day’s work. 


“‘Charlie,’’ mother said, ‘‘that 
new railroad is offering excursion 
rates to the Pacific Coast to go to 
Moclips Beach in Washington and 
Clatsop Beach in Oregon for only 
$52.90 round trip.” (I confirmed 
this recently in an old newspaper.) 
Then wistfully, “If we get a good 
crop this fall, let’s take that trip. 
I've never seen the ocean. It must 
be a grand sight.” To which my 


t= 


PAPA GOT THE car fever 
even worse the very next week 
when the banker drove to our 
neighborhood in his new car. The 
Herald reported the event in its 
locals, ‘‘Mr. Thomas Gardner 
bubbled out to McCone Heights on 
Saturday to survey the farm loan 
situation.’ I was excited. This was 
the first time a car had ever driven 
into our bamyard. Papa had just 
come in from the field for the 
noonday meal. Mama quickly 
untied her apron and went to invite 
Mr. Gardner to come in. What an 
honor to have a banker eat with us! 


Even the animals were excited. ` 


Little dog Penny was barking at the 
car and leaping around it as though 
to scare this monster away from his 
family. The team that Papa had left 
at the water trough ran for the bam 
dragging their lines and tugs. Papa 
was so engrossed in the shiny, 
black Studebaker that Mamta had to 
call him twice to come in to the 
table, while Mr. Gardner said he 
would take us for a ride after we 
ate. 


My memory of my first auto ride. 


is one of childish terror as we 
whizzed down the bumpy road at 
12 miles an hour generating a wind 
which gave me an earache. But 
Papa couldn't get over talking 
about that wonderful car, He who 
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father, who'd never seen the ocean 
either, replied, ‘Oh, the ocean is 
just a lot of water. I’d rather buy a 
new car.” 


scarcely ever read a newspaper 
now studied every car ad and 
reported to Mama, ‘‘Bertha, we 
can get a Ford touring car equipped 
with two oil lamps and two gas 
lamps for $690 f.0.b. Detroit.” 

The harvest was good that fall. 
Papa wanted to buy a car, but 
Mama urged him to buy a tractor 
instead. ‘‘We can farm more land, 
raise more wheat, and make more 
money,” she said. Time passed. 
The 1914 harvest was the best ever 
and prices were high. Papa shook 
his head in disbelief. “I never 
thought I'd live to see wheat 
selling for $1.04 per bushel. 
Bertha, I’m going to buy our car.”’ 
Mother said, ‘“‘Be sure it’s a 
Studebaker like, Mr. Gardner’s. 
That'll make the neighbors take 
notice. They’ve got Fords.” 


WHEN PAPA BROUGHT the 
new car home, it was too late to go 
for a ride, but he and Mama sat 
around the table reading the 
instructions and I looked at the 
pictures. Our treasure was a ‘‘25 
hp, 4-cylinder, 5-passenger 
Studebaker touring car with 
laprobe rail, Presto-lite tank, jiffy 
curtains, $985.” 

Next moming when Glenn and I 


-ran out to look,-Papa was already 


there. He had parked the car near 
the kitchen door headed toward the 
woodpile. Now he was tenderly 
wiping the dust from the shiny 
black hood and folding the top 
down, but Mama told him to leave 


it up because it looked more 
dignified. After the breakfast dis- 
hes were washed, we were ready to 
climb in, but Papa asked us to wait 
tit he started the motor. He 
cranked and cranked, finally a 
sputter and then a roar. Papa 
leaped into the driver’s seat to 
adjust the spark, but the car 
jumped ahead, halfway climbing 
the woodpile. How Mama did 
laugh at him! 

But Papa soon had his tum to 
laugh, for Mama was determined 
to drive that car. Papa reluctantly 
taught her, all the while feeling 
that the privilege should be only 
his. He also built a lean-to onto the 
granary to serve as a garage. (In 
those days, we pronounced the 
word garage as in carriage.) 


After a few trials around the 
bamyard, Mama decided she was 
ready to drive into the garage and 
park. She entered just fine, but 
couldn’t remember how to stop. 
Like countless other frustrated 
drivers making the transition from 
horses to horsepower, she pulled 
mightily on the steering wheel 
shouting, ‘‘Whoa, whoa,’ as she 
pushed out the entire wall on the 
other side. That was my father's 
favorite story for years. 


For the next three decades my 
parents traded up for one shiny 
black Studebaker after another. But 
in the 1940s when it was time to 
update, no black Studebaker was 
readily available. My father said 
that with so many colored cars on 
the road, a black one looked like a 
hearse anyway, but Mother said 
that black was more dignified, so 
they settled on a black Mercury. 
After my mother’s death in 1954, 
my father came from Walla Walla 
to share my home in Camas, Wash. 
During his final iliness in 1958, he 
wanted to be sure that the black 
Mercury was parked where he 
could see it from his bedroom 
window. His love affair with cars 
had lasted for 45 years. 


Astor never saw namesake town 


To many people details of 
Astoria’s origins are an old story. 
However, receptionists at the 
muserms tell me that a frequent 
que: is, ‘‘Where in town did 
the Asvors live?" 

The answer is that the original 
Astor family never lived in Asto- 
ria. In fact, they never saw the 
place. The founding of Astoria as a 
fur trading post on the western 
edge of the continent was a 
money-making venture initiated by 
John Jacob Astor in his office in 
New York City, The post remained 
in his ownership for only two and a 
half years. However, later genera- 
tions of the Astor family have 
visited Astoria and by their interest 
and generosity have enriched the 
life of the community. 

John Jacob Astor (1763-1848), 
born in Walldorf, Germany. mi- 
grated to New York City at age 20. 
He brought with him musical 
instruments which his brother had 
made to sell to gain his start in the 
New World. He soon found n 
family who ran a bakery from 
which he sold pastries on the street 
for his room and board. 4 

New York in 1993 had a 
population of 23,000 whose chief 
occupation was shipping. Astor 
early leamed the best place to sell 
pie s on the docks where 
sailu.. ships loaded with furs were 
leaving for faraway ports. He saw 
Indians and trappers exchanging 
fine pelts for a pound of beads or a 
couple of coins, He calculated the 
shipping merchants were realizing 
a profit of at least 1,000 percent. 
Astor decided to go into the fur 
business. 


FIRST HE HIRED out to a 
furrier who taught him how to 
grade and bundle pelts. Then with 
his hedroll and bag of trade goods, 
he set out on foot for the wilds of 
northern New York state and 
Canada to deal directly with the 
trappers. For months at a time he 
pitted his life against the rigors of 
the weather and the hunger of 
wolves, Always he brought back 
more and more furs. 

In the meantime, John Jacob had 
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met and married Sarah Todd, 
daughter of a boarding house 
matron who let the couple use two 
rooms for their home. Sarah, as 
ambitious as her husband, retained 
one room for living quarters and 
set up shop in the other for 
continued sale of music instru- 
ments and a few special pelts. And 
so they lived for 16 years and the 
birth of cight children, three of 
whom died young. 

During those years, Astor had 
been closely studying the big fur 
companies, mainly Hudson’s Bay 
and the North West. They were 
making astronomical profits in 
foreign markets. So he stopped 
going into the woods, hired runners 
to bring the pelts dockside and 
supplied full cargoes for departing 
ships. By 1800, pelts bearing the 
Astor trademark were being deliv- 
ered to the ports of the world. 


THE NEXT STEP was to outfit 
his own ships and send them to the 
most lucrative market of all, China. 
From there they brought back rich 
brocades, rare porcelain and tea. 
Then it was that Sarah persuaded 
her husband they could afford a 
large house for the family and farm 
land where the children could play. 

Buying the farm gave Astor a 
new idea. The city had grown to 
50,000 inhabitants. It had expanded 
a mile to the north in the 17 years 
he had lived there, so he bought 
more farm land and still more. He 
built commercial buildings and 
apartment houses where New York 
City with its present population of 
14 million now sits on some of the 


world’s most valuable real estate. 
Astor carried his records with him 
and personally collected - every 
rental. The more money he made, 
the more he wanted to make. By 
the end of 20 years, the immigrant 
Astor had become the nation’s first 
millionaire. 

Still he wanted more. Seeing the 
Canadian fur companies breaking 
through to the West Coast 
challenged him to do the same. He 
went to President Jefferson seeking 
exclusive charter rights to do 
business across the continent, 
explaining such commerce would 
extend American domain and add 
new states to the Union. The 
president agreed and pronounced 
Astor ‘‘a most worthy man.” Even 
though Astor’s aim was to 
establish a fur monopoly and make 
more money in trade with China, 
30 years later his venture at the 
mouth of the Columbia provided 
one of the nation’s chief claims to 
the Oregon Territory. 


AS THE FIRST step, Astor 
organized the Pacific Fur Trading 
Company, retaining half the shares 
and selling the others to partners. 
He outfitted a merchant ship, the 
Tonquin, which let New York 
Sept. 6, 1810, with 33 passengers, 
including five shareholders, and 21 
crew members. The ship entered 
the Columbia River March 22, 
1811. The trip had been a tortuous 
one, largely because of the brutali- 
ty of Captain Thome, who, upon 
the slightest infraction of his rigid 
and erratic rules, flogged all 
members of the party, even the 


passengers and shareholders who 
had paid their passage. 

After several days’ search, the 
partners decided upon a suitable 
location, the spot now marked by 
Fort Astoria Park on Exchange 
Street between 15th and 16th. 
There they established their trading - 
post and called it Astoria in honor 
of its founder. Captain Thorne 
hurriedly sailed the Tonquin on to 
Vancouver Island where, in an 
altercation with the Indians, the 
ship was blown up and all perished 
except one Indian scout who made 
his way to Astoria with the sad 
story. Astor sent another ship, the 
Beaver, which also unloaded 
supplies and hastened north. A 
third ship, the Lark, was wrecked 
near the Sandwich Islands (Hawaii) 
as it was en route to the Astorians 
with supplies. 

Astor had also commissioned an 
overland party under the direction 
of Wilson Price Hunt to explore 
locations for the chain of fur 
trading posts he envisioned, But its 
members got lost in the mountains 
and finally straggled into the 
Astoria settlement more dead than 
alive. 

In the meantime, the War of 
1812 was in progress. The security 
of the lonely little outpost named 
Astoria was threatened when word 
came that a British sloop-of-war, 
the Raccoon, was advancing up the 
coast to capture the installation. 
The partners, preferring to sell out 
than be shelled out, hastily sold the 
post to the British-owned North 
West Fur Company which Astor 
had originally hoped to put out of 
business. The new owners quickly 
ran up the British flag and renamed 
the place Fort George. 


So in the space of two and a half 
years, Astor had lost two ships, an 
investment of nearly a million 
dollars and his dream of a 
fur-trading empire. Later he 
commented, ‘My play. was right, 
but my men were weak. The 
gateway to China will be from the 
Northwest. Time will vindicate my 
reasoning.” 

(More next week) 
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When John Jacob Astor 
(1763-1848) migrated from 
Germany to America in 1783, he 
soon observed furs being shipped 
to foreign ports at enormous 
' s. He decided to become a fur 
n. hant. 

Refore long Astor was the 
region's top expert on the grading 
and bundling of furs, much sought 
after by shippers. Eventually he 
bought his own ship and then a 
succession of others. Within 20 
years Jolm Jacob Astor had 
become America’s first millionaire. 

During those years Astor 
envisioned a fur trading empire 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific in 
which he would have a monopoly 
on the trade. Accordingly he 
organized the Pacific Fur Company 
and sent the ship Tonquin with 
partners and crew to establish the 
farthest station. The partners chose 
a likely spot at the mouth of the 
Columbia River (now marked by 
Fort Astorin Park at 15th and 
Exchange) and started to trade with 
the Indians. During the War of 
1812, the partners, fearing an 
attack by the British, sold out to 
the Rrifish-owned North West Fur 
Company, who renamed the place 
Fort George. Thus Astor’s dream 
of a trading empire came to an end. 
Then he tumed his attention to real 
€ 


ASTOR REALIZED THAT 
New York City, with a rapidly 
growing immigrant population, 
would have to expand, so he 
started buying farm land on 
Manhattan Island north of the city. 
On it he built office buildings and 
apartment houses that became 
crowded tenements, all promptly 
rented. Or he rented vacant land 
for others fo build on, then 
increased the rent as the builders 
improved the sites, Eventually his 
rental income totaled $1 million 
per year. The land itself became 
some of the world’s most valuable 
real estate. 

The older Astor became, the 
more he guarded his money, often 
delaying payment to employees, 
pleading that he was near 
bankruptcy. He carried a notebook 
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listing the amount of each rental 
and its due date, always collecting 
the last penny. Even in his fast 
illness he worried so much about a 
delinquent renter that his son, 
William Backhouse Astor, gave the 
amount to the collection agent who 
then reported that the rent was 
paid. 

Even though to the public Astor 
was a miser, to his family he was a 
warm and lively father, Upon hia 
death he remembered each 
member, even the in-laws, with 
generous bequests. He gave 
$50,000 to his hometown of 
Walldorf, Germany, for a home for 
the poor. He gave $400,000 to 
establish the Astor Library, fore- 
runner of present New York City 
Library, which newspapers de- 
clared was a mere pittance com- 
pared to his wealth. The bulk of his 
$20 million estate went to his son, 
William Backhouse Astor (the 
middle nante honored one of John 
Jacob's early benefactors). 
William, being as shrewd and 
frugal as his father, doubled the 
fortune within a few years, then 
tripled it. 


WILLIAM AND HIS wife, 
Margaret, had seven children. Two 
daughters died early. Upon 
William's death in 1875, the two 
remaining inherited $i million 
each, A smaller amount went to the 
youngest son, Henry, who had 
become a country recluse (he 
married the gardener’s daughter). 
The bulk of the $50 million went 
to the two older sons, John Jacob 
If and William Backhouse Jr. 
They were the generation that 


began to spend the Astor fortune. 
Both men indulged in luxury 
yachts and sports clubs. They 
didn’t like each other much, but 
they built mansions side by side on 
Fifth Avenue because to do so 
freed more land for rentals. They 
bought cheap land upstate and built 
50-room summer  ‘‘cottages."’ 
Their wives excelled in elaborate 
dinners and debutante balls for 
their daughters while they greeted 
their guests so bedecked in 
diamonds that one columnist ob- 
served there was scarcely a need 
for artificial lighting. 

As one might expect, the two 
women competed mightily in their 
extravaganzas. However, John’s 
wife, Charlotte, gradually gave 
more attention to her literary clubs 
and charities, while William Jr.’s 
wife, Caroline, was determined to 
rule New York's ‘‘upper crust.” 
She devised a guest list of 400 
blue-blooded elite, while others 
scurried to trace their heritage to 
some noble source, hoping that 
they too might eventually qualify. 
Thus originated the term ‘The 
Four Hundred’’ as the peak of 
social attainment. Caroline also 
refused any mail except that 
addressed only to ‘‘Mrs. Astor,” 
implying that no other Astor 
woman was worthy of recognition. 


IN THE MEANTIME, their 
husbands, the two Astor brothers, 
died in 1890 and 1892, and the 
next generation took over. John II 
and Charlotte had reared one son, 
William Waldorf. John’s brother, 
William Backhouse Jr., and his 
wife had three daughters and one 
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son, John IV. The two male 
cousins disliked each other even 
more than their fathers had, hut 
they were bound together by their 
shared fortunes. 

Finally the relations between the 
two families became too caustic for 
the older cousin, William Waldorf. 
He felt that his mother and wife 
were being overlooked and out- 
done by his aunt, Caroline Astor. 
Besides that, he himsclf had twice 
failed in bids for political office. 
So on one fine day in 1890, he 
gathered his family and moved to 
London to settle in the rarefied 
environs of nobility while conti- 
nuing to tend his share of New 
York real estate. 

Since William Waldorf Astor, 
living in England, no longer 
needed his New York mansion, he 
had it demolished and the Waldorf 
Hotel, grandest in the country, built 
in its place; next door, of course, to 
Aunt Caroline's mansion. This 
infurlated her and son John IV. She 
immediately built a more palatial 
place with gold doorknobs set with 
diamonds farther uptown, while 
John said he would build stables 
next to the Waldorf. 

Instead, he built a grander hotel, 
the Astoria, where his mother’s 
house had stood. The two cousins 
who could usually agree where 
profits were concemed connected 
the two and gave the combined 
hostelry of 1,000 rooms the 
hyphenated name Waldorf-Astoria, 
which the ‘‘in’’ group impartially 
referred to as “T'I meet you at the 
hyphen.” 

The 300-foot marble promenare 
connecting the two soon gamered 
the name Peacock Alley, where as 
many as 25,000 elite strolled each 
day to see and be seen arrayed in 
their finery. In 1930 both hotels 
were tom down to make way for 
the Empire State Building, 1,414 
feet tall with 102 stories. 

Thus came about the division of 
the Astor family, one branch in 
England, the other in the United 
States. Both sections have contrib- 
uted to the life of Astoria, the 
settlement the original John Jacob 
Astor started nearly 200 years ago. 

(More next week.) 


Astor famil y grows in Europe 


In 1811 John Jacob Astor, New 
York fur merchant, sent two 
expeditions, one by land and one 

* sea, to establish a trading post 
„© the mouth of the Columbia 
River, Though the Astoria venture 
was a financial failure for Astor, it 
must surely be one of his most 
enduring landmarks, for the 
isolated little settlement provided a 
Significant claim in securing the 
Oregon country for the United 
States. Astor's fortune in New 
York investments continued to 
grow until by the time of his death 
in 1848, his estate was an 
estimated $20 million. 

Astor’s son, William Backhouse, 
doubled and tripled the family 
holdings. Astor's grandsons, John 
Jacob HI and William Backhouse 
Jr. began to spend their inheritance. 
In the 1850s they built marble 
mansions which in the 1890s were 
demolished to build the 
1,000-room Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
which in 1930 gave way to the 
Fmpire State Building. Meanwhile, 
they and their families were 
building and occupying various 
other palatial residences and vaca- 
tioning on yachts requiring at least 
30 crewmen. 

Then came the great- 

~andchildren. John Jacob II had 

e son, William Waldorf. Jlis 
brother, William Jr., had four 
daughters and a son, John Jacob 
IV. The two male cousins con- 
tinued to increase the family 
fortune (including the building of 
the famous hotel). They enjoyed 
their sports clubs while their wives 
competed in social extravaganzas. 

In 1890, feeling unappreciated in 
the United States, William Waldorf 
Astor took his family to England. 
There the Golden Age of the 
Rritish Astors began. William 
Waldorf soon purchased the 
Cliveden mansion on the Thames 
River for $1.5 million, then spent 
$6 million refurbishing it. There he 
entertained King Edward VII, son 
of Queen Victoria, and other 
members of royalty, Within the 
next few years he gave hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to Oxford and 
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Cambridge universities. Similar 
amounts went to hospitals and 
orphanages, causing one news 
account to refer to him as ‘‘that 
most generous American gentle- 
man.” 


Astors in England 
have attended English 
universities, been 
elected to Parliament, 
and molded public 
opinion by ownership 
of the London Times 
and other influential 
publications. 


IN 1903, WILLIAM Waldorf 
established the family even more 
firmly in their adopted home. He 
bought the J3th-century Hever 
Castle near London, parental home 
of the tragic Anne Boleyn, second 
wife of Henry VIII. The place had 
been vacant for years except for 
the portion occupied by a farm 
family and their animals. William 
Waldorf proceeded to tum the 
establishment into a modem 
baronial estate at a cost of $10 
million. In 1905 he made the 
adoption of his new country 
complete by becoming a British 
citizen. In 1916 King George 
bestowed upon William Waldorf 
Astor the title of baron. The next 
year he was elevated to viscount, a 
hereditary tide now carried by his 
great-grandson, WaldorfVIIl, born 


in 1952. È: 

After the death of his wife, 
William Waldorf moved to a house 
in London. He gave the Cliveden 
mansion to his older son, Waldorf, 
who had married the American 
divorcee, Nancy Langhorne Shaw, 
who later became the first female 
member of Parliament. He gave 
Hever Castle to his second son, 
John Jacob Astor V, who lived 
there with his wife, Violet, and 
sons Gavin, Hugh and John. This is 
the branch of the family that has 
visited Astoria (more of that later). 


Throughout their five genera- 
tions in England the Astor family 
has grown as sons carry on the 
name and have more sons. They 
have attended English universities, 
been elected to Parliament, and 
molded public opinion by owner- 
ship of the London Times and 
other influential publications. They 
have created the Astor Foundation 
which gives generous support to 
numerous philanthropies. 
Altogether, the name Astor in 
England denotes nobility and 
public service. 


BUT WHAT ABOUT 
Astors who remained in the United 
States? With her competition 
moved to England, Caroline Astor 
(known as the Mrs. Astor) reigned 
supreme in New York society. 
Husband William Backouse Jr. 
continued to count his rentals and 
enjoy his clubs, while their one 
son, John Jacob IV, grew up as 
tthe poor little rich boy’ who 
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seldom saw his parents. In th 
time he married a debutante wh 
ambitiously joined her mother-is 
law in the social scene. TI 
marriage produced a son, Wilia: 
Vincent, whose mother disptayc 
only an intense dislike for u 
hapless child. After 19 years ı 
marital bitterness, his father got 
divorce from ‘‘the social butterf 
who flitted from New York 

Europe and back again, alwa 
surrounded by adoring your 
men.” 


During those 19 years, Jol: 
Jacob IV, who became known : 
Jack, had busied himself with h 
yachts and that new-fangled inver 
tion, the automobile, stocking h 
garage with 18 cars at one time. F 
contributed funds and loaned h 
yacht to the Navy in support of th 
Spanish-American War. He pre: 
ented to the Army a fully equippe 
and manned artillery baten 
thereby gaining the rank of lieute 
nant colonel; he carried the title ¢ 
colonel and wore the uniform wit 
immense pride. 

Within a year after his divorce 
Col. Jack Astor was married again 
Because he was divorced, he ha 
to pay a clergyman $1,000 befon 
he found one who would perforn 
the ceremony. His bride, younge 
than his son, Vincent, was 
small-town girl whom he had me 
at Bar Harbor, Maine. The: 
departed immediately for a Furo 
pean honeymoon. When they re 
tumed, they were cruelly snubhe 
by the socialites, so they promptl 
went back for a second honcy 
moon. In the spring of 1912, the; 
took passage again for New York 
this time on the ill-fated Titanic. 


On April 16, 1912, (78 years age 
next Wednesday) newspaper: 
screamed the news of the wors 
maritime disaster in history. The 
British luxury ship Titanic had 
slammed into an iceberg ofi 
Newfoundland. Only 675 of its 
2,000 passengers had survived. 

(More about the Astors next 
week.) 


An Astor went down with Titanic 


John Jacob Astor, the New York 
fur merchant whose company in 
1811 established Astoria as the 
first permanent American settle- 
me est of the Rockies, has 
al been a fascinating subject 
for Astorians. So too have been the 
names and doings of successive 
members of the Astor family. This 
week’s column continues the series 
with the fourth generation. 

In 1999 John Jacob Astor IV, 
whose friends called him Colonel 
Jack, divorced Ava, his socialite 
wife, after 18 years of marital 
misery. In 1911 Jack remarried. 
His bride, Madeleine, was the 
18-year-old daughter of a Brooklyn 
shipping clerk, two years younger 
than Astor's son, William Vincent. 
Astor tried to introduce his young 
wife to the fashionable world, but 
society tumer! its back, 

After spending a __ year’s 
honeymoon in Europe, Colonel 
Jack decided to brave a retum to 
New York, for Madeleine was in a 
“delicate condition.” Accordingly 
they booked passage with 2,000 
others on the British liner the 
Titanic, the ‘‘most elegant vessel 
ever put to sea.” After midnight on 
its fourth day out, the mammoth 
ship jammed into an iceberg and 
sank two and a half hours later. 


ngay te lifeboats took on only 
wok and children. Madeleine 


Astor was among the 622 rescued, 
while John Jacob IV went down 
with the ship, bravely waving 
goodbye as the lifeboats drifted 
away. 


FRONT PAGE NEWS stories 
in the days that followed reported 
many acts of heroism. A copy of 
an old Sacramento, Calif., newspa- 
per brought to me recently by my 
friends Steven and Ann Farley 
featured two such accounts about 
the Astors. ‘‘When Colonel Astor 
had assisted his tearful young wife 
and her maid into a lifeboat, he 
tried to put in a young boy, but the 
sailors refused to let him in, saying 
the room left was only for girl 
children. The colonel then picked 
up a woman's hat lying on the 
deck and pulled it down on the 
little boy's head saying, ‘Here, 
little girl, jump in.’ The officers let 
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the boy go through while Astor 
stood on the deck waving 
goodbye.” 

Another report given by a 
survivor: ‘‘Colonel Astor assisted 
his wife into a lifeboat, then seeing 
no other woman waiting got into 
the bont with her... The boat 
was about to be lowered when a 
woman came running out of the 
companionway. Col. Astor stepped 
out and assisted her into the space 
he had occupied. Mrs. Astor tried 
to get out of the boat to stay with 
her husband, but he patted her on 
the back and said, ‘Ladies must go 
first.” ” 


Young Vincent was 
also the first U.S. 
Astor to display a 

keen social 
conscience. He really 
wanted to help 
people. 


This shocking tragedy rocked 
the world. Even out on the barren 
prairies of eastern Montana, I as an 
8-year-old child felt its impact. My 
mother regularly ordered books 
and sheet music from’ Sears 
Roebuck. That summer a sales 
sheet touted the newest hits, one 
being the song ‘‘The Wreck of the 
Titanic.” 


MY MOTHER LOVED its 
dramatic quality, playing it on our 
parlor organ and singing with great 
feeling. The song began in waltz 
time indicating the happy evening 
on shipboard. Then came a soft 


slumber song followed by a crash 
of chords, ending with the hymn 
‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,” 
which grew fainter as the ship sank 
to its watery grave — and I sat by 
the organ weeping. 

All this happened 78 years ago, 
‘Thuraday, Apri 16, 1912" Through 
the years various search teams tried 
to locate the Titanic. Five years 
ago Nova Scotian and French 
researchers discovered the vessel, 
mostly intact, resting on the ocean 
floor. 

Now back to the Astors. Ac- 
cording to family tradition, Colonel 
Jack had made William Vincent, 
son of his first marriage, prime heir 
to his $87 million fortune with a $5 
million trust fund for second wife 
Madeleine and $3 million for their 
unborn child. Thus ‘21-year-old 
Vincent became the youngest ad- 
ministrator of the U.S. Astor 
fortune. 


Young Vincent was also the first 
U.S. Astor to display a keen social 
conscience. He really wanted to 
help people. He abolished the 
disgraceful tenements that had fed 
the family coffers for four genera- 
tions, replacing them with respect- 
able apartments. He founded a 
home near his ‘country place for 
emotionally disturbed children and 
built a playground in the Bronx for 
inner-city children. He added 3,000 
acres to his country holdings, 
tuming a third of it over to the 
government for agricultural 
experimentation. He bought and 
took great pride in publishing the 
trustworthy Newsweek magazine. 


VINCENT ASTOR BECAME 


close friends with Hyde Park 
neighbor Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, than assistant secretary 
of the Navy. He was also close 
friends with a neighbor family, the 
Huntingdons, eventually marrying 
daughter Helen. It seemed an 
unsuitable union, but they stayed 
together for 25 years. In 1940 they 
got a friendly divorce and he 
married Minnie Cushing who 
divorced him 12 years later. 
Vincent Astor described himself 
first of all as a ‘‘true-blood"’ 
American. During World War I, he 
and wife Helen both served 
overseas. In World War II, he was 
in uniform the day after Peart 
Harbor with the hush-hush task of 
rectuiting and supervising fishing 
craft ali along the Atlantic Coast to 


report movements of suspicious 
craft, a highly successful operation. 


At the war’s end, Vincent was 
promoted to the rank of Navy 
captain and awarded the Victory 
Medal. 

In 1953 Vincent Astor married 
for the third time. His bride was 
the charming 50-year-old widow 
Brooke Marshall, whose husband 
had been president of the Brook 
Club and Vincent’s close friend. 
The two had six years of ety 
mariage before Vincent 
1959 at age 68. 


William Vincent Astor had 
almost equaled his great- 
grandfather, William Backhouse 
Astor, who had doubled the family 
fortune. By wise investment Vin- 
cent had increased his fortune to 
$129 million. There was great 
speculation about his will. The 
original John Jacob Astor had 
decreed that the family millions 
should always remain in family 
control, each generation passing it 
on to the next in trust. 

But patriarch John Jacob I never 
envisioned that five generations 
down the line an Astor would die 
without children. So what did 
Vincent do? He gave half the estate 
to his wife, Brooke, and gave the 
other half to the Vincent Astor 
Foundation ‘‘for the alleviation of 
human suffering.” 

(The Astors and Astoria next 
week.) 


How Astors benefited Astoria 


The name Astor has carried an 
aura of wealth ever since 1800, 

ben immigrant John Jacob Astor 

ame America’s first millionaire. 
„then the family split in 1890, the 
branch moving to England soon 
gained the status of nobility with 
an increasing number of male 
offspring eaming notice in public 
service. In New York the pro- 
minence of the family name faded 
when William Vincent Astor died 
childless in 1959. 

Both branches (of the Astor 
family) have discarded the miserly 
practices of the original John Jacob 
seven generations ago, for they 
have distributed their wealth with 
generosity on both sides of the 
Atlantic, In fret, because of their 
support of charities and enormous 
taxes paid to both U.S. and British 
governments, the Astor family is 
no longer among the world’s 
richest, though as one member 
expressed it, “We are comfort- 
able.” This to most of us, I’m sure, 
would seem a vast understatement. 

Both branches of the family are 
aware of Astoria. They realize the 
significance of their forefather’s 
contribution to the nation when the 
fur trading post he established 

ntered history as the first perma- 
A American settlement west of 
ê Rockies. 

As one Astor has said, “If it 
were not for the post of Astoria, 
Califomia might now be a part of 
Canada.” Even though the settle- 
ment operated briefly as Fort 
George under British ownerhip, it 
maintained continuous activity as a 
trading post and ships’ landing, 
then sprang into rapid growth with 
the coming of the pioneers in the 
IRANS. 

The next recorded contact with 
the Astors came in 1911 when 
Astoria was planning a big centen- 
nial celebration. Among the na- 
tionally famous names on the guest 
list was that of John Jacob Astor 
IV, great-grandson of Astoria’s 
founder. 

At first John Jacob IV accepted 
the invitation, but later sent regrets. 
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Now in reading the family history, 
I observe that was the time when 
Astor had married his second wife 
and was setting out on a European 
honeymoon, However, his letter 
graciously expressed his good 
wishes for the success of the event 
and enclosed a check for $10,000 
to help with expenses. Eight 
months later (April 1912) John 
Jacob IV lost his life in the tragic 
sinking of the Titanic while 
returning from his honeymoon. 


Both branches (of the 
Astor family) have 
discarded the miserly 
practices of the 
original John Jacob 
seven generations 
ago. 


THE NEXT CONTACT Asto- 
ria had with a member of the Astor 
family was in 1922. Just a week 
after the big fire which demolished 
much of downtown Astoria, a 
check for $5,000 came from the 
Astor office in New York. It was 
sent by William Vincent, the 
young son of the deceased John 
Jacob IV then in charge of his 
father’s fortune. The check marked 
“fire relief’? was accompanied by 
a letter expressing sympathy for 
the people of Astoria. 

Two years later, the Astorian- 
Budget carried 3-inch headlines 
excitedly announcing that the Great 


Northern Railway Company and 
Vincent Astor of New ‘York City 
were collaborating in the building 
of a ‘‘gigantic, $150,000 monu- 
ment on Coxcomb Hill, This wilt 
commemorate the discovery of the 
Columbia River by Robert Gray, 
the exploration of the Pacific 
Northwest by Lewis and Clark and 
the funding of Astoria by John 
Jacob Astor.” 

More than 150 public figures 
from across the nation came by 
special train to attend the dedica- 
tion ceremonies on July 21, 1926, 
but Vincent Astor was not among 


them. A Pied member, er 
Richard Aldrich, represented the 
Astors. 


In 1925 a new school building in 
Uppertown replaced the old Adair 
building. It was given the new 
name of John Jacob Astor School, 
thus completing the plan of giving 
a historical name to each Astoria 
school. A letter was sent to 
Vincent Astor telling him of this 
recognition of his family and that 
the city park surrounding the 
column on Coxcomb Hill hence- 
forth would be known as the John 
Jacob Astor Memorial Park. _ 


IN 1932, WHEN the Great 
Depression was depriving many 
worthy students of higher educa- 
tion, Lord Waldorf Astor of 
London, through contact with Gov. 
A.W. Norbald, hometown Astoria, 
established a trust fund of $5,000. 
Interest was to be made available 


to worthy students of Clatsey 
County and administered in part b: 
the Presbyterian Church. The fund 
still in operation, has provider 
welcome supplemental funds fo 
almost 60 years. 


The next year, 1933, Astori 
school children were trying to mis 
money for a silver plaque for th 
new cruiser Astoria. Mayor J.C 
Ten Brook wrote Vincent Aste 
telling of their endeavor. In repi 
Astor sent a check for $200 alon 
with his best wishes for 
successful launching. In 1935 th 
English Astors sent $2,000 ıt 
restore the frieze on the Astori 
Column. 

In £960 John Jacob Astor \ 
Baron of Hever, and his wife, Lad 
Violet, came to Astoria for the bi 
sesquicentennial celebration (15 
years since the establishment c 
Astoria). Also as guests came the 
son, Gavin, and his wife, Lad 
Irene, with 14-year-old Johnny (J.. 
Astor VII). 

At that time and in the ye: 
following, the family gave check 
totaling $100,000 to be used as 
living merhortal (nö marble atatie 
to their forebear, the original Joh 
Jacob Astor. 


Naturally most every group i 
town had its favorite suggestion fi 
the use of the money. Mayor Har 
Steinbock astutely formed a loc 
committee to consider the feasibil 
ty of the ideas. Finally the tist w: 
narrowed to three: a scenic par 
along the waterfront, a combin: 
tion community-senior center and 
public library. The library w? 
chosen, With the Astor money as 
nucleus, governmemt grants an 


_ generous community support pr 


vided additional funds to build tt 
$379,000 structure on {0th Stree 
now in its 23rd year as Astoria 
public library. Once again ti 
Astors came from London | 
participate in a public event — tt 
dedication ceremonies in Se; 
tember 1967. 
(Conclusion next week.) 


Astor descendants visited ci 


(Conclusion of series on the 
hrs) 
ven the Astors came from 
London to Astoria for the ses- 
quicentennial celebration in 1961, 
they later said they were 
overwhelmed by the warmth of 
their reception. Lord John Jacob V 
and) Lady Violet with their 
14-year-old grandson, Johnny (JJA 
VIN) arrived in Portland in late 
aflermoon. 

Mayor Harry Steinbock, his 
wife, Mary, and other local and 
state officials were on hand to 
greet them. And so was a bevy of 
reporters giving the arrival na- 
tionwide news coverage. Photos 
showed Lady Violet receiving 
flowers at the airport and the 
Steinbocks with the Astors in the 
lohhy of the Benson Hotel. The 
Steinbocks didn’t get much sleep 
that night for they drove to the 
airport at 2:30 am. to meet the 
Hon. Gavin Astor and Lady Irene 
who for reasons of family security 
had not traveled with their parents 
and son. 

The next day more photos, more 
flowers and the trip by motorcade 
to Astoria. The Astors were 

blished in the guest quarters of 
#9 Bumble Bee administration 
‘buiding at the foot of Sixth Street 
with a housekeeper to care for their 
needs. 

For the duration of the celebra- 
tion they delighted in the river 
view and participated en- 
thusiastically in the festivities. 
Various host couples took them 
sightseeing. The men got in some 
golfing while the ladies were 
honored at tea at the Steinbock 
home and various luncheons. 


YOUNG JOHN WAS excited 
about all the new surroundings and 
activities and local teen-agers were 
excited about him. During one 
program he was given special 
attention for his presence and was 
invited to be sure to attend the 
city's 200th celebration 50 years in 
the future (2011) to which he 
might bring his own grandchildren. 
All in ali, it was a week of 
friendship and fun. The Astors said 
they felt right at home in the 
community their ancestor had 
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established 150 years earlier. 
During the Astors’ visit, Mayor 
Steinbock remarked to Lord Astor 
that Astorians were wishing for a 
living memorial by which to honor 
the city's founder. To which Lord 
Astor replied, ‘That’s a splendid 
idea!’ Consequently, during that 
time and the year following, the 
family gave checks totaling 


$100,000 to provide a memorial - 


which would be of ongoing service 
to the city of Astoria. 


The 200-year saga of 
the Astor family is the 
foundation of the 
history of Astoria. 
Knowledge of it adds 
to the significance of 
our roots. 


From the many suggestions for 
the use of the Astor money, 
committees finally chose the build- 
ing of the public library as 
rendering the geatest service to the 
most people. The Veterans’ Memo- 
rial Fund and gifts from the 
American Legion, Clatsop Post 12, 


generous citizens and federal ‘and 


city grants added to the Astor 
nuclcus made a total of $379,000. 

THIS PAID FOR the building 
of the library which was ready for 
dedication six years later, so the 
Astors were invited again. Howev- 
er, for this occasion only the Hon. 
Gavin and Lady Irene came. 

The dedication program was 
held on Sunday aftemoon, Oct. 8, 
1967, in the main expanse of the 
library. Dr. Robert Neikes, 
chairman of the library board, 


welcomed the standing-room-only 
crowd. The Hon. Gavin Astor 
spoke briefly and Thomas McCall, 
governor of Oregon, gave the 
address, after which Emest Brown, 
architect, made the presentation of 
the building to Mayor Steinbock 
and Librarian Bruce Berney who 
accepted for the city of Astoria. 


Since that occasion some 


youngér members of the Astor. 


family have visited here, always 
with requests for no publicity. On 
such brief visits they contact the 
Steinbocks who have remained 
warm family friends; they pay their 
respects to Mayor Edith Hen- 
ningsgaard and stop at the library. 
When young John VIII and his 
wife, Fiona, came in 1970, he 
remarked that he felt like he was 
making a pilgrimage and that the 
family thinks of Astoria with a 
great deal of sentiment. 


On the other hand, some Asto- 
rians in Europe have contacted the 
Astors. In 1963, Mayor Steinbock 
and his wife and Councilman 
Frank Thorsness and his wife, 
Nancy, journeyed to Walldorf, 


Germany, for the celebration of the 


200th birthday of the original John 
Jacob Astor and to make Walldorf, 
birthplace of Astor, become Asto- 
ria’s sister city. Gavin Astor came 
from London to represent the 
family and to visit family members 
living there. Following the cere- 
monies, the four Astorians were 
invited to visit the Astors at Hever 
Castle south of London. 


IN 1970 A _ group of 23 
Astorians led by Mayor Steinbock 
visited Walldorf and again went on 


ty 


to Engiand were they were guests 
at Hever Castle. Four years later 
Gavin Astor, because of looming 
taxes and cost of upkeep, could no 
longer support the castle. It is now 
public property open as a tourist 
attraction. 

In 1971 Astoria felt a sense of 
loss when Lord Astor died at age 
85; then again in 1984 when Gavin 
Astor, age 66, died of cancer at his 
home in Scotland. To Astoria the 
Astors have been warm and 
generous friends. To England they 
are highly respected citizens now 
engaged in farming and various 
business enterprises. As one Astor 
recently was quoted, ‘‘My children 
are not going to be able to sit 
around and live off their inheri- 
tance.” 

In the United States the pro- 
minence of the Astor name faded 
when Vincent Astor died in 1959. 
His half-brother Jack (JJA VI), 
bom after his father perished with 
the Titanic, spent most of his 
inheritance on cars and alimony 
and now lives a secluded life in 
Florida. Jack’s son is a financial 
consultant in Vermont; his daugh- 
ter works in the real estate 
department of Sotheby, Parke, 
Bemet in Manhattan. 

Vincent Astor’s widow, Brooke, 
is administrator for the Vincent 
Astor Foundation, dispensing funds 
mostly to schools, hospitals and 
playgrounds in New York City, 
believing the money should benefit 
the area where it was made. 


The 200-year saga of the Astor 
family is the foundation of the 
history of Astoria. Knowledge of it 
adds to the significance of our 


roots. One Astor has summed up 


the family thus: ‘‘The first genera- 
tions made the money. The next 
generations spent it and recent 
generations have given it away.” 
Astoria is a part of that history. 

(Readers wishing to know more 
about the Astors may consult 
sources at the Astoria Public 
Library from which much of the 
information for these columns has 
been gained, especially the follow- 
ing: The Astors, Cowles, 1979; and 
Dynasty, The Astors and Theis 
Times, Sinclair, 1984.) 


Memories ot brother Glenn 


In my occasional columns about 
childhood days, I have mentioned 
my brother, Glenn Whitney, Glenn 
tied suddenly from a heart attack 

ta weeks ago. T miss him deeply 

. he had been part of my life for 
82 years. 

Refore retirement, Glenn was a 
public school music instructor in 
the Spokane area. He continued to 
teach a full roster of private 
students until the day of his death. 
He brought out the best in his 
young aspirants with many of them 
going on to achieve excellence in 
the music profession. 

Some of my friends in extending 
their sympathy have remarked, ‘‘I 
feel like I knew Glenn because you 
have written about him.” Now in 
response to that kindly interest, I’d 
like to share some memories. 

One of my earliest recollections 
is the night Glenn was born, May 
19, 1908. My parents lived on a 
fam in castem Kansas. My 
mother, knowing her time was 
near, went out in the heat of the 
day to pick strawberries. She 
wanted to have shortcake ready for 
the doctor whenever he made his 
three-mile drive from town. Then 
she phoned Mrs. Smith who lived 
down by Willow Creek to tell her 
she would soon be needed. By 

k Mrs. Smith told my father 

Ri better call the doctor, ‘tand 

carry Vera out of the house so she 

won’t be scared when she hears 
Bertha's agonies.”’ 

I remembered waking when my 
father lined me from my bed and 
snuggled me against his shoulder. I 
remember the balmy night air 
against my bare fect, the twinkle of 
the stars against the dark sky and 
my father's pacing back and forth 
by the gate as though his anxiety 
would hasten the doctor’s horse. 


JUST AS WE heard the rattle of 
the buggy in the distance, Mrs. 
Smith stepped out on the porch 
announcing, ‘‘it’s a boy! So 
Glenn Virgil Whitney arrived to 
live with his parents and 4-year-old 
Sister — me. 

The doctor, of course, was a 
mite late, but he assured Mamma 
her baby was perfect. Later he told 
her the shortcake was the best he'd 
ever eaten; in fact he'd had a 
second helping, all of which fully 
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repaid Mamma for her extra effort. 

When Glenn was 9 months old, 
my parents decided the new 
homestead land of eastern Montana 
offered a brighter future. We 
traveled with other settlers in one 
of James Hill’s immigrant trains 
which delivered families, farm 
equipment and livestock, all on the 
same run. We lived first in an 
abandoned log cabin while Papa 
did the spring plowing and built us 
asmall house. 


When Glenn first 
heard the high school 
band, he fell in love 
with music. Though 
only in the fifth grade, 
he began private 
lessons. 


Thus at age 5 I became Glenn’s 
caretaker while Mamma planted 
garden and tended chickens and 
pigs. As he grew out of babyhood, 
one of his chief delights was for 
me to pull him around the yard in 
his little red wagon or play 
‘“thorsy’’ with him using my two 
long braids as reins. Whenever we 
rode in the buggy, he laid his 
sleepy head on my shoulder while 
Mamma drove. 


ON THE FARM Glenn and I 
shared every experience in a little 
brother-big sister fashion. I re- 
member one poignant time. 
Midwinter temperatures were 
dropping that moming when Papa 
decided he should make the 
ovemight trip to Savage to get a 
load of coal. In midafternoon 
Mamma, knowing that darkness 


would settle early, went out to start 
the evening chores. She told me to 
take care of Glenn and’ keep the 
fire buming in the kitchen range, 
but not to strike any match to light 
the lamp. 

I dragged two chairs in front of 
the window so we could watch 
Mamma in the bamyard. But 
snowflakes, sparse at first, 
thickened so rapidly thet soon we 
could see only the deep black of 
night and snow ‘piling on the 
windowsill. Glenn began to 
whimper and then to cry, I took 
him on my lap to try to comfort 
him, though the sturdy little 
4-year-old was almost as big as I. 

The clock ticked slowly and 
loudly as an hour dragged ‘by. 
Finally the door opened and 
Mamma collapsed onto a kitchen 
chair sobbing. She had tried with 
all her might to chase the colts and 
yearling calves into the barn, but 
they had run to the strawstacks for 
shelter. Then with snow thickly 
whirling and no light in the 
window, she couldn’t find her way 
to the house, always ending up 
back at the barn again. 

Finally she had stumbled against 
a corner of the pump platform and 
regained her bearings. Then with 
her sobs subsiding, she thanked me 
for taking care of Glenn and said I 
was a good sister. I felt very proud. 


WHEN I WAS ready for high 
school, we moved to Sidney with 
Mamma dividing her time between 
town and farm. When Glenn first 
heard the high school band, he fell 
in love with music. Though only in 
the fifth grade, he began private 
lessons with the bandmaster who 
Started him on the mellophone with 
the trombone eventually becoming 


his favorite wind instrument. When 
we later moved to Walla Walla for 
me to attend Whitman College, 
Glenn excelled in high school 
music and was chosen from his 
senior class to be commencement 
soloist. 

In Whitman Glenn was involved 
in many music programs, band, 
pep band, orchestra, glee club and 
varsity quartet. As a senior he was 
on the spring concert tour when he 
was vastly relieved to get word that 
he was hired to become music 
director for the high school in 
Whitefish, Mont. The year was 


fee With the great Depression 


ning, only eight of the 110 
“eo had secured jobs by the 
rine they graduated. 

In the meantime, I had taken 
time out from Whitman to teach in 
rural schools and to get married. 
By taking correspondence courses 
and summer school, I too was 
ready to graduate in 1930. Glenn 
used to tease me about taking nine 
years to finish Whitman when he 
had done it in four. But I pointed 
out that nevertheless 1 graduate: 
before he did, for my marriec 
name of Bemey put me near the 
head of the alphabetical com. 
mencement procession while hi: 
name as Whitney placed him at the 
very end. 


THROUGH THE YEAR: 
Glenn was busy with his professiot 
and with his family of two son 
and a daughter, and I with m: 
work and my three sons. After hi 
retirement and the death of hi 
wife, Glenn came to Astoria eaci 
summer to visit me. He wa 
interested in my writing an 
insisted that I send him a copy o 
each of these weekly columns. 

Son Bruce and I went t 
Spokane for the funeral. I wa 
deeply touched when during th 
coffee hour after the service, man 
of his church and school friend 
said they felt like they knew m 
because Glenn had often distrit 
uted my columns for them to reac 
especially those which describe 
episodes of our childhood. 


So Glenn was not only a faithh 
brother but a loyal fan. I wish h 
were here right now to read thi 
column. He'd love it. 


Honoring Astoria’s Ist barmaid 


Saturday is Jane Bames Day — 
fun time for local folks and the 
cha to leam more about our 
hiss Several events will take a 
lightnearted look at the golden- 
haired English barmaid. Jane 
gained her place in legend when in 
1813 she was the first white 
woman to set her dainty feet on 
these primeval shores 30 years 
before the esteemed ladies of the 
pioneers. 

The gala day is sponsored by the 
Cinsop County Historical Society. 
Fratemal clubs, cocktail lounges 
and tavems in Astoria and Warren- 
ton are joining in the spirit of this 
novel bit of history by running a 
contest. The barmaid whose sup- 
poners buy the most $1 tickets will 
be crowned Miss Jane Bames at an 
11:30 p.m. ceremony at the Ameri- 
can Legion Club tomorrow even- 
ing. 
In 1892 the Young Women's 
Christian Temperance League 
established Astoria’s public library 
to offer an alternative to spending 
time in saloons. Likewise, tomor- 
row the Astoria Library Friends 
Association offers a family- 
oriented allemative, an ice cream 
social at the social hall of the 


Methodist Church, lith and 
Frag streets. 


3 < 6 to R p.m. folks can eat 
ice cream, enjoy a cake auction 
and view videos on early life in the 
area, These are recent, pro- 
fessionally produced stories, 
“Steam Whistle Logging,” 
‘Remembering Uniontown’ and 
“Work Is Our Joy,” depicting 
gilinetting days. Admission is $1 at 
the door or the wearing of a Jane 
Bames button. This will support a 
‘temperance’ candidate. 


OTHER EVENTS OF the day 
are a walking tour of historic sites 
in downtown Astoria leaving the 
library at 3 p.m., a ceremony at 
Fort Astoria Park, 15th and 
Exchange at 4 p.m. and historic 
displays at the library from 1 to 4 
p-m., and at the Flavel House and 
Heritage Museum from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. So the activities of Jane 
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Bames Day offer interesting events 
for all. 

Why, you may be wondering, 
should Jane Bames have her own 
special day? Well, history doesn’t 
always have to be pompous stuff. 
Sometimes small events make 
history too. Thus it was when the 
28-year-old barmaid lef her pub 
and sailed thousands of miles to an 
unknown land. One historian has 
said that even with her show of 
courage, her character was ‘‘more 
interesting than inspirational.” 
Nevertheless, she was the first 
white woman to grace these parts. 


Why, you may be 
wondering, should 
Jane Barnes have her 
own special day? Well, 
history doesn’t always 
have to be pompous 
stuff. Sometimes 
small events make 
history too. 


It happened this way. In the 
seafaring town of Portsmouth, 
England, the beauteous Jane caught 
the fancy of the aging, portly 
Donald McTavish, about to sail on 
the Isaac Todd to become chief 
factor of Fort George (the Astoria 
fur trading post which the British 
had recently purchased.) McTavish 
had provided for the long tedious 
journey by stocking “bottled 


porter, excellent cheeses. and 
prime, tinned English beef.” 

NOW HE ADDED Jane Bames 
to provide all the comforts of 
home. He evidently gave her ship’s 
credit to go shopping for ‘‘neces- 
sary clothing suitable for the 
country.” That Jane made good 
use of her shopping assignment 
was attested to by the awesome 
variety of ruffles and ribbons and 
picture hats with plumes which she 
later displayed when taking her 
daily strolls along the banks of the 
Columbia River. So we may 
indeed grant that Miss Bares was 
a lady of courage to brave the 
dangers of rough seas and un- 
charted lands in the company of a 
benefactor whom she had met only 
four days earlier. 

Upon the ship’s arrival at Fort 
Astoria, the waterfront was lined 
with a burly assortment of fur 
traders and Indians eager to see the 
new factor. They couldn't believe 
their eyes when the flaxen-haired 
Jane disembarked with him, the 
first white woman they had seen in 
years, the first the Indians had ever 
seen. 

Sadly, a few days later Jane was 
bereft of her benefactor. McTavish 
and five crew members were 
drowned as they rowed out to the 
Isaac Todd. The body of McTavish 
washed ashore two days later and 
was buried in the northeast comer 
of the grounds of the fort. A 
weathered headstone which marked 
the spot for years now rests in 
Gallery 1 of the Heritage Museum, 
probably very near the location of 


the original grave. 

Jane remained at Fort George for 
that summer, during which she 
doubtless had many admireres. 
History records that one such was 
Cassakas, son of the great Chinook . 
Chief Comcomly. The crown 
prince came from the Chinook 
headquarters across the river to 
offer his heart and hand to the 
lovely Jane, promising her that as 
his bride she would never have to 
dig for roots, for his four other 
wives would be her servants. 


AFTER SHE HAD refused this 
princely offer several times, word 
came to the fort that a kidnap plan 
was afoot, so Jane was put aboard 
the Isaac Todd when it set sail for 
Portsmouth by way of China. Two 
years later fur company offices in 
Montreal received a request from 
Jane for wages for the time she had 
been away from her job at the pub. 
No reply is on record. 

Through the years Jane Bames 
has gained a surprising amount of 
attention from numerous historians 
considering that she graced these 
shores for no more than six months 
177 years ago. But such is the 
spice of history. 

Two items among Saturday's 
events hold special interest because 
of people involved. At the 4 p.m. 
ceremony at Fort Astoria Park, the 
19 contestants for the Jane Bames 
crown will be presented, and Sen. 
Joan Dukes will speak. 

At the cake auction at the 
Methodist Church, the Grannies 
will play and auctioneer Bruce 
Bemey will award cakes to the 
highest bidders. These he says 
should not be called cakes, but 
works of art, for they are being 
created by some of the area’s most 
notable food specialists — Anne 
Morden, Phyllis Reuter, Mary 
Stickney, Marcia McMullin, Carol 
Moore, Kristina Berney, Tiah Van 
Dusen, Stephanie Miller, Barbara 
Barrons, Elizabeth Martin and 
Pamela DeLong. 

And so Saturday, just for fun 
and a smidgen of history, we 
remember Jane Bares. 


Cemetery 


With Memorial Day 
approaching, thoughts tum to loved 
wes of an earlier day, to myriads 

vers and visits to cemeteries, 
J * out to Ocean View 


Ce Sy the other day. What a > 


remarkable area, serege with the 
lights and shadows of various trees 
and the rich, rosy clusters of 
rhododendrons and gravestones 
row on row, with new expanses 
opening up. T leamed that the 
populations of Ocean View and the 
city of Astoria are about the same, 
each over 10,000 inhabitants. 


The project for developing 
public burial grounds was first 
mentioned in the news in 1883 
when lats were offered for sale. 
The original plot of 3% acres was 
purchased by the city in the 1880s 
and was named Clatsop Cemetery. 
In 1897 the City Council changed 
the name to the present usage of 
Ocean View. In 1913 the Cemetery 
Commission, operating under the 
City. Council, enlarged the site by 
buying 90 acres from Astoria 
businessman E.M. Cherry. In- 
chided in this tract were the 
grounds of the oid pauper ceme- 
tery, long negiected and over- 
grown. That is the area lying north 
and east of the mausoleum. 


’ 4, the city pursued a plan, 
wik ‘ortland company to build a 
mausoleum and chapel. Ellis F, 
Lawrence, founder of the School of 
Architecture at the University of 
Oregon, designed the structure. 
Lawrence won wide recognition 
for his designing many of the 
Structures on U of O campus, at 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Wash., the present governor's 
mansion in Salem, the ‘Tillamook 
County Courthouse and many 
outstanding Portland buildings. 
The Ocean View mausoleum is 
listed among his accomplishments. 
The mausoleum and chapel were 
built by a private developer with 
Charles Houston, Astoria, as con- 
tractor. The facility has been filled 
to capacity since the 1930s so no 
Crypt space is now available, 
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THROUGH THE YEARS the 
improved areas have been gradu- 
ally expanded. A more recent 
section named Angels Plot is 
reserved for infants. The 
graves are 2 feet by 3 feet. Nearby 
is the lot for cremated remains. 
Changes in our culture show 
increasing favor for the process of 
cremation, In the past only six or 
seven ums a year were implanted. 
This Inst year, 36 were placed. 
These burial plots are the same size 
as those of the Angel section. 


The populations of 
Ocean View and the 
city of Astoria are 
abgyt the same, each 
pver 10,000 
inhabitants. 


During my visit I especially 
noticed the veterans’ section along 
Cemetery Lake. Marking the 
approach to this area is a stone 
dedicated to ‘‘Gold Star Mothers 
of our American Wars.” It was 
provided in 1955 by the local 
American Legion Auxiliary. Rising 


above the veterans’ section is a~ 


large mound topped by the flagpole 
dedicated on Memorial Day 1931. 
The inscription there reads, ‘‘In 
memory of our fathers and all U.S. 
war veterans. Dedicated July 4, 
1937, by Astoria Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Union Veterans of the Civil 
War 1861-1865.” The two early 
veterans’ sections have been filled 


little” 


and a new section is opened nearer 
the entrance. 

Afer the cemetery was 
established in 1887, much care was 
Jeft to volunteers under the direc- 
tion of a cemetery commission. 
Efforts to improve the place were 
continuous. A unique feature was 
added when in 1904 the War 
Department donated 40 15-inch 
Shells to decorate the - veterans’ 
plot. err 


In 1915 a long-term plan for 
improvement got under way. The 
south entrance to the grounds was 
opened. Contracts for the mausole- 
um and chapel were let. Roads on 
the grounds were graded, and 
perpetual care was established. By 
1920 when these projects were 
being completed, the G.A.R. ac- 
quired two cannons and cannon 
balls to add interest to the 
landscape. Twenty years later these 
were donated to the scrap metal 
drive of World War Il. 


IN 1927 A major landscaping 
program was initiated. Volunteers 
led by George Stevens planted 
dozens of flowering shrubs and 
trees, especially the towering 
cypress ‘trees that now grace the 
grounds. 

In February of this year, 
longtime Ocean View superin- 
tendent Don Rummeli retired. 
Beginining work there in 1952, he 
recalls that 15 acres were then 
landscaped and under professional 
care. His first job was to dig graves 
by hand using shovel and 


remarkable place 


wheelbarrow. In 1960 handmowers 
were replaced with a riding mower. 
Now the total expanse of the 
cemetery is 100 acres with approx- 
imately 50 acres fully developed. 

Upon Rummell’s retirement, Joe 
Nichols, crew member for 35 
years, became superintendent. I 
asked Nichols what his staff was 
doing to prepare for Memorial 
Day. **Everything,'’ was his quick 
reply. Two or three additional mon 
are working with the two regulars. 
They are cleaning the grounds and 
trimming around each grave. 

In 1984 Ocean View Cemetery 
was placed under the management 
of Astoria Parks and Recreation 
Department, Fred Lindstrom 
director. Lindstrom says the situa- 
tion is unique in that the city of 
Astoria owns the 100-acre plot 
located within the city limits of 
Warrenton from which it contracts 
its water supply. The cemetery 
operation is self-sustaining with no 
tax dollars involved in its upkeep. 
‘Our long-term plan,” Lindstrom 
says, *‘is to gradually expand the 
developed area and to continuously 
work at beautification.” 


A visit to Ocean View affords 
ample proof that the plan is 
working. The spot must surely be 
one of the most attractive on the 
whole North Coast. Shrubs and 
trees are at their seasonal best. The 
granite monuments with personal- 
ized carvings by the Thompson 
brothers of Astoria Granite Works 
make for fascinating browsing. A 
special display for Memorial Day 
will be added when the American 
Legion, Post 12, places small flags 
or crosses on each grave in the 
veterans’ sections. These symbols 
may also be borrowed from the 


“Legion, 11th and Exchange, to be 


placed on veterans’ graves in 
family plots. 


Thus added to the park-like 
grounds this weekend will be 
hundreds of flags and myriads of 
flowers memorializing loved ones, 
making Ocean View Cemetery an 
expanse of astounding beauty. 


tıme to clear off the desk top 


Next to my typewriter stand is a 
yak table, popularly called a 

h. æ table 75years ago. Now I 
caf hy work tatjle, The stacks of 


matenals on a represent my filing © 


system. To anyone else the table 
top is a disaster, But when I look 
for sonicthing, ,I know exactly 
where to find it — usually, 

On one comer reside copies of 
the 175 columns I have written in 
the past three and a half years. (I 
haven't missed a weck). To this 
stack 1 frequently refer. On the 
opposite comer lies ʻa folder 
holding extra copies which friends 
sometimes pass along to me. These 
gel sent to family members who 
probably set them aside to read al a 
more convenient time. On the third 
comer are one ar two precious 
columns I have waiten ahend, so F 
don't have to worry about next 
week's deadline. (Fridays seem to 
occur every other day.) On the 
fourth comer is a stack of bright, 
Hean typing paper waiting pa- 
tiently for the gems I’m about te 
produce. 

These four comers seem pretty 
well organized. The middle area is 
what gets out of control, for it 

into the : four comers. 
i ever Lnibacross an itent that 
j t havacspace for in the 
curt column; U-stack it in ‘the 
center alongwith letters from 
readers (bless, ’em!) who share 
information. that T want to use later. 
When that center space overflows, 
l know it's time tọ clear my desk. 
That time is now, so here’s an 
offering of assorted tidbits. 

Arleen Hesser wrote ‘telling of 
happy memories of play in the old 
Kiwanis camping ground after it 
had served as Astoria’s first auto 
park. She enclosed a fine map she 
had drawn of its location up the 
hill from the old power plant on 
Youngs Ray, She wrote, ‘The old 
campground was a large grassy 
area surrounded hy wild blackberry 
patches where we picked for our 
mothers. We walked everywhere in 
those days. There were paths all 


Reflections 
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through the woods where we 


children played by the hour.” 
nek 


In 1856,, when Astoria’s city 
government was organized, the 
first ordinance was designed to 
control the sate and use of liquor. 
The second prohibited the practice 
of letting dogs run at large. Police 
have been working on these 
matters every since. 
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On the fourth corner 
is a stack of bright, 
clean typing paper 

waiting patiently for 

the gems I’m about to 
produce. 


eke 


In 1940, the city government 
undertook a new venture, installing 
400 parking meters on the streets. 
Present number totals 541. Two- 
hour meters total 446. (Time is 
restricted even though presently no 
coins are required.) There are 25 
meters with 24-minute limit, coins 
required, and 70 pay meters 
allowing up to 10 hours of usage, 
coins required. The original meters, 
which had a slot for pennies, were 
replaced in 1974. They were 


bought up quickly by collectors. 
ht 


During the series on early-day 
women who made a difference in 


on Astoria’s Past 


Astoria, Edna-Ellen Bell, Gearhart, 
called to talk about ‘‘Grandma’’ 
Mary Strong Kinney, first woman 
senator in Oregon. .As regent of 
Oregon Agricultural College, she 
led the fight to change the name to 
Oregon State College, for she 
intensely disliked folks calling it 
‘Cow College.” After the change 
they called it ‘‘Stock College.” 
The Kinney farm near Lewis and 
Clark School was centered by. the 
imposing stone house on the hill, 
now the home of the Filliger 
family since 1933. Edna-Ellen Bell 
was a well-known occupational 
therapist in local health centers, 


eae 
More about the Astors: When I 
listed the various funds the family 
has given to Astoria projects, I 
should have included the $5,000 
from the Vincent Astor Foundation 
awarded in 1986 to help with the 
restoration of Heritage Museum. 
Its arrival gave a great boost to the 
operation. 
eth 
When the two Astor cousins 
built the world-famous Waldorf- 
-Astoria -Hotel in-the- 1890s, Oscar, 
the chef, became world famous, 
too. In the days when salads were 
mostly unheard of, hotel guests 
were entranced by one of his 
elegant concoctions. It was a 


` creation of equal parts of chopped 


apples and walnuts mixed with 
boiled dressing. Now, 100 years 
Jater, this popular dish with 
variations is still known as Waldorf 
salad. 


ent 


The English branch of the Asto 
family has increased rapidly 
because of sons to carry on the 
name. In June 1956, Baron Gavin 
Astor celebrated his 60th birthday 
with a dinner for 64 guests 
including Queen Elizabeth II anc 
Prince Philip. More than one-thir 
of those around the table wer 
Astors. Even then many of the 
younger set could not attenc 
because they were away at college. 
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Many streets and busines 
establishments around the worlc 
carry the name Astor because ol 
early business ties. One fur trading 
post other than our town carriec 
the name Astoria. Located ir 
northeast Wisconsin, Astor's mer. 
traded there in the 1800s, The site 
is now encompassed by the city of 
Green Bay. 
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Joe Nichols, superintendent of 
Ocean View Cemetery, reports that 
the two cannon mentioned in last 
week’s column escaped the fate of 
Scrap metal and that they now are 
at Fort Stevens Museum. Gale 
Abrams, historian, affirms that the 
barrels of the cannon are part ol 
the museum’s collection. One is of 
exhibit and the other will soon be 
added. Another cemetery note: The 
flagstaff atop the hill above the 
veterans’ section was handcrafted 
by Bamard A. Bruce Sr., father ol 
well-known Astorian Helen Gun: 
for the dedication July 4, 1937. 
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A personal note: Since writin; 
most of the above, I have leame 
that I have a health problem whict 


-Needs: attention. So appropriately 


this desk-clearing exercise is my 
final column, at least for a while. ` 
thank Editor ‘‘Bud’’ Forrester fo: 
his courage in getting me startec 
on a weekly feature in January 
1987. Now I shall miss the writing 
and the kindly comments whict. 
have come my way. I ain grate fu 
to all my readers for: you’ 
encouragement and support. t'ii be 
back some day soon — I hope. | 


time to clear off the desk top 


Next to my typewriter stand is a 
aak table, popularly called a 

Nie table 75.,years ago. Now I 
en ny work table. The stacks of 


matenals on it represent my filing” 


system. To anyone else the table 
top is a disaster. But when I look 
for something, .I know exactly 
where to find it — usually, 

On one comer, reside copies of 
the 175 columns I have. written in 
the past three and a half years. (I 
haven't missed a week). To this 
stack I frequently refer. On the 
opposite comer fies ʻa folder 
holding extra copies which friends 
sometimes pass along to me. These 
gel sent to family members who 
probably set them aside. to read ata 
more convenient time. On the third 
comer are one or two precious 
columns I have written ahead, so I 
don't have to worry about next 
week's deadline. (Fridays seem to 
occur every other day.) On the 
fourth comer is a stack of bright, 
clean typing paper waiting pa- 
tiently for the gems I'm about te 
produce. 

These four comers seem pretty 
well organized, The middle area is 
what gets out of control, for it 

into =the -four comers. 
tever Trib across an dem thu 
I ‘t have ispace for in the 
cthit column, È stack it ‘i ‘the 
center along: with letters from 
readers (bless. 'em!) who share 
information that T want to use tater, 
When that center Space overflows, 
I know it's time to clear my desk. 
That time is now, so here's an 
offering of assorted tidbits. 

Arleen Hesser wrote ‘telling of 
happy memories of play in the old 
Kiwanis camping ground after it 
had served as Astoria’s first auto 
park. She enciosed a fine map she 
had drawn of its location up the 
hill from the old ‘power plant on 
Youngs Ray. She wrote, ‘The old 
campground was a large grassy 
area surrounded hy wild blackberry 
patches where we picked for our 
mothers. We walked everywhere in 
those days. There were paths all 
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through the woods where we 


children played by the hour.” 
the 


In 1856,, when Astoria’s city 
government was organized, the 
first ordinance was designed to 
control the sale and use of liquor. 
The second prohibited the practice 
of letting dogs run at large. Police 
have been working on these 
matters every since. 
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On the fourth corner 
is a stack of bright, 
clean typing paper 

waiting patiently for 

the gems I’m about to 
produce. 


ent 

In 1940, the city government 
undertook a new venture, installing 
400 parking meters on the streets. 
Present number totals 541. Two- 
hour meters total 446. (Time is 
restricted even though presently no 
coins are required.) There are 25 
meters with 24-minute limit, coins 
required, and 70 pay meters 
allowing up to 10 hours of usage, 
coins required. The original meters, 


which had a slot for pennies, were , 


teplaced in 1974. They were 
bought up quickly by collectors. 
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During the series on early-day 
women who made a difference in 
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Astoria, Edna-Ellen Bell, Gearhart, 
called to talk about ‘‘Grandma’”’ 
Mary Strong Kinney, first woman 
senator in Oregon. .As regent of 
Oregon Agricultural College, she 
led the fight to change the name to 
Oregon State College, for she 
intensely disliked folks calling it 
*‘Cow College.” After the change 
they called it “Stock College.” 
The Kinney farm near Lewis and 
Clark School was centered by. the 
imposing stone house on the hill, 
now the home of the Filliger 
family since 1933. Bdna-Ellen Bell 
was a well-known occupational 


therapist in local health centers, 
t44 


More about the Astors: When I 
listed the various funds the family 
has given to Astoria projects, I 
should have included the $5,000 
from the Vincent Astor Foundation 
awarded in 1986 to help with the 
restoration of Heritage Museum. 
Its arrival gave a great boost to the 
operation. 
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When the two Astor cousins 

built the world-famous Waldorf- 


-Astoria -Hotel in-the- 1890s, Oscar, - 


the chef, became world famous, 
too. In the days when salads were 
mostly unheard of, hotel guests 
were entranced by one of his 
elegant concoctions. It was a 
creation of equal parts of chopped 
apples and walnuts mized with 
boiled dressing. Now, 100 years 
later, this popular dish with 
variations is still known as Waldorf 
salad. 
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The English branch of the Ast 
family has increased rapid 
because of sons to carry on ti 
name, In June 1956, Baron Gav 
Astor celebrated his 60th birthd: 
with a dinner for 64 gues 
including Queen Elizabeth H at 
Prince Philip. More than one-thi 
of those around the table we 
Astors. Even then many of ti 
younger set could not attei 
because they were away at college 

tke ? 

Many streets and busine 
establishments around the wot 
carry the name Astor because 
early business ties. One fur tradit 
post other than our town carrii 
the name Astoria. Located 
northeast Wisconsin, Astor's mt 
traded there in the 1800s. The si 
is now encompassed by the city | 
Green Bay. 
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Joe Nichols, superintendent . 
Ocean View Cemetery, reports th 
the two cannon mentioned in la 
week’s column escaped the fate « 
Scrap metal and that they now a 
at Fort Stevens Museum. Ga 
Abrams, historian, affirms that ti 
barrels of the cannon are part 
the museum's collection, One js ¢ 
exhibit and the other will soon | 
added. Another cemetery note: TI 
flagstaff atop the hill above t! 
veterans’ section was handcraft 
by Bamard A. Bruce Sr., father - 
well-known Astorian Helen Gu 
for the dedication July 4, 1937. 
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A personal note: Since writi 
most of the above, I have leam 
that I have a health problem whi 
needs: attention. So appropriate! 
this desk-clearing exercise is n 
final column, at least for a while 
thank Editor ‘‘Bud'’ Forrester { 
his courage in getting me start 
on a weekly feature in Janua 
1987. Now I shall miss the writi 
and the kindly comments whi 
have come my way. I am gratel 
to all my readers _ for yo 
encouragement-and support. T'I} 
back some day soon — I hope. ` 


